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INTRODUCTION 




Research Visibility is a project of the 
American Vocational Association. Co- 
operatively financed by the U.S. Office 
of Education and AVA, its purpose is 
to give national visibility to significant 
research in vocational education. 

This volume contains the complete 
texts of Research Visibility sections 
which were published in the nine is- 
sues of American Vocational Journal, 
September 1967 through May 1968. In 
each issue, the studies reported were 
selected for their relevance to a major 
theme— “High School Age Youth” in 
September, “Persons With Special 
Needs” in October— and so on through- 
out the year. As studies reported do 
not represent all research relating to 
vocational education, readers should 
be familiar with other sources of infor- 
mation, particularly the series of ERIC 
publications, such as “Research in 
Education,” “Abstracts of Research and 
Related Materials in Vocational and 
Technical Education,” and “Abstracts 
of Instructional Materials in Vocation- 
al and Technical Education.” 

An initial source of direction in the 
determination of appropriate themes 
and sub-topics for each issue has been 
the Panel of Consultants Report, “Edu- 



cation for a Changing World of Work.” 
The 1968 Report of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Vocational Education, “The 
Bridge Between Man and His Work,” 
was also used for topical organization 
as soon as it became available. 

During the second year of publica- 
tion— September 1968 through May 
1969— the major themes and topics will 
reflect the issues and conditions of the 
times. Topics will include “The Crisis 
of the Cities and the Rural Disad- 
vantaged,” “The Vocational Needs of 
Women,” and “The Preparation of Pro- 
fessional Personnel.” 

Our principal aim in inaugurating the 
Research Visibility section has been 
to provide a meaningful source of re- 
search related information. It is my 
sincere wish, therefore, that this first 
annual consolidation will prove to be 
a valuable additional service. 









Lowell A. Burkett 
Executive Director 
American Vocational Association 
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SYNTHESIS / APPLiCATIOIM / o/sSEMilMATIOIM 




*‘‘Research Visibility" is a research project of the American Vocational 
Association. The purpose is to give visibility to significant research: experi- 
mental, demonstration and pilot programs: upgrading institutes, seminars and 
workshops: and other leadership development activities for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. The "Research Visibility" report synthesizes important 
projects which have been reviewed, selected and analyzed for their value to 



vccational, technical and practical arts educators, guidance penonnel, and 
other leaders in education, manpower and related fields. A composite bibll* 
ography of significant research and development materials it included. 

The project it cooperatively financed by the American Vocational Association 
and a Vocational Education Act of 196S grant (OEG 2-7-07063S, project 7-OSSS; 
“Synthesis and Application of Research Findings in Vocational Educatioa"). 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IS PEOPLE 



IN THE BEGINNING . . . 



• A Panel Reports 

. The basic purpose of our voca- 
tional education effort is sound and 
sufficiently broad to provide a basis for 
meeting future needs. However, the 
technological changes which have oc- 
curred in all occupations call for a 
review and reevaluation of these (Na- 
tional Vocational Education) acts with 
a view toward modernization . . . 
With this thought, President John F. 
Kennedy in his February 20, 1961 
Message on Arjerican Education to 
Congress, requested the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to con- 
vene a representative advisory body of 
concerned and knowledge^le per- 
sons, representing all vocational fields 
and cross-sections of the American peo- 
ple, to make recommendations for im- 
proving and extending vocational edu- 
cation programs and services. 

Thus, a **Panel of Consultants** on 
Vocational Education was formed to 
carry out the President*s mandate for 
bold, progressive action programs to 
serve adequately the needs of more and 
more people in a constantly chang ing 
technological society. 

Convinced that vocational and tech- 
nical education are sound investments 
in the people who constitute this Na- 
tion’s most priceless resource, and that 
the goal of equality of educational op- 
portunity for all the children of all the 
people is attainable, the Panel an- 
alyzed the people to be served. 

Further, to serve people they iden- 
tified the kinds of services Greedy 
bearing on the preparatory, retraining 
and upgrading functions of vocational 
education that needed strengthening. 



VISIBILITY 
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RESEARCH VISIBILITY reflects the eontinaiiig leadenhip to vocational and piao- 
tical arts education of Dr. C. Thomas OUvo, Director, Division of Indnstrial Education, 
State Education Department, Universitjr of the State of New York. 

The organization for the monthly series of this pnbUcation, the pattern for repordng 
and, importantly, the complete writing of this issue represent his vroik. 
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PEOPLE ARE TO BE SERVED. . . 

After the Panel’s recommendations were reported to 
Congress, the legislature and the President captured the 
significant expressions of need and ways in which these 
needs could be met. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 
was thus drafted and passed by an almost unanimous vote. 

In essence, the Panel and the Act reported that 'die 
people to be served fall roughly into four major groups: 

• young people of high school age who are preparing to 
enter the labor market or to become homemakers; 

• youth and adults who have completed or left high 
school and are full-time students preparing to enter the 
labor force; 

• high school age youth with academic, socioeconomic, 
or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in 
the usual high school program of vocational education; and 

• youth and adults who are unemployed, or need 
retraining, or upgrading, to extend their work skills and 
technical knowledge to achieve employment stability or to 
move into higher level Jobs. 



THE AUTHO RITY TO ACT . . . 

“To strengthen and improve the quality of vocational 
education and to expand the vocational education opportu- 
nities in the Nation. . the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States in Congress assembled, passed, 
and the President signed into law on December 18, 1963, 
what became known as the Vocational Education Act of 
1963. 

The work of the Panel had materially aided the drafters 
of the new legislation. Right at the beginning, the Act’s 
statement of purpose captured the intent of the soul- 
searching convictions about people to be served and 
services in vocational education essential to meet their 
needs. The purpose is cited here in full because it is within 
this context that major research effort should be directed if 
the intent of the people, represented through their legisla- 
tors, is to be fulfilled. 

. . . SECTION 1. It is the purpose of this part to authorize Fed- 
eral grants to States to assist them to maintain, extend, and im- 
prove existing programs of vocational education, and to provide 
part-time employment for youths who need the earnings from such 
employment to continue their vocational training on a full-time 
basis, so that persons of all ages in all communities of the State— 



IMPLEMENTING THE LAW 

The Act, which is also identified commonly as Public 
Law 88-210, charged the United States Office of Education 
with the responsibility of carrying out its provisions. Thus, 
the administration of Section 4' (c) has been delegated to 
the Bureau of Research and throu^ it to the Division of 
Comprdiensive and Vocational Education Research 
(DCVER). It should be noted that the Bureau and the 
Division carry out similar research and development func- 
tions for the Office of Education utilizing other sources of 
Federal funds. 



INSTRUCTIONAL EXCELLENCE IS NEEDED. . . 

Through quality of instructional programs, certain ser- 
vices had to be strengthened. The Panel said that instruc- 
tional excellence is directly attributable to: 

• teacher excellence; 

• excellence in curriculum planning and instructional 
materials development; 

• the quality of total human resource services, including 
continuous vocational guidance and counseling by 
qualified and knowledgeable persons (utilizing the total 
supportive resources of a community, state, and region) ; 

• the nature of leadership development plans and the 
degree to which qualified potential leaders are identified; 
and 

« the excellence of a planned and correlated progressive 
program of research, evaluation, demonstration and pilot 
progr ams , and innovations directly related and applicable 
to vocational education. Finally, excellence depends on the 
vigor with which all of these services are encouraged and 
supported. 



those in high school? those who have completed or discontinued 
their fonnal education and are preparing to enter the labor 
market, those who have already entered the labor market hut 
need to upgrade their skills or learn, new ones, and those with 
special educational handicaps — ^will have ready access to voca- 
tional training or retraining which h of high quality, which is 
realistic in the light of actual or anticipated opportunities for 
gainful employment, and which is suited to their needs, interests, 
and ability to benefit from such training . . . 

Now under the use of Federal Funds in what is known as 
“Section 4 (c) ” of the Act, provision is made for the United 
States Commissioner of Education to use up to ten percent 
of the sums appropriated “. . . to make grants to colleges 
and universities, and other public or nonprofit private 
agencies and institutions, to State Boards, and with the 
approval of the appropriate State Board, to local educa- 
tional agencies, to pay part of the cost of research and 
training programs and of experimental, development, or 
pilot programs developed by such institutions, boards, or 
agencies, and designed to meet the special vocational 
education needs of youth, particularly youth in economical- 
ly depressed communities who have academic, socio- 
economic, or other handicaps that prevent them from suc- 
ceeding in regular vocational programs.” 



Particular facets or major activities of the total research 
effort are h an dled in the Division by what are known as 
’branches.” The newly restructured DCVER has four such 
branches. These are identified as: (1) the Basic Studies 
Branch, (2) the Instructional Materials and Practices 
Branch, (3) the Organization and Administration Studies 
Branch, and (4) the Career Opportunities Branch. 

The functions of the Division may be classified roughly as 
starting with the “mission” stage, then proceeding through 
program definition, development, implementation, dissemi- 
nation, and evaluation to the final one of determining fu- 
ture actions following the completion of a project. 
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SUPPORT OF INSTITUTIONAL PROJECTS WITHIN STATES AND REGIONS 



The Division of Comprehensive and Vocational Educa* 
tion Research provides funds to support institutional activi* 
ties, referred to as “institutional support.” A second clas* 
sification of research investment deals with the support of 
projects by individuals: “individual project support.” 

The institutional support group includes: (1) Research 
Coordinating Units, (2) Vocational Research Centers, and 
(3) Teacher*Supervisor*Administrator Inservice Institutes. 

Research Coordinating Units 

Cooperatively between the DCVER and State Education 
Departments, Research Coordinating Units (RCU) have 
been established in 44 states. Their common purpose, 
stated briefly, is to stimulate, encourage, and coordinate 
research activities among all agencies and groups who 
have an interest and responsibility for vocational and 
technical education within a state. 

The functions of RCU’s may include • the formation of 
truly representative and knowledgeable State Research Ad* 
visory Committees for Vocational Education • the marshal* 
ling of total resources for major research and demonstra* 
don effort • the identification of significant researchable 
issues • the formulation of vocational educadon research 
philosophy • the development of research proposals • 
The forwarding of research and related materiak gen* 
erated within the state to the ERIC Clearinghouse for Vo* 
cadonal and Technical Education dissemination of infor* 
mation; and the like. 

National Research Centers 

Insdtudond support includes also the two Vocational 



and Technical Educatijn Research Centers which have 
been established: one at North Carolina State University, 
Raleigh; the other, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
These Centers concentrate on research which may cut 
across all vocadonal educadon fields and services or may 
deal with specific issues within a pardcular field. 

One objecdve is to sdmulate and strengthen applied 
research and development on State, regional and National 
bases. The Centers ako lend encouragement to higher 
educadon institutions to become involved in the research 
effort. And, as may be implied, they conduct research 
studies to gain and apply new knowledge and to upgrade 
potenda! leadership through advanced study and inservice 
insdtutes, and assist in the dissemination of research/dem* 
onstradon informadon. 

The emphask of the North Carolina Center for Research, 
Development and Training in Occupational Educadon is 
on vocadonal problems of the South. However, it engages 
in research activides in other areas throughout the country, 
and translates findings of national significance. 

The Center for Research and Leadership Development in 
Vocational and Technical Educadon at Ohio State Univer* 
sity engages in research, development and training projects 
which focus on problems of nadonal significance. In addi* 
don, it promotes a wide range of leadership development 
acdvities in vocadonal and technical education; and is re- 
sponsible for a national informadon retrieval and diss^ni* 
nadon system linked with Central ERIC of the U. S. Office 
of Educadon. 



SUPPORT PROJECTS BY INDIVIDUALS 

Individual research project sponsorship has been en* 
couraged by the Division of Comprehensive and Vocadonal 
Education Research. Together with its Advisory Council, 
DCVER has defined five priority areas which, if used as a 
guide, they believe will insure that individual project 
approvak are relevant to significant needs in: (1) Pro* 
gram Evaluation, (2) Vocadonal Educadon Curriculums, 
(3) Vocadonal Education Resources Development, (4) 
Vocadonal Guidance and Career Choice Processes, and 
(5) Adult and Continuing Educadon. 

A paper dded: “Vocational, Technical and Adult Edu* 



cation Research Programs, 1967*1968,” issued by the 
Division of Comprehensive and Vocational Research Educa* 
don. Bureau of Research, U. S. Office of Educadon, 400 
Maryland Avenue, S. W., Washington, D. C. 20202, further 
defines these areas for the fiscal year 1968 (July 1, 1967 to 
June 30, 1968). 

Those interested in the form and native in which project 
proposak should be rprspared and submitted may ask for a 
copy of the “Office of Education Support for Research and 
Related Activides” from the Division. A list of research, 
development and training acdvity brochures is ako avail* 
able upon request \to the Division. 



• THE AVA RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, SYNTHESIS AND DISSEMINATION PROJECT 



Soon after funds were appropriated for research and 
development activities under the new Act, vocadonal edu* 
cators expressed concern. They were not informed fully 
about procedures and directions of major need and pardci* 
pated in a very limited way in policy decisions. Yet, the 
vocational educators represent the people on operadng 
levek with responsibility to provide leadership and sub* 
stance to vocadonal education programs. The combination 
of feding removed from research efforts and the lack of 
visibiRty to research, which by Law is intended to relate to 



RESiARCH VISIRILIfY 

O 




the everyday operation of vocadonal educadon programs, 
to say it succinctly, caused the professional concern of 
vocadonal educators to turn to action. 

. . A Professional Association Acts. . . 

The American Vocadonal Associadon thus continued to 
press its early recommendadons related to deckion*making 
activides and the early dksemination of research findings. 
It submitted a project, which is identified as “Syndiesis 
and Applicadon of Research Findings in Vocadonal Educa* 
tion,” for partial funding under Section 4 (c) . Its purpose 
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relates to reviewing, selecting, analyzing, synthesizing, 
translating and the early reporting of research and demon* 
stration projects and activities. The audience to be reached 
are teachers, coordinators, supervisors, administrators, 
teacher trainers, guidance personnel, and researchers with* 
in each vocational field, and others concerned with man* 
power development, including the whole gamut of human 
resource services. 

The American Vocational Journal will serve as the 
dissfttninaring medium to reach monthly over 40,000 pro* 
fessionals who are in the best positions to utilize this 
information through direct application. “Research Visibili* 
ty” will be included as a unique feature in a separate 
section of the “Journal” starting in this issue and continu* 
ing monthly under its present contract through May 1968, 
and to May 1969 under a subsequent contract. 

. . .Vocational Education is People. . . 

In determining what reporting pattern to follow, it 
became crystal clear that the PanePs nine major areas of 
recommendation provided a natural structure. After all, 

these were the build* 
ing blocks in the Act! 
Because of this, pres* 
ent plans call for fo* 
cusing attention is 
each one of the nine 
issues between Sep* 
tember 1967 and May 
1968 on significant 
research and demon* 
strations related to 
one of the major 
areas. 

The theme of the 
first four issues of 
“Research Visibility” 
for September, October, November, and December is “Vo* 
cational Education is People . ...” As might be expected 
the September report centers around “High School Age 
Youth”; October, “. . . People With Educational Needs 
Beyond the High School”; November “. . . Youth With 
Special Needs,” and December, “. . . Youth Unemployed 
or At Work.” 

Toward Program/Service Excellence 

The second series is intended to direct attention to those 
projects related to strengthening the “services” identified 
by the Panel. Therefore, the theme of the 1968 series will 
be: “Vocational Education Requires Services . . . .” The 
first report in January will identify significant studies, 
research demonstrations, teacher institutes and leadership 
conferences, which contribute “ . . . Toward Teacher 
Excellence”; February, “ . . . Toward Excellence in 
Establishing Curriculum Laboratories and Developing In* 
structional Materials”; March, “ . . . Toward Excellence in 
Human Resource Services” in which vocational guidance, 
and counseling and ancillary services are considered in an 
enlarged context; and April, “ . . . Toward Excellence in 



Leadership Development.” Finally, in May the issue will 
zerc in “ . . . Toward Excellence in Research, Demonstra* 
tion and Evaluation.” , , 

Reports on RCU and Research Centers 

Institute support activities of the DOVER, like the Re* 
search and Coordinating Units of the States and the two 
National Research Centers for Vocational and Technical 
Education, will be reported in the April and May issues. 

Primarily, what is reported will center on those projects 
and activities which were accepted, processed, funded, and 
coordinated by the United States Office of Education, 
Bureau of Research, Division of Comprehensive and Voca* 
tional Education Research. These will be supplemented in 
later issues of “Research Visibility” by important listings to 
related studies, research, institutes, etc., conducted under 
such other auspices as higher education institutions, indus* 
trial organizations, private agencies, foundations, other 
governmental departments, and by individuals involved in 
advanced study. 

To keep current on research and demonstration activi* 
ties that are completed each month, each issue of “Research 
Visibility” will include those that relate to major areas 
and topics reported in earlier issues. 

How far back to begin? Because of time, space, and other 
limitations, the September through May issues will include 
projects funded by the United States Office of Education 
(DCVER) from July 1, 1965 to the publication date of each 
issue of “Research Visibility.” Beyond that, and whenever 
possible, earlier significant studies may be included. 



• SUPPORTIVE SERVICES TO RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOP MENT 

The leaders within the American Vocational Association 
long ago recognized the master role that pure and applied 
research, experimentation, demonstration, pilot programs, 
and leadership institutes play in a constantly evolving 
program. Hence, foi’ many years prior to the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, annual and special meetings were 
planned to encourage, support and provide the catalyst for 
dealing with needs, organization, techniques, resources, 
and the like. 

The Strength Within Each Vocational 
Education Field 

Out of these actions grew an organizational structure of 
Divisions to represent such vocational and practical arts 
fields and services as: agricuhure, business, distribution, 
home economics, trade and industrial, industrial arts 
education, and guidi^^nce. Added to these are National 
associations of administrators, technical educators, and 
researchers. Others may be added as changing times 
demand. Each Division now includes within its structure a 
Research Committee which in most instances reports to a 
Policy and Planning Committee, and ultimately, to tiie 
total membership within that special field of service and the 
supportive association members. 





Representative Vocational Education 
Research Committees 

The Division Research Committees include broad rep- 
resentation. The membership may include a State director 
of vocational education, state supervisor and teacher 
trainer, a specialist from the American Technical Education 
Association; teachers, supervisors and local administra- 
tors; a regional representative, and supportive personnel. 
Such agencies as the Division of Manpower and Employ- 
ment Statistics of the Department of Labor, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and others are represented. Importantly, the 
instructional specialist within the Division of Adult, Voca- 
tional, and Library Services and another from DCVER, 
U. S. Office of Education, may be members. 



All in all, these 
committees represent 
knowledgeable, oper- 
ational people witli 
genuine concern for 
research and demon- 
strations that may be 
applied to strengthen 
services in each voca- 
tional and practical 
arts held. 

A group composed 
principally of full-time research personnel has recently 
been formed as the American Vocational Education Re- 
search Association, affiliated with the AVA. 




• TIE-IN WITH NATIONAL DISSEMINATION SYSTEMS 



Two problems have plagued professional people about 
research. The one relates to the early release of informa- 
tion to those who need to know the nature and findings of 
scholarly effort in order to resolve or gain new knowledge 
about a specific problem or issue; the other, availability. 
In reaching professional persons who are served by the 
AV Journal “Research Visibility” will disseminate this 
information quickly. 

Also, now that a national comprehensive information 
system (ERIC) to serve American education has been 
established by the U. S, Office of Education, otherwise 
unavailable materials now are readily obtainable at rea- 
sonable cost. It will be possible to obtain a miniatured 
duplication on film called “microfiche” of most completed 
educational research, or a facsimile report which is an 
almost full-sized hard copy. 

“Research Visibility” and “ERIC” 

The U. S. 0. E. National Educational Resources In- 
formation Center System, known as “ERIC” serves the 
functions of gathering, storing, retrieving, disseminating, 
and synthesizing information on research reports and 
other related documents in the educational field. 

Completed projects that may not have been processed 
through ERIC or were not available at publication time. 



and those that are in process will be identified by title, 
principal investigator, and address. Projects will be re- 
ported with an acquisition number when completed and 
they become available through ERIC. 

Of particular concern to those in vocational, technical 
and practical arts education and supporting services is the 
ERIC Clearinghouse at Ohio State University. This is a 
valuable integral function of the Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education. As an approved component of 
the National ERIC System, the Gearinghuuse is one of 
eighteen that are spread throughout the country. 

Each Gearinghouse concentrates on and is responsible 
for reporting research and related documents for a partic- 
ular field or aspect of education. This is provided through 
the monthly Government Printing Office Publication, “Re- 
search in Education.” Abstracts of materials acquired by 
the eighteen Clearinghouses, abstracts of completed proj- 
ects, and projects initiated by the Bureau of Research are 
to be found in this publication. 

The Vocational and Technical Education Gearinghouse 
is working with State Research Coordinating Units to 
develop more effective disseminating procedures. Thus, 
RCU personnel will be able to assist more directly those 
who are engaged in vocational and technical education in 
the area served by the Unit. 





VOCATIONAL IsYNTHESISOF RESEARCH • RECOMMENDED APPLICATIONS 

EDUCATION I— — — — 

IS PEOPLE . . . HIGH SCHOOL AGE YOUTH 



It is always dangerous to classify research and demon* 
stration projects narrowly. Their boundaries oft*times defy 
dimensioning. Because of this, it should he kept in mind 
that the original investigator’s classification of a project 
may differ from the grouping in which it is included in 
“Research Visibility.” More important is the accurate 
reporting out of the results of all research effort so that 
others may share and apply new experiences and knowl- 
edge. 

The research and development projects that are com- 
pleted or are still in process, which were approved by the 
DCVER, Bureau of Research for fiscal years 1965, 1966, 
and 1967, were reviewed. From all of these, research 
projects, which may affect programs and services for high 



Topic One: ACCESSIBILITY to enriched and expanded vocational education program offerings which meet the demands 
of specially talented youth as well as those with special needs. (Studies 1, 2, 3 and 4. See also, studies 12 through 15, in process) . 

base for continuing education on-the- 
job or in another institution; (4) 
open-ended continuous vocational edu- 
cation and training opportunities; (5) 
early orientation to vocational educa- 
tion through exploratory occupational 
experiences in a setting where the 
traditional division of education into 
separate educational subject disciplines 
is replaced by an educational **mix,” 
starting in the elementary school; and 
(6) instructional flexibility to prepare 
students for adaptation to constantly 
changing employment patterns. 

Some Innovations to Consider 

Many possible innovations (which, 
naturaUy, could not have been tried or 
validated) are reported in the study. 
Out of these, four major ideas are cited. 
The first one relates to the forgotten 
youth within the “80 to 85% ‘gray’ 
area” of the student population who 
drop out of school before completing 
secondary school or graduating from 
college. 

Such an indictment in this advanced 
technological age against all segments 
of society says that educational and 
training programs are not adequately 
serving the greatest numbers of people. 
It is also an exciting challenge. 

Secondly, the elements of freedom to 
experiment and to gain new knowl- 
edge and experiences were reflected in 
the recommendation for establishing 
Area Research and Development Cen- 



• 1. “The Summer Study on 
Occupational, Vocational and Tech* 
NiCAL Education (Planning Confer- 
ence. Final and Summary Reports) 
BY Frank. 

Rapid and explosive changes are 
talcing place in educational concepts, 
methodology, content, and even in the 
arrangement of the bricks, mortar and 
steel of the whole educational enter- 
prise. As educational systems more 
intelligently and adequately serve the 
needs of greater numbers of people over 
more years and for 
longer periods of 
time in their length- 
ening life spans, 
there is an ever-ex- 
panding circle of re- 
sponsibility and 
service. 

In a growing func- 
tional relationship 
between general ed- 
ucation with its ba- 
sic aims of develop- 
ing civic and social 
competence, and 
that of vocational 
education as related 
to preparing for, re- 
training in, or up- 
grading for a con- 
stantly changing la- 
bor market, is there 
need for education- 
al reform? Must 



there be changes in the organization 
and management of elementary, junior 
and senior high schools, and the total 
educational system? Are the physical 
plants and instructional facilities and 
materials adequate now and for tho 
future? 

Also, what about the preparation of 
teachers, coordinators, administrators? 
Do they have the broad vision of what 
really constitutes cross sections of peo- 
ple and the kinds of education and 
tr ainin g to suit their needs? Would 
changed patterns of professional prep- 
aration improve the effectiveness of the 
teaching/leaming process and provide 
more efficient organization and admin- 
istration? These are some of the basic 
is s u e s with which Frank and his com,- 
mittees worked. The answers suggest 
educational reforms which cut right 
across the whole educational system. 

Updated Educational Philosophy 

Since education is built upon philos- 
ophy, the “Summer Study” partici- 
pants either accepted or evolved at least 
six philosophical foundations— their 
keystones for change. Briefly stated, 
they agreed on: (1) accessibility to 
quality vocational education pro- 
grams; (2) programs to meet the full 
spectrum of capabilities of youth and 
adults; (3) coupling vocational and 
general education as integral parts of a 
common core within a total education- 
al program. This core then forms a 




school age youth, were selected and are reported in this 
issue under one of six major topics. 

To repeat, these six major topics represent recommen- 
dations upon which the Panel elaborated as it focused 
attention on special issues relating to the strengthening of 
vocational education programs and services for this partic- 
ular age group. 

The reports that are included under each topic synthe- 
size salient findings from completed and available research 
projects and teacher institutes. Other approved and com- 
pleted research and demonstration projects that were not 
available for review and reporting, as well as those still in 
process, are given in the Bibliography with sources from 
which more information may be obtained. 









ten. Here it should be reported edito* 
rially that the idea siqiports the Rut* 
gen’ Study to Establish Technical 
Teacher Technology and Resource 
Centen, and the establishment of the 
two National Research Centers for Vo* 
cational and Technical Education, and 
the State Research Coordinating Units 
(RCU), funded under Public Law 
88 * 210 . 

A third area of recommendations 
relates to ’’learning centers,” and 
adaptations of team teaching. Organi* 
zational*wise the ’’House Plan” was 
suggested for dividing the student body 
(within large schools with capability 
to provide many vocational curricu* 
lums) into smaller, more manageable 
’’houses” of students, but with in* 
creased and adequate staffing for all 
instructional and supportive services. 

Filially, to give substance to educa* 
tional reform, the focal point had to 
center on curriculum planning and 
instructional materiak development. 
At this important juncture some sam* 
pie teaching units were developed 
around a ’’materiak, systems and pro* 
cesses” interdisciplinary teaching/leam* 
ing approach, lliis is the crucial key 
to the proposed reforms. 

Who is to Follow Through? 

With the study cinnpleted, who 
diould now be concerned about the 
recommendations and their possible 
application, rejection or modification 
after further study? Well, it is evident 
that the study may serve as a resource 
guide on local and state levek. The 
findings are equally valuable to gener* 
al and vocational education adminis* 
trators, curriculum specialists, guid* 
ance and human resource personnel. 

Qualified principak of Area Voca* 
tional Centers of Technology and Edu* 
cation (an accurate descriptive title for 
the range of vocational education ser* 
vices to be provided) certainly will 
want to look at the report, alone, or 
with their overall apd specialized advi* 
sory committees who may be surest* 
ing an assessment of a total educational 
system. 

While many parts are controversial, 
vocational teachers and others in* 
volved in advanced studies will find 
the guide rich in challenging innova* 
tive ideas. These need further experi* 
mentation, demonstration and research 
by operational level qualified voca* 
tional educators. Vocational teacher 
educators, supervisory and administra* 
tive personnel within State depart* 



ments of education, labor market an* 
alysts, and manpower coordinators 
wUl find organizational, administrative 
and human resource issues that re* 
quire further definition, analyzing and 
tjy*out under actual conditions. 

• 2. ”An Eight Week Summer 
Institute Program to Retrain Office 
Education Teachers for Teaching 
Business Electronic Data Process* 
ing” by Koscheler of Florida (2a) ; 
Watson of California (2b) ; Breese 
OF Wisconsin (2c) ; Carter of Colo* 
RADO (2d) ; and Valentine of North 
(^ROLINA (2e) : 

One pattern that has proven success* 
fu! for developing skill and technical 
know*how to keep instruction updated 
is to provide the opportunity for 
qualified teachers to participate in in* 
stitutes and workshops. Usually condi* 
tions, equipment and materiak simu* 
late those found in the occupational 
field. Equally important is that once 
these capabilities are developed in 
leaders, they need to be applied as 
quickly as possible in a local program. 

In the last few years, teachers in the 
field of business and office education 
and related services have been able to 
participate in increasing numbers in 
summer institutes. Fortunately, re* 
ports were prepared for at least five 
regional institutes that were funded in 
1965 under Section 4 (c) . Since recruit* 
ing and enrolling practices were sim* 
ilar and the purposes and outcomes 
(except for special emphasis particu* 
lar for each geographic area) were 
comparable, this one report relates to 
all institutes. 

New Experiences, Updated Courses 

Built on experiences with earlier 
teacher institutes, those of 1965 were 
designed to upgrade certified, experi* 
enced business and office education 
teachers and some from mathematics. 
The institutes provided experiences to 
develop new skills in content, new 
teaching methodology and new in* 
structional materials related to evolv* 
ing electronic data processing occupa* 
tions. These basic skills were de* 
veloped for application in business 
and office education programs, exten* 
ding them to include introduction to 
business data processing, electronic ac* 
counting machines, data processing 
applications, and beginning computer 
programming courses. 

Teachers who had already de* 
developed competencies to this level 
were sl)le to gain additional skills and 



technical knowledge to apply in 
teaching ’’second year” advanced cour* 
ses in computer programming, pro- 
gramming systems, business systems 
design and development, and ad* 
vanced programming systems. 

A ’’hands on” approach made it 
possible for the teachers to execute 
problems and programs which they 
had prepared on actual electronic data 
processing equipment. Field*directed 
trips to businesses and offices provided 
added experiences with practical ap* 
plications under wage*eaming condi- 
tions. Considerable instructional and 
other resource materiak were de- 
veloped and obtained for use in home 
school programs. 

The teachers in each institute re- 
ported three major successes. • Direct 
and almost immediate application of 
the new skilk and technology was 
made by the majority of teachers 
when they returned to their schook. 
Thus, business and office education 
programs were extended and updated 
to include electronic data processing 
courses. • Hie institute tedinique of 
updating teachers of business and 
office education subjects to develop 
necessary skill and content competen- 
cies proved to be desirable and func- 
tional. However, because of time limi- 
tations, teachers will need to add to 
the foundational summer institute ex- 
periences under actual business/office 
conditions. • The nature, quality and 
quantity of teacher-prepared or com* 
merciaUy available instructional and 
other resource materiak have reduced 
the implementation time lag so that 
training programs may be started 
quickly. 

What 1s Available 

As pointed out in this issue, it is 
apparent that instruction in electronic 
data processing will be provided with- 
in secondary schook and post- 
secondary institutions. Teachers with 
practical experiences in this field, 
teacher educators, vocational curricu- 
lum development specialists, supervi- 
sors, administrators, and guidance 
personnel on local and state levek will 
find the organizational plans for the 
institutes, job survey information, 
course outlines and teacher guide ma- 
teriak with schedules, teacher papers 
on various aspects of EDP instruction, 
bibliographies, etc., as contained in 
each report of value. The rqports may 
provide a base for planning extensions 
of business and other office training 
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programs to include electronic data 
processing. 

• 3. *The Identification OF Con- 
MON Courses in Paramedical Educa- 
tion” BY Fullerton. 

Plain facts about shortages of 
trained persons in the paramedical 
f inds arc before the public. Some 
groups close to the problem feel that 
the fragmented system of education 
and training with its tremendous drop* 
out rates, high instructional costs, 
limited qualified staff and instruction* 
al facilities, are contributing factors. 

Therefore, 20 paramedical fields 
were considered in this study. The 
researchers wanted to learn whether 
common elements are contained in 
curricula for paramedical careers. If 
identified, would it be feasible to con- 
solidate the content within similar 
courses for two or more curriculums? 
And, if common elements were to be 
combined and still meet the challenge 
of continuously changing require- 
ments for medical care, would greater 
efficiency result? 

What Paramedical Persons Learned 

Paramedical educators were in- 
volved who had responsibilities for 
programs r an g ing from universities to 
high schoob. They were charged with 
the gathering of curriculum materiab 
from throughout the United States in 
the paramedical field in which each 

t specialized. Further, 
each member was to 
analyze, cbssify, and 
interpret the materi- 
ab. Paramedical cur- 
ricula for such groups 
as registered and li- 
censed practical 



nurse, technician, therapbt, laboratory 
assistant and aide were included in 
the study. 

The mass of information gathered 
required the use of a computer. Print- 
oute of selected data are to be found 
in the report. As had been expected, 
the proliferation of course titles and 
the extreme variations of course con- 
tent and clock hours of instructional 
time, even within the same field, indi- 
cated a general absence of standards. 
These extremes continued across dif- 
ferent paramedical fields and in lecture, 
laboratory and in clinical practice ex- 
periences! 

A surprising statement is found on 
what should be done next. A recom- 
mendation is made that a job specifica- 
tion/analysis approach be taken to 
determine teaching/leaming experi- 
ences (comses, curricula, instructional 
facilities) needed to develop occupa- 
tional competency. It should be noted 
editorially that the time*proven job 
and occupational analysis technique 
has been a cornerstone for developing 
programs in most vocational fields. 

Some Applications of the Study 

At this point some applications may 
be suggested. Curriculum coordina- 
tors, teachers, supervisors, vocational 
guidance counselors, and others who 
are responsible for program develop- 
ment, facilities planning, staffing and 
student selection in healtb and medical 
occupations will find the results useful 
for pr elimina ry local and state plan- 
ning efforts. 

Teacher trainers may want to study 
changed requirements based on the 



consolidation of courses and parts of 
curricula. Area directors of vocational 
education may consider extended pro* 
grams with more effective utilization 
of instructional plant, facilities and 
staff. 

• 4. **A Functional Analysis of 
Paramedical Occupations as Founda- 
tion FOR Curriculum Development” 
BY Decker. 

Those persons who are responsible 
for curriculum changes for paramedi- 
cal careers will be interested in this 
brief report of a second research pro- 
ject Since thb was not scheduled for 
completion until July 30, 1967, a re- 
port was not available for detailed 
analysis. However, the principal inves- 
tigator gave four prime purposes for 
this study. (1) An attempt was to be 
made to develop procedures whereby 
the tasks to be performed in two 
paramedical occupations could be an- 
alyzed into sets of clearly defined 
problems, using strictly operational 
terms. (2) Then, field investigators 
were to be trained in these procedures 
for gathering, analyzing and translat- 
ing data. (3) As the tasks were func- 
tionally defined, these were to be 
related to course content and se- 
quences in an instructional program. 
(4) Finally, in the light of new 
finding s, suggested revisions of curric- 
ula were to be proposed. 

With this added information, con- 
cerned operating-level persons, like 
those referred to in the preceding re- 
search study by Fullerton, may want to 
cross-reference both pieces of research 
for possible organization, management 
and curriculum changes. 



Topic Two; THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIALIZED VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS for metropolitan and enlarged 
areas with broad diversity of program offerings. Note; while the Panel of Consultants had emphasized the need and value 
of such schoob, only two research projects were identified as applying specificaUy to this topic. However, since neither 
study was available for reporting, the project titles appear in Bibliography as being in process. (See studies 16 and 17). 

Topic Three; MAINTAINING QUALITY STANDARDS eStudent selection based on capabilities to profit by instruction 
•Awarding a meaningful certificate of completion that reflects occupational accomplishment with capability to hold a job 
•Follow-up studies to match educational programs against job-placement and job-holding ability •Continuous revision of 
course content based on valid occupational analyses eDevebping working relationships with labor, management, industry 
and manpower to keep current on labor market developments and manpower specifications. (Studies 5 through 8. See abo, 

studies 18 through 50, in process) . 



• 5. **Employment Status., and 
Characteristics of High School 
Dropouts of High Ability” by 
French. 

The economic survival of any nation 
lies in its vdse development and utili- 



zation of its human resources. While 
stated over and over again, it b para- 
doxical that many people in general, 
persons of high or low estate, those 
with tremendous ability or serious 
dbadvantages ... all seem to shy 



away from the fact that students of hi^ 
ability should prepare for and enter 
into ihe semi- or skilled trades, indus- 
tries, home-rebted, agricultural, busi- 
ness, distributive, or technical occupa- 
tions. And yet, without youth and 



adults ranging the full spectrum of abil* 
ities, interests and aptitudes in the 
labor force, this Nation’s economic and 
social well'being would be in jeop- 
ardy. Particularly is this true for jobs 
on the skilled and semi-professional 
levels and in foremanship, management 
and supervisory development. 

That there is a significant number 
of “high ability” youth included among 
those early school leavers who have 
rejected the schools, is no longer de- 
batable. The continuing annual re- 
ports to the President and Congress 
are very revealing of facts about man- 
power and education that once were 
hidden under carpets of administrative 
convenience. But, as chief school ad- 
ministrators, including leading voca- 
tional educators, seek more direct in- 
formation and experiences upon which 
to build meaningful educational and 
training programs, the techniques, ma- 
terials, and findings provide that much 
more of the answer to a complex hu- 
man problem. 

Building on the Work of Others 

Prior to the work on this particular 
study, the efforts of earlier educators, 
manpower experts and research schol- 
ars on local, state, and national levels, 
were researched, reviewed and synthe- 
sized up to 1966. While there is no 
single way of accurately identifying 
“high ability” students, a beginning 
benchmark had to be established. One 
of the criteria for selection included a 
cut-off score of 110 as an intelligence 
quotient on tests that had been previ- 
ously administered. To go back a bit, 
it should have been said that this 
in-depth study of a representative sam- 
ple of dropouts was preceded by a 
statewide survey of the problem in 
Pennsylvania. 

Who made the study? How many 
did it include? What did it prove? 
These and others are valid questions. 
In this instance, the field testing part 
of the study was done by long-time 
experienced guidance counselors, as- 
sisted by a handful of school psycholo- 
gists and another of school principals. 
The study measured personality traits 
and goals of high ability dropouts; 
selected information such as school ac- 
tivities, home conditions, health, and 
made attitude inventories. 

The/e were a few different ap- 
proaches used like semi-structured 
personal interviews and those conduct- 
ed via telephone caffs to friends. Natu- 
rally, there was a vocational interest 
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inventory taken which had its limita- 
tions by the popular vocational scales 
that were used, and the occupational 
knowledge of youth. 

The researchers were trying to: 

• factor out conditions and issues in 
general, and college preparatory and 
vocational education contributing to 
dropping out; 

• determine the employment status 
of a representative group of intellec- 
tually able students who had dropped 
out in grades 9 through 12, and the 
employment levek of their parents; 

• establish patterns of interest and 
personality; 

• identify vocaduiia! fields and cur- 
riculums or courses for which training 
should be developed; and, finally, 

• construct a measuring instrument 
to identify students who might benefit 
by a proposed training program. 

Some Simple Findings 

These are just a few of the findings 
of what high school dropouts of high 
ability are saying to guide the educa- 
tors and the public!: 

• A comprehensive functional sys- 
tem of vocational guidance is needed; 

• Practical courses and experiences 
should be included early in a youth’s 
experiences so that upon completion of 
a program a student may “live in a 
real world”; 

• Extended program offerings in 
skilled level occupations commensu- 
rate with the capabilities of these 
youth must be provided; 

• A change in public apathy and 
attitude must evolve so that true val- 
ues are placed on blue collar workers 
whose skiffs require the same degree 
of intellectual ability as white collar 
workers or those continuing into high- 
er education; and 

• Provide a more realistic balance 
between general education and comple- 
mentary courses within a vocational 
education curriculum that ultimately 
leads to employment in jobs at skilled 
and semi-professional levels. 

Foundation for Further Study 

School administrators on local and 
state levels; human resource persons 
concerned with guidance, counseling 
and manpower issues and implica- 
tions; and vocational and general edu- 
cation curriculum specialists will find 
the study helpful in broadly defining 
the nature and extent of curriculum 
change. 

Researchers, potential employers, 
vocational advisory committees, and 



other groups 
concerned vtlJi 
the maximum 
development of 
youth vdth abil- 
ity will also find 
the study foun- 
dationaL Work- 
ing with such a 
complex prob- 
lem, a national 
or regionally 
coordinated 
plan for re- 
search and demonstration activities 
may be needed to validate the findings 
and assess other facets of the total 
problem. 

Is there need, too, for a tremendous 
public information program aimed par- 
ticularly at emphasizing work skiffs 
of this important group? Too many 
disregard the dignity of work . . . and 
that a Nation’s greatness and survival 
depend on its skilled manpower. . . all 
of its manpower . . . the full spectrum! 

• 6. “The PREPARiiTiON OF Youth 
FOR Effective Occupational Utili- 
zation: The Role of the Secondary 
School in the Preparation of 
Youth for Employment” by Kauf- 
man AND Schaefer. 

To what degree do secondary school 
vocational programs in agriculture, 
distribution, home economics, office 
occupations, technical, trade and in- 
dustrial education meet the needs of 
students and the community? If the 
graduates of vocational and technical 
education programs were measured in 
terms of acceptance into and advance- 
ment in employment, would there be 
any difference with graduates of gener- 
al programs and college preparatory 
programs “that feed into the employ- 
ment stream?” Lastly, what kind of an 
image of vocational education do 
teachers, employers and union officials 
have? Stated simply, these were the 
three major problems. 

The study reached into 25 high 
schools in nine large, medium and 
small-sized cities in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Maryland. The 
businessmen and labor people who 
were part of the visiting teams to the 
schools were looking for an on-site 
assessment of programs, organizational 
patterns, physical plant and instruc- 
tional facilities, how students were se- 
lected, and the like. 

They went into schools using evalu- 
ation materials which had been devel- 
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oped from such landmarks as the eval- 
uative criteria found in the National 
Study of Secondary Education Mate- 
rials and those of the Ohio Vocational 
Education Evaluation Series. 

Program Insights of Graduates 

What the graduates said through 
interviews and questionnaires provided 
insights into such issues as: joh satis- 
faction, level of employment, school 
ratings, preparation for employment, 
etc. Further evaluation was made after 
conferences with employers, union offi- 
cials, supervisors and school personnel. 
All told, there were over 5,000 usahle 
interviews from graduates and over 
half again as many from supervisors. 
The returns represented a random sam- 
ple in which 2,111 were received from 
graduates of vocational curriculums; 
2,023 graduates of general education 
programs, and 1,047 college prepara- 
tory graduates. 

To get at the problem of the image 
of vocational education a somewhat 
different pattern was followed. Here 
the returns from an attitude question- 
naire were coupled with interviews 
with employers and union officials and 
the impressions as gathered hy labor/ 
management persons on visiting 
teams. 

The three major, issues were sur- 
rounded with satellite problems. For 
instance, when assessing vocational ed- 
ucation programs such factors as adap- 
tability and flexibility must be consid- 
ered. And to apply any land of valid 
judgment based on facts, it follows that 
studies of Census data must be made. 
These reveal what the commi^ty 
manpower trends are, the mobility 
and stability of the labor force, occupa- 
tional distribution patterns, and a 
whole host of significant occupational 
information which bears on adaptabili- 
ty and flexibility. 

People . . . Needs . . . Programs 
. . . Services 

The research study recommenda- 
tions which were grouped under major 
categories are reported at this time. 

• In tile first category are tiie rec- 
ommendations that reahstic vocational 
education and training programs, ade- 
quate to tile needs of students and tiie 
community, must be provided for the 
full spectrum of abilities and aspira- 
tions of youth who must enter employ- 
ment upon graduation. 

Particular attention was called to: 
the needs of minority group students of 
average and above average ability; 



expanded program offerings to female 
students; and evolving occupations 
which require tiie development of skills 
and related technical knowledge that 
cut across two or more vocational 
fields. A call was made for tiie assess- 
ment of guidance, conventional teach- 
ing metiiods and naaterials and admin- 
istrative decisions to develop functional 
programs and schedules. 

• Anotiier category contained sug- 
gestions relating to tiie admimstration 
of vocational education and to adminis- 
trative leaders who are respected by 
labor and management for being occu- 
pationally competent and professional- 
ly prepared vocational educators. 
These administrative and supervisory 
positions should be at levels at least 
comparable to top-management ad- 
ministrators from education, business, 
industry and agriculture and with 
sufficient supportive staff to provide 
adequately lor all essential vocational 
education and kindred services. 

• Anotiier group of recommenda- 
tions dealt with the development of 
vocational teachers and administrators 
witii an even higher level of sensitivity 
in conceiving, providing, and adminis- 
tering practical programs which meet 
tiie total educational needs of youtii. 

• Suggestions were made on tiie 
structure and use of vocational educa- 
tion overall advisory committees and 
special sub-committees to include rep- 
resentative, knowledgeable and con- 
cerned persons. These committees 
need to view tiie total educational 
enterprise, to advise and to counsel so 
tiiat vocational education programs 
are constantly attuned to changing 
needs. 

• At this point, recommendations 
were made for qualified vocational 
guidance personnel and services, real- 
istic student-counselor ratios, counse- 
lors sensitive to tiie needs of students, 
and qualified to serve tiiem. 

Special attention was drawn to the 
needs of women, to new employment 
opportunities for minority groups in 
occupations where they may not have 
been employed previously; and even 
to early vocational orientation, begin- 
ning in grade schools. 

• Another category related to place- 
ment in which the school assumes a 
more functional responsibility for ini- 
tial placement and continuous counsel- 
ing* 

• Finally, the follow-up of graduates 
may provide essential feed-back to as- 
sess and modify programs. 



Further Study of the Report 

It is obvious that tiie study tech- 
niques, materials used and the results 
have implications for further review at 
local, state and national levels. They 
are of value to general and vocational 
education administrators as well as to 
teachers in business, agriculture and 
industry. 

Human resource and manpower 
personnel, curriculum coordinators, 
guidance personnel and counselors, 
teacher trainers and curriculum spe- 
cialists will certainly want to study the 
inferences drawn by tiie investigatore 
in tiie perspective of their own experi- 
ences to determine what, when and 
how program changes should be 
made. 

• 7- *‘The Classification of Edu- 
cational Objectives, Psychomotor 
Domain” by Simpson. 

For many years, psychologists, re- 
searchers, curriculum specialists, and 
otiiers, have studied “domains” in 
teaching and learning. Out of this 
effort, tiiree major domains have been 
establbhed. These are referred to in 
such professional terms as “cognitive,” 
“affective,” and “psychomotor.” 

The single word, “cognitive” relates 
to tiie processes and activities that take 
place in tiie development of intellectual 
alcilla and abilities which depend on 
recall or the recognition of knowledge. 
The “affective domain” relates to in- 
terests, desires, appreciations and atti- 
tudes. 

Vocational educators, who teach ac- 
cording to tiie maxim: “learning to do 
by doing,” are concerned mostly witii' 
tiie least explored of tiie tiiree 
domai n s. The “psychomotor domain”’ 
centers around tiie manipulation of ma- 
terials, equipment, apparatus, imple- 
ments, and tiie like, and tiie develop- 
ment of muscular or motor skills. This 
study attempted to define general mo- 
tor ability and to identify manipulative 
and body movements involved in exe- 
cuting identifiable tasks. In the- 
teaching/leaming process, the de- 
velopment of manual or manipulative 
skills proceeds on a continuum from* 
crude, fumbling experiences requiring 
correction to a peak where a student 
perfects and develops the speed, skill 
an d accuracy required for occupational 
proficiency. 

The principal researcher believed 
that if a system of classification of edu- 
cational objectives could be established' 
in what is called a “taxonomy,” teach- 
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ers, administrators, curriculum spe- 
cialists, researchers, etc., would be 
able to plan learning experiences 
within courses and curriculums with 
greater precision. 

The ultimate objective, of course, is 
to relate in a practical way how the 
educational forces on a student result 
in changed "behavior.” In other 
words, how efficient and effective are 
the sum-total of educational experi- 
ences for an individual in developing 
capabilities needed for personal, civic 
and occupational competence? 

Because of the exploratory and ex- 
perimental nature of this scholarly re- 
search effort (which built upon earlier 
studies that were carefully reviewed) 
those involved were primarily teacher 
educators and other coU^ personnel. 
Involvement of vocational educators at 
operational levels and from each voca- 
tional field was limited. A tentative, 
untried system for classifying educa- 
tional objectives in the psychomotor 
domain was developed as basic to fur- 
ther study that can be conducted ei- 
ther for general and/or vocational edu- 
cation. 

• 8. "A Proposal to Prepare Teach- 
ers AND TO Develop Instructional 
Materuls for Food Service Occupa- 
tions” BY HoLLANDSWORTH AND BaR- 
BOUR. 

This *‘pilot endeavor” tried in an 
all-too-short three week "experimental 
workshop” to develop curriculum ma- 
teriab and to upgrade teachers for food 
service occupations. This impossible 
task started with a theoretical behavior- 
al science approach. 

Then, clusters of jobs that might be 
groiqsed under production, sales or 
service occiq>ations were to he an- 



• 9. "A Study of the Aviation 
Mechanics Occupation” by Allen. 

The vigilance needed to safeguard 
human life and comfort, important 
cargoes, capital investment, and Na- 
tional security, is provided by skilled 
persons in the aviation mechanics oc- 
cupation. The capabilities of these 
skilled craftsmen and technicians to 
perform manipulative skills and to 
exercise mature judgment based on a 
solid foundation of related technical 



alyzed from an interdisciplinary angle. 
This task was to be accomplished by 
teachers, employer representatives, 
curriculum specialists, and other 
knowledgeable groups from such fields 
as: home economics, business, dis- 
tribution, trades and industries, and 
other specialties. 

Sp'£N:ifications of workers, course 
content, teaching outlines, curriculum 
patterns and instructional materials 
were to be prepared. Even the de- 
velopment of teachers for new areas of 
instruction was to be accomplished. To 
make the problem more difficult, there 
was limited participation by "grass 
roots” knowledgeable and experienced 
operational level persons, particularly 
from the secondary schools. 

Building on Proven Experiences 

The report itself was critical of the 
extremely limited accomplishments. It 
may be noted editorially that voca- 
tional industrial teacher educators 
throu^ years of experience with this 
kind of problem have developed a so- 
phistication for forming and working 
with representative vocational adviso- 
ry committees. 

Further, they have had extensive 
experience maldng occupational stud- 
ies, developing valid vocational courses 
based on trade and job analyses, 
organizing shops and laboratories to 
simulate actual occupational condi- 
tions, preparing current instructional 
materials and providing occupational 
upgrading inservice institutes for teach- 
ers. These are cited so that others 
undertaking similar studies and work- 
shops may conserve human and mate- 
rial resources by building upon such 
experiences and understandings rather 
than to "rediscover America.” 



knowledge, once developed, must be 
kept current with an ever-evolving 
technology. 

Since the inception of this industry, 
the public and private schools have 
trained students for employment as 
certified aviation mechanics. However, 
these efforts must be multiplied for 
preparing greater numbers of individ- 
uals to enter into the labor force, 
to retrain those whose skills must be 
updated, and to extend the work skills 




Topic Four: CURRICULUM PLANNING AND CORRELATION • The 
development of vocational education curriculums for a cluster of job titles • 
opportunities to advance to hi^er level jobs throu^ advanced study • appren- 
ticeship and other on-the-job programs. (Study 9. See also, studies 51 through 
66, in process) . 
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and related technical knowledge of 
other skilled persons for advanced 
positions. Trite as it may sound, this 
ralla for an acceleration and redirec- 
tion of efforts, greater effectiveness in 
the teaching/leaming processes, im- 
proved efficiency, and early inclusion 
in the curriculum of new techniques, 
materials, and industrial changes. 

Different Teaching Leveis/Methods 

This National research project in- 
volved airlines and aviation companies 
employing certified air frame and/or 
power plant mechanics. Among other 
things, it defined the technical knowl- 
edge and skills that should be de- 
veloped at different teaching levels, 
using different methods. The study 
also tried to answer the questions: 
**Are there sufficient similar 
teaching/leaming elements that may 
be clustered into a common curricu- 
lum ‘core’?” and, “What is the scope 
and range of training in industry?” 

Concerned Professional Persons 

Technically and mechanically ori- 
ented research analysts were the na- 



tional field survey technicians. The 
report of the cooperative work by this 
group, the study team, and a represen- 
tative National Industry Committee 
should be valuable to teachers, super- 
visors, curriculum specialists, industri- 
al teacher trainers, and area vocation- 
al a dminis trators concerned with cur- 
riculum development and program im- 
plications. Industrial training direc- 
tors and other manpower development 
personnel in industry and employment 
services, and vocational guidance per- 
sons will gain new insights into educa- 
tional and training specifications for 
the aviation mechanics occupation. 

Overview of Work 

The report gives an overview of 
work performed under each major 
category and sub-topic that relates to 
what the mechanic does with com- 
ponents, systems, materials, etc. These 
are given in terms of the percent of 
mechanics who perform a particular 
task, its frequency, the technical 
knowledge and manipulative skills re- 
quired, and the extent of industrial 
training. 



Changed Concepts of Testing 

The approach and the suggestions 
for written and comprehensive exami- 
nations on teaching and testing levels 
are especially important. Such exami- 
nations are structured around knowl- 
edge, comprehension, application, an- 
alysis and synthesis (the ability to put 
knowledge and skills together to carry 
out a specific job). 

While concerned principally with 
curriculum change, the study has oth- 
er implications. The projections in- 
clude • the conduct of national teacher 
institutes and workshops for updating 
teachers in content and methodology 
• changed instructional plants attuned 
to a continuously changing curriculum 
and new approaches; and • curriculum 
follow-through in which new materi- 
als, skills, knowledge, etc. are immedi- 
ately included as current instruction. 

Possibly the most significant projec- 
tion is that the data and report now be 
translated and applied in a practical 
way through the establishment of pilot 
programs to be followed later by eval- 
uation. 



Topic Five; CHANGING CURRENT PROGRAMS TO MEET EVOLVING NEEDS • Extending inschool secondary 
school offerings in distributive education • modifying home economics courses to develop homemaking programs that pro- 
vide unique effective service, especially to girls in disadvantaged famiUes • properly defining vocational business edu- 
cation courses to ensure employabfiity • the enrichment and extension of agricdtural courses • drtemunmg curnculums, 
and instructional time requirements in trade and industrial education. (Study 10. S.^e also, studies 67 through 84, m process) . 



• 10. “Determining Kinds of Gain- 
ful Employment in Which Former 
Students from Arkansas Secondary 
Schools Engage, and What Knowl- 
edge and Skills Homemaking Cur- 
RicuLUMs May Contribute to These 
Gainful Occupations” by Roberts. 

One of the concerns of the Panel of 
Consultants centered around the ex- 
tension of services in homemaking 
programs to include preparation for 
wage-earning jobs that depend on 
“homemaking” skills and knowledge. 

This particular research effort is 
accurately described by its title. Al- 
though related to one state, such 
findings as those dealing with curricu- 
lum modifications and program enrich- 
ment have relevance to general and 
vocational education administrators, 
teacher trainers, researchers and 
teachers in the field, curriculum coor- 
dinators and guidance- personnel any- 
where in the United States. 

Interestingly, the final report indi- 
cated tha t for a ten-year period, most 



former homemaking students who re- 
sponded found employment upon 
graduation from high school in cleri- 
cal, sales and service occupations. 
However, within the 70 occupations 
which were studied, primarily by 
home economics teachers, the job de- 
scriptions included personality factors 
and technical knowledge and basic 
alfiUa found to be included in 
homemaking courses. 

Answers In The Report 

While this is not an in-depth curri- 
culum study originating in occupation- 
al analyses with job skills identified 
from complete job analyses, the report 
contains valuable information in an- 
swer to three fundamental questions : 

• What kinds of jobs do graduates 
of homemaking courses get when they 
do accept gainful employment? 

• To what degree are the skills and 
technical knowledge required in wage- 
earning employment related to those 



contained in vocational homemaking 
courses? If they do relate but are not 
included, is it possible without reduc- 
ing the homemaking function to enrich 
and extend courses to include the de- 
velopment of basic competencies need- 
ed by young women for employment? 

• Finally, do the experiences and 
other qualifications of the teacher, and 
the size, location and organization of 
the high school influence the employ- 
ment of graduates? 

Persons reviewing the report may 
want to consider another dimension to 
add to the significant contribution 
home economics education may make 
through its exploratory practical arts 
function. For it is at this important 
juncture in students’ lives that many 
seek to transfer to other vocational 
fields for more specialized preparation 
for employment in business, distribu- 
tion and marketing, agriculture and 
kindred occupations, or the trades, in- 
dustries and technical pursuits. 



Topic Six: PROGRAM GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT • through the extension of programs, esj^ially for health 
occupations, service occupations and technical occupations. (Study 11. See also, studies 85 through 89, in process). 



• 11. “A Determination of Needed 
Adjustments /iind Extensions in the 
Curricular Patterns of Vocational 
Education in Agriculture” by Tay- 
lor. 

“Involvement,” “valid occupational 
analyses” and “knowledgeable and 
concerned specialists” from education, 
business and industry represent the 
key ingredients which assured the ear- 
ly use of the results of diis off-farm 
agricultural education study. 

Hie steps taken to carry out the 
specific purposes may be identified by 
grouping the major activities into such 
functions as: planning, organizing, de- 
veloping, promoting, disseminating, 
trying-out, revising, estabBshing pilot 
programs, evaluating, refining and, 
finally, adopting new curricidums. 

Organization, Doveiopment and 
Evaiuation 

Althou^ this National study was 
specifically directed to off-farm agri- 
cultural programs, the planning, 
procedures, and implementation tech- 
niques may be adapted to all other 
vocational fields. The rqioit itself is 
only one item in a “package.” It indi- 
cates very clearly &e historical se- 
quence of major activities; serves as 
an excellent example of organizational 
patterns for conducting a research 
project of this type; traces the contin- 
uous evaluation processes, and shows 
how concerned people assisted at each 
stage, including the most significant 
one of implementation. 

Information is included on the Task 
Force and its planning and materials 



development functions; the structure 
of advisory committees and commit- 
tees on the eviduation of materials 
prepared by the Task Force and oth- 
ers, and the research findings. 

A National seminar provided a 
forum. Here educators, business and 
industrial leaders came to review, dis- 
cuss, evaluate and promote a program 
that should meet more adequately the 
needs in agricultural supply (sales 
and service occupations), agricultural 
machinery (service occupations), or- 
namental horticulture (service occupa- 
tions) and agricultural chemicals. 

Feed Back and Eariy Application 

Under the leadership of Taylor, the 
study was planned to provide for con- 
tinuous feed back resulting from con- 
stant review and ei'aluation . . . always 
by persons with particular and special- 
ized knowledge! A major contribution 
lies in the practical program changes 
which are suggested at the “grass 
roots” level in pr^aring students for 
entry into off-farm agriciJtural occu- 
pations. 

In addition, state level program 
p lanning materials were developed. 
Suggested administrative actions and 
decisions to establish pilot and demon- 
stration programs are contained in 
separate brochures. These cover the 
four subject areas of: agricultural 
chemical technology, agricultural 
mechanization, ornamental horticul- 
ture and nursery, and agricultural 
supply. 

Other course materials for local 
programs were based on findings in 



agricultural occupations studies and 
revised program materials were de- 
veloped by subject matter specialists 
from business, industry, teaching, and 
university/college staffs. Fortunately, 
copies of all curriculum and program 
development materials were sent to 
head state teacher educators and head 
state supervisors in agricultural educa- 
tion for use within each state. 

Mention should be made of the five 
important area meetings throughout 
the United States in which over 300 
teachers, supervisors, teacher trainers, 
administrators, and employing organi- 
zations participated. From the sum- 
total of key participant involved, the 
development of vocational education 
programs for off-farm agricultural oc- 
cupations is moving rapidly. 

Hie study itself and the complemen- 
tary administrative development, cur- 
riculum and other materials which 
comprise the “package” serve as excel- 
lent examples of: a well-organized 
plan, well-executed procedures which 
resulted in the preparation of neces- 
sary materials to effect change; and a 
pattern for continuous evaluation and 
program refinement. 

The materials should be valuable, 
too, to manpower personnel, human 
resources coordinators, and others in- 
volved in curriculum change and the 
guidance of youth and adults. 



ii 



PLAIN TALK 



it 



Deliberate use was made of the Panel’s recommendations 
wild the definition of purpose of the Vocational Education 
Act For, it is in terms of the defined needs and responsibil- 
ities as expressed through some form of legislative intent 




that the end results of conceiving, planning, developing, 
reporting, disseminating, applying, and evaluating may be 
more directly assessed. 

“Plain Talk” provides a vantage point to look back on 
.... the sum-total of research effort and its impact to 
on-the-job-needs ... in other words, the how, who, why, 
when and where, and then quickly ahead to discover ways 
in which the totid research effort may be strengthened. 



Obviously, time and space will be limiting factors on the 
observations that are reported out in “Plam Talk. ’ These 
recorded observations and suggestions for a plan of action 
are intended to be honest, constructive attempts to 
strengthen the total vocational and practical arts education 
programs thmiigh a strengthened and expanded research 
effort. 
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It is Obvious That . . . 

• The three main groups concerned with vocational 
education should pool their resources and talents to 
establish the framework, dimensions, end specifications for 
a realistic, valuable, **grass roots” research and demon* 
stration program. Here, reference is made for the present to 
the Division of Adult Vocational and Library Services, the 
Division of Comprehensive and Vocational Education Re* 
search and the American Vocational Association. 

• There is limited correlation of national, regional and 
state effort. Thus, there is need to develop a functional, 
overall correlated plan for research and development which 
fulfills the mandates of the Act. 

• Research efforts, particularly as directed at high 
school age youth, have barely scratched the surface of need, 
indicating the complexity to planning, conducting and 
implementing such activities. This calls for greater involve- 



ment of qualified operational level persons and an acceler* 
ation of research *iffort. 

• Clearer delineation should be made of the level of local 
and state vigor and support in order to limit duplication of 
effort and to require state financing where a project should 
be carried on as a state function. This action will free 
limited research/development funds for major program 
development activities affecting greater numbers of high 
school age youth. 

• Research must be influenced directly by those who are 
to use it Was this not one of the underlying concerns which 
resulted in increased attention and funds for vocational 
education? Here, again, leading vocational educators with 
first-hand experience need to be involved earlier to guide 
and make decisions on major research ^ort and its impact 
on vocational education. 
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Vocational and Technical Education” by 
Pearce, Theodore. Fluid Power Society, Thi- 
ensville, Wis. (Project # 6-2203) 

• 42 “Coordination, Administration, and 
Evaluation of Summer Institutes on Fluid 
Power Education for Teachers of Vocational 
and Technical Education” by Pearce, Theo- 
dore. Fluid Power Society, Thiensville, Wis. 
(Project # 6-2278) 

• 43 “Directive-Non-Directive Teacher Ef- 
fectiveness” by Tuckman, Bruce. Rutgers- 
The State University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
(Project # 6-2300) 

• 44 “The Development and Testing of 
Instruments and Procedures for a Study of 
Student Selection Procedures in Techi^cal 
Education Programs” by Whitney, George S. 
American Technical AMOciation, Inc., Del- 
mar, N. Y. (Project # 64)255) 

• 45 “Methods of Increasing Student 
Achievement in Technical Preparatory Pro- 
grams,” 1966 Conference. Van HaU, Milo E. 
(Project # 6-8303). ERIC # ED 010 075; 
EDRS MF-10.09 HC-fO.56 

• 46 “Mathematics Clompetencies of High 
School Students in Relation to Screening 
Practices of Major Employers” by Landis, 
William H. Contra 0>sta County Department 
of Education, Pleasant Hill, (^f. (Project 

• 6-8323) 

• 47 “A Junior High School Industrial 
Technology Curriculum Project^’ by Towers, 
Edward R The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. (Project # 7-0003) 

• 48 “Workshop on Organization and Op- 
eration of Cooperative Work Experience 
Programs in Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion” by Harris, J. N. Tuskegee lastitute, 
Tuskegee, Ala. (Project # 7-0444) 

• 49 “Workshop to Plan for Education and 
Manpower Coordination in Selected Model 
Cities” by Healy, Patrick. National League 
of CSties, Washington, D. C (Project # 

7-1199) 

• 50 “A Symposium on Educational Man- 
power” by Davies, Donald. National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C (Project 

• 7-8207) 

Topic Four: CURRICULUM PLANNINR 

• 51 “Development and Evaluation of an 
Experimental Curriculum for the New Quin- 
cy (Massachusetts) Vocational-Technical 
^hool” by Gagne, Robert M. American 
institute for Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Proj- 
ect # 5-0009) 

• 52 “Evaluation of the Effectiveness of 
Using Specialized Instructors in Providing 
Occupationid Training for High School Vo- 
cational Agriculture Students” by Teeter, 
Glen. Magnet Cove Hifji SchooL Malvern, 
Ark. (Project # 54)013) 
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• 53 “Workshop for the Preparation of 
Home Economics Teachers to Teach Wage- 
Earning Programs in Food Semce”_ by 
FttltS) Anna Carol, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondalo, III (Project # 5-0015) 

• 54 “An Integrated Vocational Education 
Services Pilot Program in a Secondary 
School” by Agan, Ray. Kanm Sute Univer- 
sity, fons. (Project # 50027) 

• 55 “Establishment of a Course of Study 
in American Industry as a Transitjonal 
Subject Between General and Vocational 
Education” by Face, Wesley L.; Flug, Eu- 
gene BL Stout State University, Menomonie, 
Wis. (Project # 5-0058) 

• 56 “Development of a Curriculum and 

for Teaching Basie Vocational 
Talents” by Daily, John. George Washington 
University, Wai^gton, D. <1 (Project # 
5-0061) 

• 57 “Curricula Implications of Automatic 
Data Processing for Educational Institu- 
tions” by Bangs, Kendrick F. University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. (Project # 5-0144) 

• 58 “Identification of Common Behavioral 
Factors as Bases for Pre-Entry Preparation 
of Workers for Gainful Employment” by 
Sjogren, Dou{^ D. Colorado State Universi- 
ty, Boulder, Colo. (Project # 5-0149) 

• 59 “Development of Curriculum Guide in 
Electro-Medianical Technology” by Roi^, 
Maurice W. Oklahoma State Universi^, 
Stillwater, OUa. (Project # 5-0158) 

• 60 “Program for Recovering and Extend- 
ing Potential for High School Underachiev- 
ers Seeking Entrance at a Reiponal Commu- 
nity College” by Shea, John (Project # 
54)569) 1966^ 51 pages, ERIC # ED 010 
120 ; EDRS MF-10.09, HC-12.04. 

• 61 “Experimental Curriculum for Elec- 
tro-Mechanical Technicians in (Computer and 
Business Machines Technology” by Fellows, 
Doucdas. Ward Technical Bistitute, Universi- 
ty of Hartford, Hartford, Conn. (Project # 
6-1489) 

• 62 “Development of an Experimental 
Nongraded Area Vocational Hi^ School 
Associated With a Community College” by 
Donnell, Nelson. Bevard County Board of 
Public Instruction, Titusville, Fla. (Project 

• 6-2164) 

• 63 “A Research and Development Pro- 
gram for Training in Micro-Precision Skills” 
by Wales, Hugh C. University of Illinois, 
Urbana, HI. (Project # 6-2336) 

• 64 “A National Survey: High School and 
Student Characteristics, and Their Relation- 
ships to the Occupational and Post-High 
School Educational Experiences of Trade 
and Industrial Vocational Course Graduates” 
by Eninger, Max W. American Institute for 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Project # 
6-2414) 

• 65 “Feasibility of a Systematic Study of 
Manpower and Educational Training Pro- 
grams of Selected Health Occupations” by 



Polliard, Forbes W. Indianapolis Hospital 
Development Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Project # 6-2444) 

• 66 “domputer-Aided Drafting and De- 
sign Summer Institute” by Morphonios, 
Alex. Miami-Dade Junior College, Miami, 
Fla. (Project 7-0435) 

Topic nw: GURRIGULUMS TO MEET NEEDS 

• 67 “Development of Training Programs 
for Youth Preparing to Enter Non-Farm 
Jobs” by Mondart, C. L. The Louisians State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. (Project # 
50016) 

• 68 “Development and Evaluation of In- 
structional Programs in Ornamental Nur- 
sery, Floriculture, and Turf Occupations for 
the Northwestern United States” by Love, 
Gene M. Pennsylvania State Univerrity. 
(Project # 5-0022) 

• 69 “Training Institute to Upgrade Teach- 
ers of Vocational Agriculture in Distributive 
Education and Supervised Training in Off- 
Farm Agricultural Occupations” by Hull, 
William Lee. Oklahoma Sute University, 
Stillwater, Olda. (Project # 5-0025) 

• 70 “An Integrated Vocational Education 
Service Pilot Program in a Secondary 
School” by Agan, Ray. Kansas Sute Univer- 
sity. (Project # 5-0027) 

• 71 “Training Program for Teachers and 
Leaders of Gainful Emplo:pient Traii^g 
Programs in Home Economics” by Conne, 
June. Oklaboma Sute University, Stillwater, 
Okla. (Project # 5-0053) 

• 72 “An Experimental Evaluation of Ap- 
proaches to Preparing High School Students 
for Agricultural Occupations Other Than 
Fanning’ by Ckister, John K. University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. (Project # 
5-0069) 

• 73 “DevelopmenUl Programs in Animal 
Science” by Stone, Walter. Sute University 
of New York, Nelhi, N.Y. (Project # 
5-0071) 

• 74 “An Eight Week Summer IVaining 
Program to Upgrade Subject Matter Compe- 
tency of High School Drafting Teachers in 
Advanced Graphics, Statics and Applied 
Mathematics” by Dobrovolny, Jerry S. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. (Project # 5-0073) 

• 75 “Educational Restrictions to Agricul- 
tural Success^Farmer Income and Educa- 
tion” Persons, Edgar A. ERIC ED 010 038 
1966 MF 1.27 HC 16.12 Pages 153. (Project 

• 5-0082) 

• 76 “Conference on Home Economics Pro- 
gram Development for DisadvanUged Youth 
and Their Families” by Henderson, Grace 
M. Pennsylvania Sute University, University 
Park, Pa. (Project # 5-0091) 

• 77 “Demonstration Center at Reidland 
Hi gli School For Triuning Youth in Non- 
farm Agricultural Occupations” by Binkley, 
Harold. University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. (Project # 5-0131) 



• 78 “A Process for Determining Vocation- 
al Competencies in the Performance of Nine 
Essenti^ Activities for Sales PersonneL” Al- 
bracht, James J. ERIC ED 010 070 1966 
Pages 149 MF $0.27 HC $5.96 (Project # 
5-0156) 

• 79 “An Experience with the life and 
Work of the Disadvantaged for the Pre- 
service . Education of Home Economics 
Teachers” by East, Marhorie. Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa. (Proj- 
ect #54)167) 

• 80 “Determining Vocational Competen- 
cies for the Performance of Essential Activi- 
ties for Sales Personnel in the F^d ludus- 
try” by'Albracht, James J. Michigan Sute 
University, East Lansing, Mich. (Project # 
54)182) 

• 81 “Scientific Secretary Training Pro- 
gram Development” by Swenson, J. H. Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. (Project 
#54)188) 

• 82 “Development of a Film for Intei^re- 
Ution and Training for Homemaker Service” 
by Jacoby, Alberta. Mental Health Film 
Board, Inc., New York Gty, N.Y. (Project 

• 5-1318) , ^ 

• 83 “Survey to Determine AppropriaU Oc- 
cupational Training Programs in the Field 
of Efistribution and Marketing at Various 
Levels of Education” by Peck, Charles E. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
(Project # 5-1327) 

• 84 “A Study of the Effectiveness of a 
Military-Type Computer-Based Instructional 
System When Used in Gvilian High School 
Courses in Electronics and Automechanics” 
by Rozran, Gilbert B. Systems Operations 
Support, Inc., King of Prussia, Pa. (Project 

• 5-1332) 

Topic Six: PROGRAM GROWTH 

• 85 “Regional Conferences on Education, 
Training and Employment” by Bertolaet, 
Ftederick. The Research Council of the 
Great Cities Program for School Improve- 
ment—CJiicago, 111. (Project # 54)010) 

• 86 “Summer Institutes in ■ Fluid Power 
Education for Teachers of Vocational and 
Industrial Education” by Lamb, Frederidc 
W. Fluid Power Society, Thiensville, Wis. 
(ftoject # 54)019) 

• 87 “A Long-Range Study of Practical 
Nursing” by Tomlinson, Robert M. Universi- 
ty of Illinois, Urbana, HL (Project # 
5-0126) 

• 88 “The Development and Improvement 
of Directed Work-Experience Programs in 
Expanded Vocational Education Offerings in 
Agriculture at the Secondary School Level” 
by Cushman, Harold R. Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. (Project # 54)161) 

• 89 “A Pilot Project in Curriculum De- 
velopment for Work, Experience and ‘Occu- 
pations'” by Groole, Marvin C. Oakland 
Unified School District, Oakland, CaUf. 
(Project # 54)163) 



AVAILABILITY OF REPORTS FOR FURTHER STUDY* 

All reports which are foUowed by the letters ERIC and an acquisition number like ED 010 OM, may ht 
DcJcuinem Reproduction Service, Aficrophoto Division, Bell and HoweU Company, 1700 Shaw Avenue, G^eland, Ohio 44112. The 
letters (MF) indicate the availability of microfiche copies; and (HC) for hardbound copies, at the pnces given. 

Other completed reports that have not been entirely processed through ERIC may have what is ^ed a 
number, like VT 000 000. A facsimile copy of each entire report, only, may be obtain^ U cMLAdd^ 

reports to; Retrieval Specialist, ERIC Gearinghouse, The Center for Vocational and Teclmical Education, Ohio State University, 900 

Kinnear Road, <>lumbus, Ohio 43212. , j j- .i *t.. 

Important: When ERIC numbers like ED 010 000 are given in subsequent issues, ordem should then be placed directly with the 

ERIC Document Repriuluction Service. 
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***ReieaKh Visibility” is a research project of the American Vocational 
Association. The purpose is to give visibility to significant research; experi* 
mentali demonstration and pilot programs; upgrading institutes, seminars and 
workshops: and other leadership development activities for teachers, supervisors 
and admiabtrators. The “Research Visibflity*' report synthesizes imporunt 
projects which have been reviewed, selected and analyzed for their value to 



vocational, technical and practical arts educators, guidance personnel, and 
other leaders in education, manpower and related fields. A composite bibli* 
ography of significant research and devdopment materials Is Induded. 

The projea is cooperatively financed by the American Vocational Association 
and a Vocational Education Act of 196S grant (OEG S-7«070fiSS, project 7*0fiSS; 
“Synthesis and Application. of Research Findings in Vocational Education”). 



VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

IS PEOPLE . . . With Educational Needs Beyond the High School 



THE PRICELESS 
INGREDIENT ... 

V t 

Tlie greatness of a nation and the 
well being of its people depend on the 
degree to winch its human potential is 
prepared to lead continuously useful 
and productive lives. This concern for 
the development of the full spectrum 
of people to their maximum capacity 
is the base iqion which four successive 
issues of “Research Visibility” were 
planned. 

Special Needs... Special Programs 

The Panel of Ctmsultants on Voca- 
tional Education in its study and delib- 
erations had evidence that over many 
years vocational educators and public 
school systems had developed conven- 
tional programs of vocational educa- 
tion for youth and adults of varying 
interests, abilities, and ages. These 
were limited, primarily, by education- 
al, legal regulations and financial con- 
ditions prevailing at the time. 

Emergency Training Cycles 

Still other special programs and 
services were developed to meet a 
whole host of National emergencies. 
Records show that in periods of 
economic recession, with their concom- 
itant economic and social upheavals, 
great n umb ers in the ranks of unem- 
ployed adults and disadvantaged 
youth were helped through vocational 
education and training. 



Research and Development Projects 
Area Two.- People with Educational Needs Beyond 
the High School 



Vocational and Practical Arts 
Reids, Related Services and 
Persons Served by RftD 
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RESEARCH VISIBILITy xeflecU the conthming le«de«liip to Tocational and prac- 
tical arta education of Dr. C Thomas Olivo* Director, Division of Industrial Education, 
State Education Department, University of the St&Te of New York. 

The organisation for the monthly series of this pnbRcaUon, the pattern for reporting 
and, importantly, the complete writing of this issue represent his work. 
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Under war emergency coat^tions, still more programs, 
which were to serve, millions bf people, were literally set 
in motion overnight . . . and vreie changed daily to reflect ^ 
shifdng demands and meet crucial labor market shortages. 
Today, in all areas of vocational education the capability 
to adjust to evolving and critical sodetal issues and human 
resource demands is again reflected. 

The Return to Olci Clichds 

But, unfortunately, whenever .Federal and/or State 
funds are curtailed, or the public fervor to meet an 
emergency slowly fades, apatiby sets in. Needed programs 
concdved are dropped, and the public and the whole 
educational enterprise cycles around and reverts to old, 
unrealistic concepts of education for an **elite society.** 
Until recmidy, what seoned like "education for educa* 
tion*s** sake overrode the facts and needs , as revealed by 
die Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, and the 
"Manpower Report J the Plresident to the Congress.** 

Critical Asaessment 

This is a point of time in history where more and more 
critical assessments are being made of what truly is 
happening to this Nation*s priceless human resource. Ques* 
tions are being adced about adequacy, accessibility, flex* 
ibility, administration, the nature and quality of instruc* 
tion, the instructional process, and how the needs of more 
and more youth and adulUi are being provided for in 
vocational education and training programs. And, once 
employed, what possibilities will there be for workers to 
remain updated? 




• KEYSTONES FOR MEASUREMENT 

This issue concentrates on those projects funded by the 
Division of Comprehensive Vocational Education Re- 
search, Bureau of Research, and bears on any aspect of the 
program: planning, organization, development, demon- 
stration, innovation, and evaluation, for youth and adults 
• . with educational needs beyond the high school.** 

Program Accessibility 

Three major topics are treated. The first relates to "ac- 
cessibility,** tile ke^tone for measuring the broad range 
of curriculum offerings in the context of an enlarged labor 
market area to better serve youth and adults. 

A Sccoiid Major Topic . . . Curriculums 
Analyses of groups of job tities in an occupational field 
(those requiring a common body of skills and rdated 



* 

technology) reveal that clusters of jobs fall into employ- 
ment ‘ classification levels. These may range from fibe 
single-skill operative, to the semi-skilled worker, to the 
craftsman and technician, to the semi-professional, and to 
other levds. Thus, Topic Two explores "Evolving Cur- 
riculums and Levels.** 

Forces Affecting Standards 

_ T'opic Three treats "Forces Influencing Quality Stand- 
ards.** Research and development projects are included 
which: • evaluate training programs with employment 
demands; • provide feedback from occupational analyses 
of labor market and vocational advisory committees; and 
• assess the adequacy of vocational guidance services with 
feeder schools, in placement and in follow up. 



• PROJECT SELECTION 

The projects selected for reporting center around: 

• youth who have been graduated directly from hi^ 
school and who want to enter a vocation; 

• youth who may be early school leavers and have 
occupational experience of some type, but who want to 
move into otiier employment or to a higher level, and 

• adults who may be displaced occupationally and 
need training for a new occupation or to move into other 
employment. 

This issue focuses on those youth and adults whose 
needs may be served tmiquely by programs of 

• vocational education in public imd private institu- 
tions, organizations and schools on a post-secondary level. 



• ADDED REPORTS: ERIC SERVICES 

R & D Projects for "High School Age Youth" 

Because of space limitations, some completed studies 
were not previously treated and other projects "in proc- 
ess** which were omitted from the Bibliography are now 
included. 

"Research in Education^' 

Some additional statements about ERIC: The national 
system furnishes information about research and related 
documents through "Research in Education.** This publica- 
tion of the Office of Education is issued twelve times a 
year. It is nvailiffile from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20402. The curreni. domestic rate is $11.00 per 
year; foreign, $13.75. 

Persons concerned with manpower training and ancil- 
lary services as an integral part of a total vocational and 
practical arts program may want to note that "Research in 
Education** includes (a) abstracts of materials acquired by 
all of the Clearin^ouses; (b) abstracts and Ibts of new 
and completed projects initiated by the Bureau of Re- 
search; and (c) full information on how to obtain specific 
materials from the ERIC Document and Reproduction 
Service (EDRS) . 
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SYNTHESIS OF RESEARCH • RECOMMENDED APPUCATIONS 



With Educational Needs Beyond The High School 



Topic Ont: ACCESSIBILITY TO AREA PROGRAMS • Extending full time curriculum offerings in voc^onal 
and ^ucation in area vocational schools for enlarged combinations of school districts • Developing ef* 

fective poet-secondary programs which meet more adequately the needs of youth and adults who are hig^ school 
graduates or early school leavers and adults. (Studies 2:1 throu^ 2.6. See also, studies 2:12 through 2:19, in 
process). 



• 2:1 “Vocational Training for li- 
brary Technicians: A Survey of Ex- 
perience to Date” by Martinson. 

Is it possible to take the task areas 
of the professional librarian and train 
subprofessional personnel to perform 
some of them? By such action would 
medical library services be increased 
and at the same time would the flow of 
information to bio-medical research- 
ers, health professionals, and the gen- 
eral public be accelerated? 

TWs “survey of mcperience” covered 
programs (a) established for library 
tec^cians on a post-secondary train- 
ing level, requiring less than a bac- 
calaureate degree and with (b) formal 
classroom instruction (as contrasted 
widi in-service or continuing on-the- 
job programs for library employees). 

Problems and Inadequacies 

Since the training of library techni- 
cians represents a new level, such 
problems were identified as: (a) the 
articulation of the technician with the 
professional supervisor; (b) die ques- 
tion of employer acceptance of sub- 
professionals to perform the simpler 
tasks, and (c) reorganization within 
an employment structure to accom- 
modate library technicians. 

This experience survey also points 
out other inadequacies like die need 
for valid analyses of occupations from 
which a common term and job specifi- 
cations might be developed and a 
broad occupational study to define an 
“information technology program.” 
Here the training of librarian techni- 
cians may represent one curriculum 
and other job tides in a cluster may 
require training at the hi^ school 
level. 

The five groups who were surveyed 
for comparable and rdevant data in- 
cluded: administrators, teachers, stu- 
dents, graduates and employers. Case 
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studies are included of the schools 
which were; surveyed. 

Some of the Suivoy Findings 

The major surv^ findings rdate to: 

• The numbers of institutions actu- 
ally offering library courses at the 
sub-professional levd; • die effec- 
tiveness of preparatory programs as 
measured by program grovrth, place- 
ment, etc.; • the limited extent of cur- 
rent employment in public and school 
libraries and in government installa- 
tions; ethe scarcity of instructional 
materials; and the dependence for 
teaching staff on professionals who 
may not have had experience in this 
evolving field. 

The survey is a ^ound-breaking 
one. More in-depth lid^r market and 
tr aining program information, occupa- 
tional data, etc., need to be gathered 
and studied by researchers, curricu- 
lum specialists, administrators, in- 
structional supervisors, and odier 
manpower personnel before job spe- 
cifications and needs are clearly de- 
fined; before curriculums are estab- 
lished based on analyses. 

• 2:2 “A Pilot Study in Advanced 
Instrumentation for Technical Instruc- 
tors” by Larson. 

Industrial instrumentation affects 
the well-being and lives of all people. 
Without instrumentation such innova- 
tions as outer space communications 
and exploration, oceanographic de- 
velopments, the computerization of in- 
dustries, and the automation of plants 
would not be an accomplished fact. 

As a comparatively new vocational 
industrial-technical education pro- 
gram, a need exists to update teachers 
who (a) are teaching in such an in- 
structional program in secondary or 
pos^8econdary schools, (b) may be 
providing ancillary instructional serv- 



ices, and (c) who are encouraging oc- 
cupationally qualified craftsmen to en- 
ter into teaching. 

This institute followed good princi- 
ples of organization in (a) involving 
knowledgc^le persons from indust^ 
and vocational education to serve iu 
advisors in identifying emerging tech- 
nological developments; (b) defining 
on-the-job experiences and recommend- 
ing qualified specialists within indus- 
try; and (c) developing up*to-the min- 
ute instructional materials simultane- 
ously with the acquiring of new tech- 
nical skills and the associated related 
technology. 

Value of the Report 

The report, of this industry/uni- 
versity two-week institute should be val- 
uable to teacher trainers who are de- 
veloping similar in-plant/college coor- 
dinated programs, vocational curricu- 
lum specialists, adininisfrators and su- 
pervisors who are planning to include 
an instrumentation curriculnm or ex- 
tension courses, and craft advisory 
committees. • 

Technical laboratory teachers in in- 
strumentation, those who teach related _ 
technical subjects, and others in asso- 
ciated disciplines will find the teacher- 
made materials helpful to the further 
development of course outlines, 
teaching plans, information and job 
sheets, and testing materials. 



Note: Concerned persons may want 
to refer, too, to the Curriculum Guide 
tiffed: “Instrumentation Technology.” 
This Guide was prepared under direc- 
tion of the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, and bears the 
identifying number of OE 80033. It is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 20402. 
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• 2:3 **Eight Week Summer Institute Training Program 
To Teach Instructors of Instrumentation Technology** by 
ZioL 

Updating institutes for instructors in industrial instru- 
mentation technology have been carried on ever since the 
late fifdes in certain of the North Atlantic States. The 
Rutgers University institute project previously reported, 
and die foxemnner of such institutes in the Nation, the 
State University of New York, Division of Vocational 
Technical Rducadon at Oswego, were keyed to teachers in 
the secondary schools where quality vocational industrial- 
technical education programs were offered. 

By contrast, two other 1966 summer instrumentation 
institutes, (approved under PL88-210) were primarily 
invitational ones to teachers of instrumentation or auto* 
matic control in existing or potential programs of techni- 
cal institutes or junior colleges. 

Wise Use of Industiy Know-How 

The Rutgers/Oswego Institutes followed a completely 
within-industry approach for the development of skills, 
related, instrumentation technology, and the mathematics, 
physics, measurement and circuitry principles and prac- 
tices that are supportive related subjects in a curriculum. 

The California institute took the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion*s “Instrumentation Technology** Curriculum Guide 
and attempted to prqiare teachers to teach physics for 
instrumentation, related matiiematics, mechanical measur- 
ing principles, electronic circuitry, and instrumentation 
shop practice as the first year of a two-year post-secondary 
program. Thus, the emphasis was on the “development of 
knowledges and skills essential for teaching specialized 
courses in Instrumentation Technology.** 



While the Rutgers and former Oswego institutes were 
conducted in industrial plants with a fine cooperative 
working arrangement among representative industries, the 
California project used the instructional facilities of a city 
college and added loaned or rented equipment. 

The r^ort of the Institute contains daily critiques and 
evaluations of: the number of specialists from the college 
and industry who participated in a dosely coordinated 
program, the instructional facilities, and the field trips and 
supportive services. Since the institute was keyed to the 
“Instrumentation Technology** Curriculum Guide, no cur- 
riculum materials are included. The second similar insti- 
tute report for State University of New York, Agriculture 
and Technical College at Morrisville, was not available for 
reporting at this time. 

Programs to Match the Capabilitios of People 

The point that needs to be emphasized at this time is 
that teacher trainers, state supervisors and others who may 
plan similar institutes in future years should carefully com- 
pare the plans of instrumentation at Rutgers, Oswego, Cali- 
fornia, and elsewhere. Importantly, recognition should be 
made that quality Instrumentation Technology Curriculums 
may be provided at either or both the hi^ school level as 
part of a vocational industrial-technical education program 
or within post-secondary institutions. 

Missing Ingredient: Vertical Curriculum Planning 

Taking an editorial prerogative, it is a sad indictment of 
industrial teacher trainers and vocational curriculum spe- 
cialists when the preparation of teachers and the develop- 
ment of curriculum materials are not planned so there is 
vertical curriculum coordination between secondary and 
post-secondary levels. Until sudi time as there is an 
awakening of the tremendous capabilities of secondary 
school age youth, the needs long expressed by the Instru- 
mentation Society of Amerca for education and trained 
instrumratation technicians, who are ^aduates of tius 
secondary schools, as well as others who are developed at 
a higher level which builds upon such training, the present 
aggravated shortage will become even more severe. And 
youth, as the most priceless human resource, will continue 
to be downgraded. 



• 2:4 “Program for Technical Com- 
munications Training for Technical 
Education Teachers (Summary Re- 
port)** by Wdsman. 

Effective communication, trite as it 
may sound, is an essential ingredient 
m the teaching/leaming process. 
Thus, the ability of the teacher to 
communicate dqiends on the wise use 
of ihe written and spoken word as wdl 
as any other aid, device or technique 
that may reach another person. 

o 



The first two weeks of this commu- 
nications institute were specially 
planned for technical education teach- 
ers. Here they listened to and worked 
with able educational and industrial 
leaders in particular areas of technical 
and industrial communications. This 
subjected the candidates, to principles, 
akilla and effective practices in techni- 
cal communications, relating this 
knowledge to improving teacher-made 
curriculum materials, personal writing 
skills, and more effective oral commu- 
nication. 



Wholesome Approach to Improved 
Communications 

A seri^ of instructional units are 
included in die summary report These 
may serve as a base for outlining 
future course content Those who plan 
teacher education programs or super- 
vise teachers and evaluate their in- 
structional effectiveness will find a 
wholesome approach in both content 
and methodology. This may- be tiie key 
to the problem of continuously improv- 
ing the communications sldUs of edu- 
cators. It may provide foundational 




infonnation tor pretesting communi* 
cation abilities in new teachers and 
may help to define in a more practical 
way the nature and extent of commu* 
nications courses and experiences re- 
quired in the professional preparation 
of teachers. 

Some of the major units related to: 
basic elements of technical writing, 



technical, editorial practices, informa- , 
tion storage and retrieval, publications 
photography, principles and practices 
of graphic arts, industrial and techni- 
cal forms of communication, and ad- 
vanced elements of technical writing. 
Resource materials used as out-of-class 
references are identified with each 
unit 



The third week of the institute was 
coupled with another annual institute 
on Technical and Industrial Communi- 
cations. Here, other industrial person- 
nel presented a different panoramic 
overview' of the entire area of commu- 
nications and attempted to extend still 
further the communication capabilities 
of each conferee. 



• 2:5 **The Documentation of Steps to Establish a Techni- 
cal College and the Evaluation of TERT* as a Planning 
Tool for Educators, (Phase I)** by McKee. 

The project title indicates that the researchers consid- 
ered the essential steps of planning, ccnstructing and 
equipping the physical plant and instructional facilities of a 
technical college. Other documentation relates to curricu- 
lum development, staffing, recruiting and student selec- 
tion, etc. 

The term "technical college** in this study refers to a 
post-high school institution which concentrates on occupa- 
tional, technical and smni-professional education, and 
provides training for those who will directly enter the 
work force following completion of a two-year program 
leading to an associate in applied science degree. 

Secondly, the study attempted to evaluate "PERT,** a 
management tool and system as a Program Evaluation and 
Review Technique. Another term, "critical path,**, is used 
to denote the starting and target or completion dates: the 
period between conception and the actual operation of a 
program. 

Major Classifications in "PERT* 

The body of the report reveals the major items, activi- 
ties or tasks to be accomplished in establishing a collie. In ' 
this case, nine important classifications are used with the 
PERT system. These include: physical plant, instructional 
eqiupment and facilities, students, personnel, budget, li- 
brary, curriculum, contractual services,^ policies and op- 
erating procedures. 

To "old timers** familiar with established school plan- 
ning procedures in vocational education, the nine major 
activities follow analysis techniques of breaking down 
complex overall administrative responsibilities into major 
components, then into other prime activities, and sub- 
activities. 




dimensions of preplanning^ permits easy and Constant 
cheddng at critical points in a ti^t schedule, and provides 
opportunities to assess program development progress; 

'While a statement in the report indicates that a college 
was built and established in 84 work da]r8 after the first 
staff member reported, the total manhours required was 
15,000 or the equivalent of 7^ man years of work! The 
report recommended the need for an even greater number 
of manhours in the plaiming stage. Persons reviewing the 
report should not lose sight of the fact that, in addition to 
preplanning, time had been spent for such pr elimina ry 
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work as the making of occupational studies to determine 
interest, need and support; and in devising appropriate 
legislation, and seeking assurances of financial support. 

A Helpful Guide to School Planners 

The tasks identified in the narrative body matter, the 
master chart, and the flow charts with major activities and 
schedules, are commended to school planners. State educa- 
tion department administrators and supervisors, teacher 
trainers and others who are planning vocational education 
programs. 

While devised for a technical college, the plans and 
techniques are also applicable at the secondary school 
level. This is a refreshingly different approach to school 
planning with consideration given to latest industrial 
management techniques for possible application in voca- 
tional education. 

The techniques of analyzing, charting out and de- 
veloping check lists and check points for significant activi- 
ties and according to a time schedule, should simplify and 
accelerate the establishment of new area vocation^ 
schools. With some adaptations and ingenuity it may be 
possible to use the plan and system to assess and modify 
existing programs of vocational education. 

• 2:6 " Summer Institute to Train Data Processing Teach- 
ers for tbe New Oklahoma Statewide Computer Science 
System, (Final Report on Phase I) ** by Tuttle. 

A total statewide program of teacher education in a 
newly evolving field was preceded by and based upon a 
design- of a data processing curriculum. Such a curriculum 
was developi^d from an analysis of industrial data and a 
feasibility study which, among other issues, sou^t to 
determine the practicability of utilizing a time-sharing 
schedule and a remote data communication transmission 
terminal. 

Part, of the study dealing with the summer institute 
concluded with statements that : 

• Teachers with good backgrounds in mathematics, 
science and business may be trained in two ten-wedc 
summer sessions to become qualified teachers in tele- 
communications ; 
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• Aptitude interest and capabilities for teaching data 
processing can be measured; 

• Teacher training requirements can be defined for 
teaching post-bi^ school technical education programs 
leading to the development of computer programers or 
systems analyst technicians; and 

• Teachers of data processing can develop in institutes a 
wholesome philosophy of vocational education and the 
significant place of the technician in an automated indus- 
trial society. 

Other states may want to study carefully the significant 
findings and experiences for organizing a statewide pro- 
gram using a centralized data processing unit as a comple- 
mentary, functional part of every area school’s program. 

The researchers developed course outlines and bibliog- 
raphies of resource items which relate to the assembly 
language, basic data processing mathematics, data process- 
ing accounting, and statistics. Instruction in specialized 
program languages of FORTRAN AND COBOL empha- 
sized a problem approach through actual laboratory work. 
The electronic data processing curriculum developed as a 

result of Uiis study is included in the Appendix. 

\ 

Time-Sharing Computers and Remote Terminal 

Devices 

Equally valuable is the scholarly and yet down-to-earth 
research study containing National data and testimony on 
the burgeoning need to train great numbers for computer 
programing, giving consideration to time-sharing com- 
puters and computer systems and remote terminal devices 



which may be applied in an educational setting. 

While data for this research project was obtained for 
one state, the methodology and instruments used, and the 
comparable information received, the experience should 
be utilized and built upon by other states. The data was 
analyzed and classified according to major occupational 
clusters like programers and systems analysts for business 
applications or scientific applications. Cost analyses and 
essential considerations for establbhing a statewide, and 
possibly regionalized, program are projected. 

Feasibility and Effeetiveness 

The feasibility study contains tremendous significant 
information that demands careful analysis by contiguous 
states as well as others who are either operating limited 
programs or planning new ones. This stq> is recommended 
for state and regional levels with committee representation 
from local areas. For, it is at the state level where the first 
decision must be reached to correlate facilities, programs, 
and services among all school districts into a state or 
regional vertically coordinated program for secondary and 
post-secondary sdiools. 

Curriculum coordinators, general and vocational admin* 
istrators and supervisors, researchers, subject matter spe- 
cialists, potential teachers, counseling and manpower per- 
sonnel, teacher trainers, et al, will find both die occupa- 
tional/labor market feasibility study and the teacher insti- 
tute nqiort important to the e:ctension of data processing 
programs which may reach across more than one school 
district. 



Topic Two: EVOLVING CURRICULUMS AND LEVELS • Meeting manpower training demands in a constwdy 
nhftiig in g technological society • Identifying levels of vocational education programs within post-secondary insti- 
tutions to provide instruction beyond the hi^ school levd • Curriculum materials development for post-high 
school • Administration of technical education. (Study 2:7. See also, studies 2:20 throu^ 2:26, in process). 




• 2:7 **The Feasibility of a Systebiatic Study of Manpower Requireiients 
AND Education and Training Programs of Selected Health Occupations” by 

POIIIABD. 

The newly emerging concept of health means optimum physical, mental and 
social efficiency and wdl being, in addition to freedom from disease and 
untimely death. These deinan^g healtii goals require greater utilization of 
health programs and services and more healtii manpower. Many of these persons 
will ne^ to devdop highd Impels of dcills and related technical Imowledge. 

Studies Essential to Wise Manpower Utilization 

As skilled personnel and high quality service requirements in the healtii 
occupations are projected according to population, evidence points to the need 
for: • conducting occupational studies of health and reht^ occupations; • 
clustering job specifications into levels , according to d^rees of. conqilexity, 
maturity of judgment, and extent and di^ of trying required; • making 
analyses to define scope and sequence of knowledge, and skills; • organizin|' and 
pi ans gin g education and training programs, facilities, staff, etc.; and • utilizing 
in- and qutside-of-school personnel and facilities. 

Major projects or experiences were studied which may apply to the conduct of 
a compr^ensive systemwide health occupations manpower study in. an urban 
community. This feasibility report indicates that such a study of requirements, 
utilization of resources, education and training programs for selected healtii 
occupations, should be undertaken. 
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Components of a Long-Term Study 

f 

A general plan was advanced for a long-term project aimed to alleviate health 
manpower ahortagea by preparing adequate numbers of well-trained and edu- 
cated personneL The propos^ study is to be conducted in different phases with 
identified and sdieduled using good occupational analyses, organizational 
and modem management techniques. These are well document^ in the report 

The study would relate to: 

• the coordination of need with the wise use of community resources; 

• the assessment of manpower to conserve human energy and resources; 

• translating emerging occupations into curriculum patterns; 

• matching human capabilities with job specifications for a more intelligent 
dispersal of manpower; 

• the s^tematic planning and articulation of functional assignments with 
education and training programs; 

• developing pilot programs and; finally, 

• suggesting a plan of action for consideration by other urban communities 
which would build upon whatever outcomes mig^t apply. 



Chief school administrators on state , 
levds and others serving enlarged 
school population areas; manpower, 
labor market and economic area plan- 
ners; supervisors reqmnsible for health 
occupations; researchers and teacher 
trainers, will find the report a good 
resource which establishes the feasi- 
bility of an in-depth systemwide study 
and identifies the nature of and struc- 
ture for such an undertaking. Hie 
study rq[K>rt applies equally as wdl to 
high school age youth. 

Note: This research project was 
listed (item 65) as being **in process'* 
in the last issue. Experience indicates 
that manpower findings in health occu- 
pations require full and part-time edu- 
cation and training programs provided 
at various educationid institutes. 



Topic Throo: FORCES INFLUENCING QUALITY STANDARDS • Direct relationships between training and em- 
ployment • Occupational information feedback • Program flexibility built upon occupational analyses • Voca- 
tional guidance and feeder schools; placement and follow up of work performance. (Stupes 2:8 throu^ 2:10. See 
also, studies 2:27 through 2:36, in process) . 



• 2:8 *The Influence of Industrial 
Arts Experiences on Grades Earned in 
Post-Hi^ School Trade and Technical 
Curriculums*’ by Moss. 

Teachers of industrial arts subjects 
and trade and technical courses in 
vocational industrial-technical educa- 
tion curriculums have for years sup- 
ported the premise that one of the 
many tmique contributions of industri- 
al arts education at the senior high 
school level was its pre-vocational val- 
ue; that the success factor of students 
continuing in a related trade or techni- 
cal curriculum was greater than for 
those who entered without such ex- 
perience. And on this basis, and some 
others, many programs of industrial 
arts education were justified. 

. Continuous Self-Assessment 

Over this same period of time, indus- 
trid arts educators have continuously 
carried on a self-assessment and di- 
alogue about objectives, functions, or- 
ganization, accomplishments, etc. 
These were always attempts to keep 
the programs modern and to extend 
the nature and scope of services, par- 
ticularly to youth. Lacking research 
findings and other objective evidence, 
like any other fidd where people are 
to be measured, too many determina- 
tions had to he made at a speculative 
level, 

. So, it was only natural for a begin- 
ning measurement to be made of the 
positive transfer of manipulative, atti- 



tudinal and intellectual skills (**psy- 
chomotor,** “affective** and “cogni- 
tive** domains) developed throu^ ex- 
periences in industrial arts for appli- 
cation to trade and tedinical training. 

The four major questions that re- 
quire answers afl relate to: **Are there 
^fferences in a student*s post-high 
school scholastic achievement which 
may be attributable to high school — 
•“Clourse work which does not provide 
any experiences in industrial arts; 
provides from one to five semesters of 
such work; and six or more semes- 
ters?**; •“Grades in industrial arts 
courses as compared with grades where 
no industrial arts are taken?**; • 
“Course work which has direct or in- 
direct relationships to post-secondary 
content in trade and. technical curricu- 
lums and where, no industrial arts 
courses are taken?**; and •“Conrse 
work where there is an above or below 
average emphasis on a *prevocational* 
or claimed Vocational* objective for in- 
dustrial aits, again, as compared with 
those students who took no such 
courses?** 

To summarize, the study assessed 
the effect of difference (a) in the 
amount of industrial arts course work, 
(b) grade earned, (c) the content of 
Ugh school industrid arts e com- 
pared with post-high school vocational 
curriculums, and (d) the prime pur- 
pose for which industrial arts course 
were taken. 

Students pursuing one of four dif- 



ferent trade or tehnical curriculums, 
(automotive, drafting, eletrical and 
machine shop), were elected for the 
sample. The research deign included 
a statistical meeurement of con- 
trolled, indqiendent, dqiendent and 
descriptive variable. 

Findings, Limitatldhs and Caution 

The significant reults should he of 
value and conem to industrial arts 
and trade and technipal education cur- 
riculum planners, teache trainers, re- 
searchers, student personnel ervice 
coordinators, officers and members of 
profesional organizations, and admin- 
istrators. However, before the out- 
come are widely disseminated, a word 
of caution is in order bee the same u 
with most educational research. What 
the recorded reults disclose is the ac- 
tual prevocational value of ertain in- 
dustrial arts course on a limited 
sample of students in a eleted duster 
of four curriculums offered In one out- 
standing pet-secondary ietitution. 

Under these conditioe ^ere is ur- 
gent need for other probing studie to 
build on ffiis one. For, it is important 
to substantiate or disprove the condu- 
sioe that difference in the amount, 
and content of grade earned, and 
degre of empheis on a prevocational. 
objective e one of industrial arts, had 
no influence on the scholetic achieve- 
ment of students in each of four dif- 
ferent post-secondary trade or tedinical 
curriculums. 
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• 2:9 “Employment Opportunities 
AND Usable Agricultural Skills in 
Non^Farm Agricultural Occupa- 
tions’* BY Dillon. 

Employers in thirty-eight counties 
in the Appalachia region of two con- 
tiguous states were surveyed for em- 
ployment opportunities and patterns, 
job specifications, worker competen- 
cies, preemployment and upgrading 
training needs, and other relevant 
manpower data. 

From this mass of information, 
fifteen occupational clusters of job 
titles requiring similar preparation 
were formed. These may be translated 
into course content areas such as plant 
and soil sciences, physical science 
technology, animal science and food 
science. 

Determining Occupationai 
Competencies 

The employers in the saifiple, who 
were interviewed by a trained team, 
employ workers who use agricultural 
knowledge and skills. From their re- 
sponses and those of other workers, it 
was possible to establish general com- 
petency areas for entry and advanced 
agriculturally oriented vocational jobs 
(where high school preparation may 
be adequate) and others of a techni- 
cian nature that may require post- 
secondary training. 

Interestingly, while technician jobs 
are emerging and demands will in- 
crease, the study reveals that two and 
a half times mo<*e “agricultural voca- 
tional** workers will be needed in the 
nest five years. 

The final report describes the design 
and techniques used. It brings togedier 
the data for systematic analysis into 
the agricultural knowledges and skills 
need^ in non-farm a^icultural occu- 
pations. This, comes close to the end 
point of broadly defining curriculum 
patterns. 

These recorded experiences, man- 
power facts, and the analyses should 
be examined by adminstrators who are 
planning to extend area vocational ed- 
ucation programs and services: em- 
ployment, student and employee coun- 
selors and personnel service coordina- 
tors; teadiers, and others responsible 
for curriculum development, or re- 
search activities. 



• 2:10 “Identifying Successful 
Technical Students in Junior Col- 
leges** BY Turner. 

Can the waste of human and materi- 
al resources resulting from hi^ attri- 
tion rates among students pursuing 
non-technical associate degree pro- 
grams in junior colleges be reduced? 
Are there particular characteristics 
that may accurately differentiate be- 
tween students and potential success in 
completing sdected technical and non- 
technical curricula? Can any char- 
acteristics found to be essential for 
predicting success be measured relia- 
bly? 

Toward Saving Potential Failuros 

Well, by analyzing personal data, 
test scores and earlier performance, 
this study team hypothesized that 
many possible failures from among 
non-technical program students could 
succeed if they possessed certain char- 
acteristics and pursued a technical cur- 
riculum. 

This project centered around spe- 
cified curricula in a junior college in a 
State School system. The report makes 
no generalizations about the findings 
and conclusions as being representa- 
tive of or applying to any other junior 
colleges. 

The' samjde consisted of students 
enrolled full time in one of four pro- 
grams, each having an anticipated 35 
students from the population who 
would graduate. The four programs 
included: technical education (a com- 
bination of civil, design/drafting, elec- 
tronics and laboratory technology cur- 
ricula) , business administration, engi- 
neering and liberal arts. The socio- 
economic index of parents; various 
test scores, grade point average high 
school rank, and graduation status, 
were the dependent variables. 

The report may provide some statis- 
tical yardsticks and techniques to 
guide junior college adminstrators, 
other professional teaching staff, and 
guidance personnel in conducting shn- 
ffar studies to (a) develop predictors 
of students* potential for successfully 
completing specific cuiriculunis, (b) 
appraise int ernally the academic 
philosophy of the institution, and (c) 
assist students to make realistic 
car^r decisions. 






VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

IS PEOPLE . . . HIGH 

Additions to completed research, demonstration and in- 
stitute projects that have been reported in “Research Visi- 
bility” for a major “Area” will be received continuously 
after publication date for a particular issue. 

Important research and development projects will be se- 



SCHOOL AGE YOUTH 

lected from these additions for coverage in subsequent is- 
sues of “Research Visibility.” 

Reported at this time are tiiose in Area One “. . . High 
School Age Youth . . .” relating to Quality Standards and 
Curriculums to Meet Needs. 



Topic Throe: Quality Standards 

• 1;90 “An Investigation and Development of the Cluster Concept ^as a 
Program in Vocational Education at the Secondary School Level” by 

(Phase I, “Final Report”; Course Outline: Construction, Electro-Mechanical 
Installation and Repair, and Metal Forming and Fabrication Ousters) 

The “cluster concept,” considered in this project as an innovation in vocaUonal 
education, is designed to develop student capabiKty to enter into employment in 
a cluster of related occupations. This means the development at the high school 
level of skills and understandings to “enter a family of occupations” as conteasted 
with a conventional program “which prepares a person for a particular job. . . 

Basic Questions for Curriculum Activities 

This study did not attempt to establish a local, regional or national program of 
vocational education. Rather, it sought to answer these questions; ^ 

• Is the cluster concept of organizing instructional programs m vocational edu- 
cation feastiile? i j i. 

• How acceptable would “cluster training” be to those who employ and work 

with the product? ^ . i . i. i . • j *• 

• Are occupational clusters and sjpecific occupations within the cluster identi- 
fiable and are they adaptable to a cluster concept program? 

• Can course outlines be developed for a program? 

After analyzing earlier studies of classification aystems and analyses, occupa- 
tional clusters were formed ultimately for (a) construction, (b) electro-mwhanical 
installation and repair, and (c) metal forming and fabrication occupations. ^ 

A combination of modified statistical, behavioral science, and content analysis 
approaches were used to identify the “human requirements”; i.^, the skills, m^- 
ematics, measurement, science, communication and related information. The 
human requirements became the basis for course outlines. 

For ea <^h occupational cluster, • the tasks performed by a worker^ going mto an 
entry job are given; • these are analjrzed for the ment^ and mampulative skills 
required; • and are followed by an example of an instructional sequence of tasks; 
and • the common learnings and skills needed for the occupational clustery • 
finally, course outlines are prepared* giving sources of instructional materials. 

EfUbiishing Need and Feasibility 

Criteria were determined for identifying job titles in the occupational cluster 
the characteristics of occiqiations. Further, based on national reports and 
many papers and writings of individuals, • tiie need for a cluster concept; • the 
mobility and adaptability of workers to changing technology and empl^ent 
patterns; and • the flexibility within programs to permit wide student choices, 

were established. . , , , i. 

Up to now what has been written looks back over the why, how, where, who, 
what, and the results of this project. It is time to look quickly ahead to experi- 
enced and highly qualified operational level vocational educators at state and 
local levds to objectively weigh out all of the materials. 



Missing Ingredients .. . 

Experienced state and national lead- 
ers who havh contributed significantly 
to major curriculum philosophy and 
developments in vocational industrial/ 
technical education seem to be miss- 
ing. Certainly those who serve as ap- 
proved vocational industrial teacher 
trainers, vocational curriculum devel- 
opment personnel, outstanding voca- 
tional industrial/technical education 
teachers, qualified area directors of 
vocational education, and others need 
to carry on ind^endent evaluations 
of this study. 

To be forthri^t, editorially, these 
experienced, knowledgeable persons 
and groups need to resolve a philo- 
sophical issue. Is the broad generalized 
occupational cluMer program approach 
really sound vocational education? In 
this instance would it constitute a 
bonafide cpiality vocational industrial 
education program? 
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• 1:12 ‘‘Approaches to Use in As- 
sessing Needs for. Content of, and 
Certain Factors to be Considered in 
Preparing for Gainful Employ- 
ment” BY COZINE. 

Many studies similar to this one are 
being carried on simultaneously 
throu^out this country. All are seek- 
ing answers to the challenge of the 
Panel of Consultants and Ae Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. 

The guidelines for this research 
project were the early and continui^ 
principles for establishing and admin- 
istering vocational education pro- 
grams. Interpreted in the context of 
home economics programs that 
prepare for gainful employment, here 
are some of the guidelines that were 
used: 

• Programs should be offered only 
if they make significant contributions 
to the welfare of the individual; 

• There is evidence of local inter- 
est, vigor and support; 

• At the completion of a training 
program there is a possibility of em- 
ployment; - 

• Sufficient instructional time will 
be made available to develop marketa- 
ble skills; 

• Vocational counseling will be 
provided by persons who from experi- 
ence know labor market needs; 

• Curriculum change is based on 
valid occupational analyses from 
which content is derived in preparing 
for a cluster of jobs, each requiring 
comparable skills and knowledge; and 

• Hie helpful support and advice 
of a Vocational Advisory Committee is 
a necessity. 

Outside Agencies Assist 

Related services and agencies like 
the State Employment Service, State 
Department Personnel, County Health 
Officers, Social Service Supervisors, 
Child-Welfar^ and Family Relations 
Units, businesses and service centers 
assisted. Many of the conclusions re- 
sisted from i^ormation furnished by 
these groups. 

Unfortunately, the study is circum- 
scribed by certain limitations relating 
to size of geographic area, number of 
respondents, and involvement of ex- 
perienced vocational educators from 
other fields. Such persons, over the 
years, may have been providing in- 
dqith specialized instruction for the 
■wTiniii or closely related clusters of job 
titles. Furtiier, curriculum change 
should be based on valid occupational 



analyses covering an enlarged area, 
State or National labor market 
The report should be considered not 
as a final answer to fit precisely into 
another community’s needs. Rather, it 
contains important materials relating 
to the techniques developed, the data 
gathering forms, and the interpreta- 
tions of the findings. To this end, the 



rqmrt should be valuable to teacher 
educators, home economics teachers, 
and supervisors, and to related serv- 
ices concerned with curriculum revi- 
sions to include the development of 
skills and related technical informal 
tion as preparation for wage-earning, 
child care, clothing and home cewing 
service occupations. 



• 1:91 “Flexibility for Vocational Education Through Computer 
Scheduling” by Allen. 

With continuing improvements in computer-based scheduling, is it feasible to 
harness this technology to improve vocational curriculums by moving away from 
uniform time and space sch^ules, conventional student grouping and current 
staffing patterns? If a “break out” could be effected, would it provide a better 
b alan ced program for students majoring in vocational education if they were able 
to get more prevocational experiences? Gan vocationally-oriented experiences be 
introduced for students who are enrolled in non-vocational curriculums? 

Elssentially, these were the principal goals for exploring the feasibility for 
curriculum improvement using the Stanford School Scheduling System. If 
practical, it was envisioned that schools might refine and redeploy the time and 
talents, and the human and material resources of students and teachers to provide 
an enriched and more functional pro^am of vocational education. 

Two sets of schools were studied: vocational-technical and the so-called 
comprehensive schooL They were selected to represent different geographic areas, 
types and sizes of schools, school organizational and administrative patterns, etc. 

Minimal Programs of Comprehensive Schools 

A few significant findings are reported. Most “comprehensive schools,” said the 
report, have only “. . . minimal vocational education programs which are 
frequently on the periphery of the total curriculum . . .” and poor articulation 
with the rest of the instructional program. Also, since vocational students spend 
considerable time in general education, it is vital that there be a penetrating 
analysis to effect greater articulation. 

Eiqually important is the need to assess the time schedules for vocational 
curriculums and the all-too-often limited interface of vocational educators and 
vocational programs with the work world, especially through the establishment 
and use of advisory committees and the public. 

Substituting Performance for Time Criteria 

Tbe investigators suggested the substitution of a performance measurement for 
the established time criteria as a possible shift of focus back to the student. What 
is reported out covers the first year of what was conceived in the objectives of the 
demonstration as a : three year project Starting as a developmental model, 
continuous refinements may ultimately result in its conversion to a production 
system. 

The demonstration, quite naturally, established a series of hypotheses to be 
tested as these relate to: 

• serving greater numbers of youth in vocational education; 

• greater flexibility in schedtding with variations in group size; 

• diff erentiation of course content in paraUel fields; 

• more dq>endence on the student for independent and individual study; 

• increased recognition <>f differences in abilities and interests; 

• changed teacher aiid teaching specifications and assignments; and 

• wiser utilization of administrative capabilities and time. 

School administrators on state and local levels, teacher trainers, student 
personnel services coordinators, researchers, advisory committees, and others 
concerned with program planning and organization, will want to study the report 
Significant changes in curriculum designs, staff assignments, plant utilization, 
student scheduling, and other implications for program chahgie, may result from 
computerized scheduling. . 

At this point, what is reported should be recognized as statements of progress, 
rather than final recommendations based on die complete demonstration. 



• 1:13 “An Escperimental Voca* 
TiONAL Education Institute for the 
Preparation of Teacher Cooroina* 
TORS OF Newly Emerging High 
School Vocational Programs” by 
Samson. 

Vocational cooperative education 
programs have over the years pro- 
vided many high school age youtiis 
with in-school instruction coordinated 
with on-the-job development of skills 
as preparatiem for employment. Other- 
wise, such opportunities would have 
been denied them. 

Value Proved By Service 

Vocational cooperative education 
programs have heen offered in each 
vocational education field in secondary 
schools and post-secondary institu- 
tions. Where tiie cooperative phase of 
such instructional programs has been 
preceded by a quality full-time, in- 
school preparatory vocational educa- 
tion instructional program, this 
capstone provides an ideal final cul- 
minating school-to-work experience. 

The setting for this study and insti- 
tute for preparing teacher coordina- 
tors is the State of Wisconsin. Here, 
new programs of vocational education 
are emerging, in addition to those that 
have been offered in agriculture and 
home economics. Selected teachers 
who were to serve as teadier-co- 
ordinators had to he prepared 
through a sequence of experiences to 
analyze needs within their geograjdiic 
areas; become knowledgeable of organ- 
izational and management pattenu to 
use in the program; know legal em- 
ployment practices, etc.; and have 
available resource materials necessary 
in the instructional process. 

The teacher-coordinators deter- 
mined the chiuracteristics of their areas 
according to four population groiq>- 
ings. These ranged from the large 
Metropolitan areas of over 80,000 to 
minor M^opolitan areas and from , 
major to minor urban-rural areas. 

Primarily, there were fotu: parts to ' 
the institute program. The on-campus 
phase was intended to d^elop basic 
knowledge about the organization, 
management, and operation of pro- 
grams at the high school level. This 
was followed by field and project 
work within the schods and witii em- 
ployers and other groups to be served. 
The teacher coordinators then re- 
turned to campus for further assess- 
ment of experiences, refinements to 
program plans, and additional instruc- 
tion on program operation. 



On-The-Job- Evaluaflon 

Throughout the year, four observer 
groups composed of teachers, adminis- 
trators, counselors and local vocation- 
al coordinators carried on evaluationsr. 
This follow-up covered the teacher- 
coordinator, the program, and student 
achievement. 

It may be interesting to review the 
major topics covered on-campus. Sev- 
en were emphasized starting with 
foundations for vocational programs. 
The other topics included: program 
development, student selection and 
placement, planning occupational ex- 
periences, program operation, instruc- 
tional coordination, and program eval- 
uation and improvement. As an end 
result of the institute and with subse- 
quent planning, sufficient information 
became available upon which to de- 
velop a vocational teacher-coordinator 
training program. 

Vocational teacher educators may 
find value in the organization and 
planning procedures for the institute, 
the statistical approach and techniques 
used to determine the characteristics 
of each population area, the follow-up 
evaluations, and study of proiblems 
and issues. These are recorded as 
“critical incidents” in initiating hi^ 
school vocational education programs. 
Area vocational education directors 
may want to analyze the rqport for 
program development implications. 

Building Upon Accomplishments 

An editorial reminder may be in 
order. Persons contemplating the de- 
veloping of teacher education pro- 
grams or the development of essential 
instructional materials should make an 
intense search of materials necessary 
for such purposes. This is not a new 
program of teacher preparation as 
many states have had certification re- 
quironents for vocational teacher- 
coordinators. These requirments and 
the available instruction^ material 
should be reviewed to build upon, 
rather than to duplicate , the. profes- 
sional planning and efforts of others. 




• 1:15 “Development of Market- 
able Typing Skill: Sensory Process 
Underlying Acquisition” by West. 

Does a learner who is denied the 
use of certain sensory processes in the 
development and acquiring of a new 
skill learn the sldll faster, slower, or at 
the same rate? In this instance, the 
particular skill selected for investiga- 
tion was one of ordinary copying at 
the typewriter. 

Unfortunately, the results of this 
study are based on the experiences 
with limited numbers and for a single 
skill. Tbe 266 typists in the sample 
had a skill range of from 9 to 108 
words per minute. Predominantly, 
tiiere were 224 high school and college 
students from four sdiools. Another 
42 employed typists were included. 

There were three test conditions 
under which each participant typed: 

* The first condition provided a ba- 
sb for classification according to « Vin 
leveL Each typbt was given conven- 
tional instructions to follow copy 
word by word. 

* Under the second condition, each 
typbt was instructed to space once and 
ret3rpe immediately any word thou ght 
to have been mistyp^ before pro- 
ceeding with the next word. 

* Finally, the typbts followed the 
second set of conditions but, in addi- 
tion, were dqirived of vbual reference 
to the typewriter or typed copy. 

From the results it was established ' 
that visual control b important early 
in the development of new - typing 
skills. However, dqirivation pf vision 
had no significant effects on per- 
formance speed. Thb revealing fact, 
together with tiie feedback data, raise 
important questions about the insis- 
tence on conventional teaching ac- 
cording to **toiich” typewriting from 
the start of learning. The free and 
: early use of vision is suggested. * 

The references cited by the,investi- 
gator did not identify recent studies 
bn the subject by specialisb in the 
field or extensive related new^. studies 
by psycholbgbts and oihers. At this 
point, the study may be of value to 
researchers who may want to evaluate 
the findings and methodology as 
foundational to greater inrdqpth 
studies. The results of such effort may 
• ^then provide sufficient and extensive 
information to materially effect chan- 
ges in curriculum and methodology. 
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• 1:92 **Appraisal of Curriculum 
Materials Developed for Use by 
Secondary Home Economics Teach- 
ers” BY Horn, Fern. 

A two-year statewide curriculum 
project by teachers of home economics 
in secondary schook resulted in the 
development of resource teaching 
units. These were prepared for differ- 
ent grade levek (7 to 12) to develop 
competencies for effective personal 
and family living in the two areas of 
clothing and child development. 



In this part of the study, the cover- 
age of the unit objectives was an- 
alyzed and the complexity of content 
was compared by testing at each grade 
level. The data are summarize in 
tables which show how the use of each 
resource unit was measured in relation 
to (a) types of programs, (b) service 
as a supervising teacher, (c) curricu- 
lum enrollment, and (d) the quality 
of the objections. Item analyses find- 
ings are ako summarized. 

Value of Teacher-Made Resource 
Units 

It was learned that teacher-made 
resource units 

• provide challenging student ex- 
periences; 

• affect the learning process signifi- 
cantly; and 

• change the teaching patterns of 
many, especially those who are super- 
vising teachers. A need was cited for 
analyzing teacher competencies to de- 



velop the capacity for critical think- 
ing. The tests were rq>orted as valid 
measurements of difficulty and had 
necessary discriminating power. 

Oassroom teachers of home 
economics, supervisors, curriculum 
specialkts, administrators and teacher 
trainers should be able to adapt the 
instruments and procedures to fit any 
simikr curriculum planning, teacher 
training or evaluation endeavor. 

Those who counsel and guide youth 
may be interested in comparing ac- 
complishments in the resource units 
with IQ or any other score like the 
Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude Test 
This should be especiaUy useful in 
determining how ffie ne^ of low 
ability students may best be met 




• 1:93 "Dei^loping a Scale to Measure Interests in 
Agricultural Occupations” by Hamilton and Hill. 

Changes in curriculum direction, in vocational- 
agricultural education, for essential preparation to enter 
work on-the-farm now include pffrfazm: occupations which 
require agricultural skilk and call for the developmrat of 
more valid vocational guidance instruments and 
procedures. Thus, to assist young people in identifying 
their interest in the five major occupational fields of 
agricultural production and management ornamental 
horticulture, agricultural business, agricultural mech- 
anization, and conservation, this research team 
concerned itself with an Agricultural Occupations Interest 
Scale. 

Developing Interest Items 

Interest items of typical job activities and concepts were 
developed. These were reviewed, revised, and then tested. 
In turn, a list and a scoring key were developed for those 
items tiiat would discriminate moat successfully between 
each field. 

Extensive field trials wei% made with successful men 
and Women. Their responses were compared with those of 
high school students. Background information was given 



and uniform reporting techniques were developed in a 
special training program for the interviewers. 

The study results established the fact that persons in 
agricultural production and management, ornamental hor- 
ticulture, and agricultural mechanization had interest pat- 
terns in each separate field ffiat could be differentiated 
using the Agricultural Occupations Interest Scale with 
reasonable success, conservation' with inoderate success, 
and agricultural business to a lesser degree. Although 
women’s scores were ranked, more work nei^ to be done. 

The principal investigators recognized the trial nature 
of the 100 items on tiie Scale, the need for exteiF*'^ 
long-term application, and continuous follow up to prove 
its guidance value. 

This down-to-earth report is reconunended to adminis- 
trators, coordinators and planners of area programs of 
vocational education on secondary and post-secondary 
school levek, vocational curriculum coori^ators, voca- 
tional guidance and employment service personnel, voca- 
tional subjects supervisors and, importantly, teachers of 
agricultural subjects. 

To supplement the body of the research report, its 
findings and conclusions, the Appendices contain the re- 
search instruments, statistical tables, and Interviewers 
Manual 



• 1:94 “Review and Synthesis of Research in (A) Agricultural, (B) Business and Office Occupations (C) Dis- 
tributive, (D) Home Economics, (E) Industoul Arts, (F) Technical, and (G) Trade and Industrial Education” 
by Taylor, and Others. 

Research studies and other valuable documents in seven "substantive” fields of vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion were reviewed and synthesized by specialists into a series of papers, each covering a specific field. The papers follow 
a somewhat uniform format for style and organization, starting with the important area of Philosophy and Objectives (1). 
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R & D Related to Fifteen Major Areas 

Then, other significant studies arc reported as they apply to (2) Manpower Nwds ^nploymrat Oppo^^ 

(3) Curriculum Development, (4) Educational Programs, (5) Insttructional Mrtenals and 
esses and Teaching Methods, (7) Student Personnel Services, (8) FaciUties and Eqmpment, (9) 

Administration and Supervision, (11) Evaluation, (12) Research, and (13) ^ciUary and Other Con^^ 

Conclusions and recoi^endations of the specialists (14) and a composite Bibhography (15) of resource materials are 

included. 

Stimulating and Facilitating Research 

At local, state and national leveU, researchers, teacher educators, supervisors, adn^strators of vocational education 
programs, curriculum coordinators, manpower and human resource personnel, and Aeir counterparts m the occupation^ 
LrW, may consider these Review and Synthesis reports as benchmarks for • a^mg rwarch, • plaimmg new r^a^ch 
acuities realistically, • disseminating new knowledge and skills, and • stimulatmg and facilitatmg the apphcation of 

-elerating .a,. f.r p«K.uoiug and ^a^g,, inflation W 4. 
for Vocational and Tedmical Education, die EMC system, “Research Visibihty, and other channels, it is 

feambl^^^^to^ fa the added capability to teach back over the years to the pfanet^ ^orts of *e eaily ^ 
visional kLdera of vocaticnal education. The principles and practices which they ^listed as firm fomdations n^ 
to be assessed again and again for dieir valne toward insuring the integrity and eacdlence of vocaUonal and practical arts 

education in serving man’s needs. 



"PLAIN TALK" 



A few concerns that came to li^t 
as reiMarch, development and insti* 
tute projects were analyzed for **Re* 
search Visibility” should be shared. 
For example, in any research effort af- 
fecting people and the whole educa- 
tional system, or a program in a voca- 
tional or practical arts field, there 
comes the inoment when all of the data, 
information, and experiences that can 
be brou^t to bear on a particular is- 
sue rea^ a focal point for decision 
making. Here is tiie crucial human 
equation ... a single individual or 
group who must ultimately make sub- 
jective judgments. 

Critical Human Judgments 

Ibis is especially critical in educa- 
tional research which is rarely **pure” 
research. Totally objective evidence 
that may be pyramided to always get 
the same conclusive answers is usually 
not possible to obtain. Thus, in most 
educational research the principal in- 
vestigator subconsciously or deliber- 
ately builds himself into the research. 
And, the conclusions which result are 
conceived in the context of his experi- 
ences. Special precautions, therefore, 
need to be taken to approve persons 
who are qualified to make profound 
judgments. 

Here an abstraction from the phi- 
losopher Kahlil Gibran may be in 
order. In essence, he said: **. . . No 
man can reveal to you ought but that 



which lies half asleep in the dawning 
of your knowledge. . .” 

It is Obvious That . . . 

\/---Too many persons plan re- 
seardi and other studies and demon- 
strations with limited and myoptic vi- 
sion. The practice of a sin^e researth- 
er or group relegating an instruction- 
al program to the instructional or in- 
stitutional level at which he serves, 
without carrying out a vertical curric- 
ulum correlation study, is an insidious 
one! 

Such practices normally downgrade 
the capabilities of youth in hi^ schools 
and deny them, as well as other adults, 
instruction at advanced levels. Hi^- 
er levels may be readied when second- 
ary and post-secondary programs are 
developed simultaneously to comple- 
ment, rather than to duplicate one an- 
other. 

V--- Research dealing with cur- 
riculum planning, organization and 
develcqiment is too narrowly defined, 
representing small, fragmented parts. 
Instead, curriculum efforts should fit 
into an enlarged concept where they 
are central to every facet of total pro- 
gram planning and organization, sudi 
as the design of physical plant and 
facilities, staffing, and instructional 
services. 

V • • • Potential researchers need to 
follow the practices of their own teach- 
ings. Too many violate the principle 
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of making extensive preliminary sur- 
veys by not seeking out all known re- 
search studies and experiences before 
completing the design and proposing a 
project. Until there is this degree of 
professional commitment, persons con- 
ducting studies wiU continue to waste 
‘ priceless human and material resources 
to “rediscover America.” 

y/ ... While professionals talk about 
interdiseij dinary working relationships 
among vocational and practical arts 
fields, much research that diould in- 
volve more than one field is carried 
on in isolation from the others. 

V • • • Specidists in one field should 
withhold &e making of decisions af- 
fecting another field in which they 
have limited over-all facts, experience 
or responsibility. 
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AddNIoaal Pro/«cff I nporHd to Mto Jsfml 



Tffie TAfUi man standaaos 

• 1:90 **An Inteatigation and Development 
of the (Cluater (Concept aa a Program in Vo* 
cationd Education at the Secondary Schod 
Level** by Mdey, Dondd. Univeidty of 
Maryland, (College Park, Md. (Project # 
5*0183 **. . . Find Report**) 1966, 135 pagea. 
ERIC # ED 010 301; EDRS MF-10.28 HC* 
85A0 

• 1:90(A) . . .* (Coarse Outline: ("(Con- 
atrnction Oueter**) 1966, 264 pagea (VT 002 
165) 

1:90(B) . . .* Courae Outline: C^Electro* 
Mechanicd rnatallation and Repair (duatei**) 
1966, 266 pagea (VT 002 166) 

• 1:90(0 . . .* (Comae Outline: (Metal 
Forming and Fabrication Quater**) 1966, 266 
pagea (VT 002 167) 

Taple Fair: CUMICULUM PLANNIN6 

• 1:65 "Feasibility of A Systematic Study 
of Manpower and ^ucationd and Training 
Programs of Selected Hedth Occupations** 
by Polliard, Foihea W. bidianapolia Hospital 
Development Aaaociation. bidianapolis, Ind. 
(Project # 6*2444) 

Taple Flva: COMICULUIIS TO MEET NEEDS 

• 1:12 "Approaches to Use in Aaseaaing 
Needs for, (Content of, and Certain Factors 

O 



to be Considered in Preparing for Gainful 
Employment** by Codne, June. (Project # 
5*0026) ERIC # FU 010 004, EDRS MF- 
10.18, HC-13.24 

• 1:13 "An Experimental Vocationd Edu- 
cation Institute for the Pkeparation of Teach- 
er (Coordinators of Newly Emerging High 
School Vocationd Programs** by Samoon, 
Harland E University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. (Project # 5*0092) 1966, 144 
pages. ERIC # ED 010 500; EDRS MF- 

10.27 HGIS.76 

• 1:15 "Development of Marketable Typing 
Skill: Sensory Processes Underlying Acqui- 
sition** by West, Leonard J. City University 
of New York, N. Y. (Pkoject # 5*8434) 

1966. 27 pagea. ERIC # ED 010 012; EDRS 
MF-10.09 HC*81.08 

• 1:91 "Flexibility for Vocationd Educa- 
tion Through (Computer Scheduling** by Al- 
len, Dwight. Stanford University, Stanford, 
CaliL (Project # 5*0034) 1966, 38 pages. 
ERIC # ED 010 293; EDRS MF-10.09 HG 
11.52 

• 1.92 "Appraisd of Curriculum Materials 
Developed for Use by Secondary Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers** by Horn, Fern. University 
of Miimesota, St. Paul, Miim. (Project # 
6*8141) 1966, 158 pages. ERIC # ED 010 
440; EDRS MF-10.27 HGI6J2 

• 1:93 "Development of a Scde to Meas- 



ure Intereata in Agriculture Occupations** by 
Hamiltmi and Hill . Comdl Uluverdty, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (Project # 64304) (VT # 
002 710) 

• 1:94 "Review and Syntheses of Re- 
search** in . . . 

1:94 (A) ". . . Agricdtnrd Education** 
by Warmbrod, J. Robert and Phipps, Uoyd 
J. (VT # 002 318) 

1:94 (B) ". . . Butiness and OflBce Occupa- 
tions Education** by Lanham, Frank W. and 
Trytten, J. M. (VT # 002 334) 

1:94 (C) ". . . Distributive Education** by 
Meyer, Warren G. and Logan, William E 
(VT # 002 333) 

1:94 (D) ". . . Home Economics Educa- 
tion** by Chadderdon, Hester and Fanslow,. 
Alyce M. (VT # 002 319) 

1:94 (E) ". . . brdnstrid Arts Education** 
by Streicbler, Jerry (VT # 002 320) 

1:94 (F) ". . . Technicd Education** by 
Larson, Milton E (VT # 002 228) 

1:94 (G) ". . . Trade and Ihdnstrid Edu- 
cation** by Schaefer, C!arl J. and Tuckman, 
Bruce W. (VT# 002 229) 

Note: Projects 1:94 (A) through (G) were 
all prepared under direction of Robert E 
Taylor, The Onter for Vocationd and Tech- 
nicd Education, The Ohio State Universi^, 
CJolumbus, Ohio, 1966. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS PEOPLE . . . NIGH SCHOOL AGE YOUTH 



•ADDITIONS TO RESEARCH, 
DEMONSTRATIONS, INSTITUTES 

(in proecM) 



Ttpie ON: PIOfiMH MCESSIBILI1Y 

• 1:95 Horixons in Dereloping Vo- 
cational Education Programa in Small High 
Schools in Smdl Diatricts’* by Ertel, Ken* 
netL Univezaity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
(Ftoject # 54)143) 

• 1:96 ^^Flexibility for Vocational Educa- 
tion Thnmgh Computer Scheduling— Phase 
Two’* hy ^en, Dwight W. Stanford Uni- 
▼ersity, Stimfoz^ i^alii (Project # 6-2409) 
1966^ 38 pages. ERIC # ED 010 293; EDRS 
MF-40J09 H(ML52 

Ttpie Ffvi: CUMICUUIIIS TO MEET NEEDS 

• 1:97 **An Inrestigation of Changes in 
Gregg Shorthand” by Gaffga, Ruth H. New 
York Unnrersity School of Education, Wash- 
ington Square^ New York, N.Y. (Pkoject # 
54Q70) 

• 1:96 "Derelopment and Evaluation of a 
One-Semester Stenography Course; Phase 
One of a Two-Phase Ingram” by McMur- 
trie^ Patsy. San Francisco State College, San 
Frandseo^ Calii (Pkoject # 5-82H) 1966, 
110 pages. ERIC # ED 010 256; EDRS 
MF-10.18 HC44.4a 

• 1:99 "Development of an Instrument for 
Evaluation of Sodal Readiness for Employ- 
ment” by Bates, Ze^ha. California State 
College at Long Beach, Long Beach, Calii 
(reject # 5-8462) 

• l:100"C!ompating the Effectiveness of Two 
Methods of Teaching Agricultural Science to 
Students in Vocation^ Agriculture” by 
Williams, Twyman G., Jr. Vacaville Union 
BS|Ji School District, VacaviUe, Calif. (Proj- 
ect # 6-1407) 

• 1:101 "Summer Institute for Teachers of 
Ornamental Agriculture in Midwestern Sec- 
tor of the United States” by Hemp, PauL 
Univerrity of Illinois, Urbana, HI. (Project 

• 6-1538) 

• 1:102 "Pilot Study of a Program in Home 
Economics which Pkeiiares for Gainful Em- 
ployment” <by Corine, June. Oklahoma State 
University, StIQwater, Okla. (Project # 
6-1576) 

• 1:103 "Instmctional Program for Teach- 
ers of Occupational Training Programs Uti* 
Bring Home Economics Skill and Knowl- 
edge” by Gorman, Anna M. University of 
Kimtnd^, Lexington, Ky. (Project # 6-1669) 

• 1:104 "Effects of Internal Pacing on Ac- 



quisition of Typing Skills” by West, Leonard. 
The (Bty University of New York, New 
York, N. Y. (Project # 6-2116) 

• 1:105 "Child Development Training Pro- 
grams for Vocational Home Economics 
Teachers” by Suldc, Helen. University of 
Nebraska, L^coln, Nebr. (Project # 6-2186) 

• 1:106 "A Training Institute for Teachers 
of Technical Programs in Agriculture” by 
Sidney, Howard. State University of New 
York, Cobleskill, N. Y. (Project # 6-2662) 

• 1:107 "Form of and Procedures for 
Taking Dictation for Initial Stenographic 
Secretaries” by Tonne, Herbert E. State 
University of New York, Albany, N.Y. (Proj- 
ect # 6-2961) 

• 1:108 "The Efficacy of Home Economics 
Courses Designed to Pkepare Disadvantaged 
Pupils for Their Homemaker Family Mem- 
ber Role and the Dual Roles of Homemaker 
and Wage Earner” Part C by Nelson, Helen 
Y. Omell University, Ithaca, N.Y. (Project 

• 6-3049) 

• 1:109 "The Efficacy of Home Economics 
Courses Designed to Prepare Disadvantaged 
Pupils for their Homemaker Family Member 
Role and the Dual Roles of Homemaker and 
Wage Earner” Part B by Haas, Mary Helen. 
The Oluo State University Research Founda- 
tion, CJolumbus, Oluo. (Project # 6-3050) 

• 1:110 "Increasing Knowledge in Social 
Science Among Agricultural Educators” by 
Pesson, L. L. Louiriana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. (Project # 6-8226) 

• 1:111 "Pilot Programs in High Schools 
to Prepare Students for a '^de Spectmr: of 
Omputing, Recording, and Bookkeeping Oc- 
cupations” by Stewart, Jeffery R. Virginia 
Polytedmic bstitute, Blacksburg, Va. (Proj- 
ect # 6-8318) 

• 1:112 "Unemployment and Evaluation in 
Bistructional Units for Teaching Profit Max- 
imizing Principles in Vocational Agricul- 
ture” by Baker, Kchud. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio (Project # 6-8763) 

• 1:113 "Effects of Mrishanically Forcing 
Copying Speeds on Learning of FTementary 
Gregg Shorthand” by Edwards, Ronald. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(Project # 6-8810) 

• 1:114 "Effective Communication in Voca- 
tional Agriculture” by McCiormidc, Robert 
W.' Oluo State University, CJolumbus, Ohio. 
(Project # 6-8932) 

• 1:115 "National Seminar for the Devel- 
opment and Improvement of Vocational Agri- 
culture Programs for Young Farmers” by 
Rodgers, John. Virrinia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. (Project # 74)601) 



• 1:116 "A Planning Study to Determine 
the Feasibility of Developing a New Business 
and Office Education Curriculum,” Ohio 
State University, (iolnmbus, (>hio. (Project 

• 7-1223) 

Topic Six: nOORAM ORQWTH 

• 1:117 "A Pilot Study of a Work (Oppor- 
tunity Center” by Nord, Raymond V. Min- 
neapolis PubUc &hools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Pkoject # 54)187) 

• 1:118 "Study of Youth in High School at 
Work and Unemployed” by Krim, Robert. 
Univerrity of Michigan, Ara Arbor, Mich. 
(Project # 5-0196) 

• 1:119 "A Study of Work OrienUtions of 
Teenagers” by Smiiy, Robert. Univerrity of 
Mlnlilg an , Anti Ar^r, Mich. (Project # 

5- 1006) 

• 1:120 "A One-Wedc Workshop for Su- 
pervising Teachers in Agricultural Occupa- 
tions” ^ Benson, Herbert Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins, Colo. (Project # 

6- 1455) 

• 1:121 "Pilot Training Project Based On 
Directed Occupational Exj^riences for 
Teachers of Distribution and Marketinif* by 
M^er, Warren G. Univerrity of Miimesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Project # 6-1594) 

• 1:122 "Work Instruction Programs for 
the Food Industry” by Konz, Stephan A. 
Kansas State Univerrity, Manhattan, Kans. 
(Project # &2159) 

• 1:123 "An Eight-Week Seminar in an 
Introduction to Numerical Control on Two- 
and-Three-Axu Machine Tools for Vocation- 
al and Technical Machine Tool Instructors” 
by Carlson, Arthur and Boldt, Milton. B(il- 
waukee Vocational and Techiiical Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (Project # 6-2332) 

• 1 :124 "An Investigation of the Operation- 
al Aspects of Integrated Gwperative Voca- 
tional Education Pkograms” by Manlumb^ 
Don. Iowa Qty Community &hool District, 
Iowa Gty Hi^ School, Iowa Qty, Iowa. 
(Project # 6-2463) 

• 1:125 "A Conference on New Education- 
al durricula for Sub-Professional Personnd 
in Health Services” by Nangle, Grace. Sute 
Department of Education, Boston, Mass. 
(Project # 6-2664) 

• 1:126 "Work Study Programs: Conduct 
and Cionseqnences” by Schill, William^ J. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, HL (Project 

• 6-2851) 

• 1:127 "Seminar on Shop and Laboratory 
Planiung for Vocational Education” by Mc- 
Mahon, Cordon C State University College 
at Oswego, N. Y. (Project # 6-8530) 
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■''Raearch Visibility’' is a raearch projea of the Amaican Vocational 
Association. The putpose is to give visibilHy to significant vesearch: expert- 
mental# demonstration and pilot programs; upgrading instituta# seminars and 
workshops; and otha leadership daelopment aaivitia for teachen# supervisors 
and administrators. The ‘‘Raearch Visibility" report synthesiza imporunt 
piojau which have been reviewed# selected and analyzed for their value to 



vocational# technical and practical arts educators# guidance personnel# and 
other leaders in education# manpowa and related fields. A composite bibli* 
ography of significant research and development materials Is included. 

The projea is cooperatively financed by the American Vocational Assodation 
and a Vocational Education Aa of 19fiS grant (0£G 8-7-0706SS# projea 7-OfiSS; 
"Synthesis and Application of Research Findings in Vocational Educatido"). 



Vocational Education 
is People 

YOUTHS' PROBLEMS 
AND EDUCATION 

The 1962 Report of the Panel of 
Consultants to President Kennedy, Ed- 
ucation for a Changing World of 
Work, devotes considerable attention 
to the problems of youth with special 
needs. Characterizing these youth as 
persons having one or a combination 
of a whole gamut of handicaps, the 
report states: 

“These students are sometimes 
called potential dropouts, disinter- 
ested, reluctant, disadvantaged, alien- 
ated or culturally deprived. Other 
youth problems are recognized in con- 
nection with the minorities, the mi- 
grants, the mentally retarded, the 
emotionally disturbed, and the delin- 
quent Altogether, the number rep- 
resented in this classification is very 
great; the dynamite generated as a 
result may social, political, and 
economic, especially in large popula- 
tion centers.** 

Research and development projects, 
relating to Youth With Special Needs 
which is also the theme of diis “Jour- 
nal** issue, are organized into six top- 
ics. These are derived from the six 
specific recommendations made by the 
Panel of Consultants--“To improve 
and redirect vocational education to 
better serve youth with special needs.” 
(1) “New occupationally oriented 
programs of vocational education 
should be added to the school curricu- 
lum designed to lead to employment 
in jobs known to exist and to be 
successful educational experiences for 
students who cannot profit from in- 
struction in the traditional programs. 



“YOUTH WITH SPECIAL HEEDS” 
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(2) **Cooper«tiTe (school-work) pro- 
grams shoidd be organized wher- 
eyer possible, so that the student con- 
cerned may have the advantage of 
school eq>erience coordinated vdth 
employment; 

(3) **Diversity and flezibUity should 
be the keynote of such programs, and 
instruction should be highly individ- 
ualized in order to assure t^ occupa- 
tional stability of such students when 
they enter full-time employment 

(4) ^^Appropriate vocational gui- 
dance of practical significance should 
be made available to each person, 
and each one trained and employed 
should be followed up to determine the 
value of training provided and to se- 
cure information leading to improve- 



ment of both content and method in 
future courses; 

(5) **Spedally trained teachers 
who understand the variety of needs 
of disadvantaged youth and who are 
occupationally competent in the spe- 
ciali^ vocational areas represented 
should be employed for these pro- 
grams; and 

(6) **Experimental and pilot pro- 
grams should be planned and conduct- 
ed to develop practices to serve these 
students more effectively.** 

Additional Information 

Another prime source of informa- 
tion is OE Handbook 8-0038, ^The 
Youth Wa Haven*t Served: A Chal- 
lenge to Vocational Education,** by 



Barbara Kemp. This excellent publica 
tion describes some of the characteris- 
tics of the socio-economically handi- 
capped; steps which must be taken to 
enable young people to succeed in the 
regular vocational education programs; 
and, it lists some of the opportunities 
made available for them by the provi- 
sions of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963. 

Reports that are included under 
each topic represent a synthesis of 
findings from completed and available 
research studies. Other approved and 
completed projects are given in the 
Bibliography. Please note, at the end 
of the BibUography section, specific 
information regarding the availability 
of studies listed. 



Topic One: OCCUPATIONALLY ORIENTED PROGRAMS • Those leading to employment • For students who 
cannot profit from traditional programs 



3:1 “Identification of Concepts Important for 
Youth Orientation to the World of Work** by War- 
ren 

In the statement of purpose of this study is the 
information that “the need for research in this area was 
urgent A review of occupational-psychological literature 
revealed that identification and communication of concepts 
relating to youth orientation to the world of work was 
ndther formalized nor immediately relevant to the needs 
of youth. No universally accepted set of concepts or plan 
was available by which teachers could efficiently and 
expediently communicate concepts; and 

“It was believed the concepts identified would be impor- 
tant to high school youth in guiding them to personal 
awareness of the demands of the world of work. . . . 
Further, these concepts would be applicable to youth in 
most types of employment and in the areas of high school 
vocational education: agriculture^ business and office, dis- 
tributive^ home economics, technical, and trade and indus- 
trial** 

Conference Activities 

During a two-week conference, twenty-four selected 
high school faculty c^onsultants evaluated relevant materi- 
als, resources, and media assembled by project research 




assistants. The conference program consisted of presenta- 
tions by speaker-consultants representative of business- 
industry, government, higher education, youth panels, and 
a reacting panel of selected consultants who evaluated the 
concq)ts identified. 

G)^erence participants evaluated literature reviewed; 
interacted with speaker consultants and youth panels; and 
reacted to select^ audio-visual media. Ibe concq>ts were 
identified and areas noted where media are needed to 
communicate concq>ts to students. 

For the conference, “concept** was defined as “An 
abstract idea related to generid preparation for employ- 
ment** 

Concepts identified were organized into four major 
classifications: 

• Socio-economic, • Psycho-social, • Communication, 
and • Individual and family management concepts, all of 
which related to work. 

Semantic Differences in Concepts 

A significant finding reported for this study is that 
“abstract concq>ts do not communicate per se. Semantic 
differences in concq>ts existing in our society affect the 
understanding a person obtains about the world of 
work. . . .** 

This study should be of particular interest to any one 
who is preparing a course of study or topical outline in 
occupation^ orientation. The major concepts identified by 
the summer conference, which are listed in outline form, 
may serve as a checklist of topics that could be considered. 
Also of value would be the b^liography of literature cited 
and literature reviewed, which contains over two hundred 
and fifty tides of books and articles. 

As further studies relative to youth orientation are 
made, it may be desirable to test the concepts identified in 
this study with young people, especially socio-economically 
disadvantaged ones, to determine how closely these con- 
cepts do in fact relate to their occupational aspirations. 
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Topic Two: COOPERATIVE SCHOOL AND WORK PROGRAMS • School eiperience coordinated with employment 



Note: As cooperative education 
programs may have special mean* 
ing for disadvantaged youth, an 
expanded report of the Wiscon- 
sin study, which was treated in a 
former e^tion of “Research Visi- 
bility,** is presented here. 



1:13 “An Experimental Vocation- 
al Education Institute for the 
Preparation of Teacher Coordina- 
tors OF Newly Emerging High 
School Vocational Programs** by 
Samson 

There was a time when cooperative 
education was thou^t of as a substi- 
tute for a “regular** vocational pro- 
gram, functioning mainly in communi- 
ties with limited school populations or 
where extensive material acquisitions 
for shop or business practice equip- 
ment were not feasible. We now find 
more and more elements of cooper- 
ative education associated with voca- 
tional schools and programs that do 
have adequate facilities as the benefits 
associated with these sdiool-and-work 
programs have become better known. 

The Teacher Coordinater 

The most critical ingredient for suc- 
cess in a cooperative program, re- 
gardless of the type and size of school 
setting, is the teacher coordinator. 
This person needs to have all the skill 



and ability of a master teacher as well 
as a number of otiier special qualities. 
It is heartening, therefore, to note that 
the University of Wisconsin has un- 
dertaken a program specifically de- 
signed to prepare teacher coordi^tors 
to develop new vocational education 
programs in Wisconsin high schools. 

A special summer institute prepared 
20 vocational teachers who were se- 
lected to develop new vocational edu- 
cation programs in Wisconsin*s high 
schools. The design was a combina- 
tibn of five weeks intensified on- 
campus study and three weeks of full- 
time field work. 

The problems, concerns and suc- 
cesses of first year vocational program 
development were recorded by weekly 
p lanning and progress reports from 
each school, and by interviews and 
staff visitation. 

Critical incident reports were col- 
lected from participants and selected 
school staff. The summer institute was 
evaluated. Successful and unsuccessful 
practices in vocational program de- 
velopment were identified. 

Three-hundred and three critical in- 
cidents were found. Twenty-two criti- 
cal requirements were reported. The 
Chi-Square test was used in determin- 
ing the significance of differences in 
comparisons made on community, 
school and personal factors of partici- 
pants. It was generally concluded that 
training institutes for new coordina- 
tors should be no less than nine weeks 



in length; that three weeks of field 
experience is hig^y desirable; and 
that up to six hours per day of inten- 
sified institute activity is tolerable. 

Critical Factors 

Critical factors in new program de- 
velopment are (1) time allotted for 
coordination, (2) communication ef- 
fectiveness of coordinator, and (3) 
competence of coordinator in educa- 
tion and administration of work. State 
supervisory services need to be inten- 
sive during the first year as innovative 
practices have a high mortality during 
this period. 

A section of this report that should 
be of value to coordinators of cooper- 
ative education, teachers preparing for 
such positions, or administrators re- 
sponsff)le for work-study programs, is 
the one which describes “effective and 
ineffective critical incidents in the de- 
velopment of new vocational-education 
programs.** 

Here, the experiences of institute 
participants were related with respect 
to effective, ineffective and *‘no ac- 
tion** results obtained for their activi- 
ties per taining to each of the follow- 
ing categories: (1) Program Organiza- 
tion, (2) Public Information and 
Relations, (3) Operation of Program, 
(4) Staff Relationships, (5) Coordi- 
nation, (6) Curriculum Planning and 
Development, and (7) Student Selec- 
tion, Guidance and Placement. 



Topic Three: DIVERSITY AND FLEXIBILITY • Individualized instruction for occupational stability 



3:3 “Conference on Home Eco- 
nomics Program Development for 
Disadvantaged Youth** by Gravatt 

The two-week conference on Home 
Economics I^ogram Development for 
Disadvantaged Youth and Their 
Families was held at Pennsylvania 
State University during the summer of 
1965. Thirty-six participants were 
identified as men and women selected 
for their potential to initiate new 
Home Economics programs with the 
disadvantaged. 

The conference program included 
tile reading of five papers; field trips 
to poverty programs in Pittsburgh; a 



symposium entitied *‘New Home 
!l^onomics Programs With the Disad- 
vantaged**; a rqiort of Home Econom- 
ics extension programs dealing with 
disadvantaged families in Pennsylva- 
nia ; and a series of workshop sessions 
by conferees. 

Information included in the five 
main presentations, which are copied 
in ti\e report, shoidd be of special in- 
terest to Home Economics teachers and 
siqiervisors. A rather extensive Bibli- 
ography of tities relating to the topic 
is also included. 

Arthur Gravatt*s paper, “A Frame 
of Reference for Home Economists 
Working With the Disadvantaged,** 



presents several sociological applica- 
tions to the study of families and 
groups. When speaking of the conflict 
in the field of home economics educa- 
tion, the author suggests that ^skills* 
have been deemphasized in profession- 
al training at the collegiate level in 
favor of the *conceptuad* approach. 

Application Needed 

He warns that “both orientations are 
needed. Indeed, each end of the con- 
tinuum has much to offer the other. 
Colleges and universities can best furiic- 
tion at the conceptual level in theory 
development, testing of theory tiirou^ 
experiment and research, product de- 
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velopment, and evaluation of pro* 
grams. But theory and research with* 
out application are of little help to the 
poor.” 

When discussing the people served 
by home economics^ the author ques* 
tions the degree of involvement of 
home economists in matters relating to 
the disadvantaged. *‘Whom are we 
serving? Who is the clientde of home 
economics programs? Formerly the 
focus has been working widi middle- 
class groups in the community or cap- 
tive groups in schools and colleges. As 
one reads the rich literature on helping 
disadvantaged families^ it becomes evi- 
dent that home economists are con- 
spicuous by their absence.” 

A Parspsctive Analysis 

The presentation by Barbara Kemp, 
author of the monograph, **T1ie Youth 
We Haven’t Served,” is especially en* 
listening. A perspective analysis of 
the traditional middle class values as- 
sociated with work, cleanliness, educa- 
tion and family behavior, it relates 
how many socio-economically disad- 
vantaged people wish also to adopt 
these values if only shown the way. 

Tbe author makes special recom- 
mendations for Home Economics 
teachers with respect to such topics as 
family planning and sex education, 
comniunity organization, consumer ed- 
ucation and child care. 

When discussing approaches to 
classroom instruction for disadvan- 
taged youth. Miss Kemp urges teach- 
ers to: 

“Use material they can handle . . . 
praise and compliment small progress. 
Give them individual attention ... let 
them teach you. Listen to them. Let 
them tell you what some of their needs 
are before you suggest the kinds of 
programs and materials you think 
good for them.” 



3:4 “The Validation of Educa- 
tional Systems Packages for Oc- 
cupational Training of Depressed 
Area Students” by Purl 

It goes without saying that im- 
proved curriculum materials, together 
with refined teaching methods, are 
needed to bring about more effective 
instruction for disadvantaged youth. 
Purl’s validation study of educational 
systems packages sheds li^t on both 
items. 

Hypothesis for Instructional 
Material 

“The hypothesis under test in this 
study contends that instructional mate- 
rial, revised in iteratively (repeated) 
cycled individual tutorial sessions with 
students from an urban deprived pop- 
ulation, would yield more learning 
than would material revised in a typi- 
cal curriculum workshop situation in- 
volving modifications based upon the 
teachers’ subjective experience, but 
not upon direct interaction with the 
individual student. By placing the stu- 
dent into the feedback loop of materi- 
al evaluation and modification in the 
tutorials, it was assumed that more 
powerful instructional resources could 
be developed through face to face 
interaction between the teacher, au- 
thor, and the student.” 

Data Bank of Student Response 

Another aim reported was to inves- 
tigate the feasibility of establishing a 
data bank of student responses to the 
instructional material. The study was 
conducted in Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia. 

The methodology employed con- 
sisted of comparisons of learning test 
scores between groups of students 
using tutorially revised material, and 
a group studying instructional materi- 
als prepared exclusively by teachers. 
All subjects were tenth graders cur- 
rently enrolled in a general mathemat- 



ics course. 

Fifty subjects each were chosen at 
random for the laboratory and control 
groups. Pairs of students were matched 
in accordance with I.Q., arithmetic, 
and reading test scores. Attendance 
records became a further criteria se- 
lection. No student who had missed 
more than 30 days in his previous year 
at school was considered for either 
group. 

Tutorial Sessions and Analysis 

Tutorial sessions were conducted to 
revise the basic text materials. Individ- 
ual sessions were initiated using a unit 
on “The Measures of Central Tenden- 
cy” from the tenth grade General Math- 
ematics Booh One, by Brown, Simon 
and Snader. Experimental groups and 
the central group were given the same 
criterion tests in order to measure 
learning performance. Instruction was 
in the Simon Gratz tutorial center and 
usually lasted a full forty-five minute 
period per child. 

Analysis of data obtained through 
tests and a frequency diagram of cri- 
terion test scores supported the hy- 
pothesis that tutorial revision of in- 
structional material will produce a 
more effective teaching tool than will 
workshop revision. There was no basis 
for concluding any correlation be- 
tween teaching effectiveness of materi- 
als and level of I. Q. 

This study supports the theory of 
learning that students are perceptive, 
and given the opportunity, they can 
make positive contributions toward 
improving teaching method and curric- 
ulum content There is a lesson here 
for all teachers. But, particularly, 
those of youth with special needs. 
Before determining what should be 
tau^t and what teaching methods to 
use, it is important to find out what 
students feel they need to learn and 
how the learning can best be accom- 
plishedo 



Topic Four: VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE • Of practical significance • Available to all • Follow-up studies 



3:7 “A Developmental Program 
For Vocational Counselors Direct- 
ed Towards Serving Disadvantaged 
Youth More Effectively” by 
Sweeney 

This report is the product of a one 
year cooperative effort of South Caro- 
lina educators to determine more 
effective ways in which to serve disad- 
vantaged youth. 



A two week institute for twenty-nine 
coUiisdors from “employment, trade, 
technical, and school settings” consti- 
tuted a major phase of the project. 
Institute sessions were made up of 
presentations by visiting speakers, and 
workshop sessions for discussion and 
program developmenL Follow-up meet- 
ings of conferees were hdd on three 
subsequent dates. 



According to the program report, 
problems associated with counseling 
disadvantaged youth in South Caroli- 
na are compounded by the fact that 
the State has no compulsory attend- 
ance law. 

“As a result, many youth are not 
just drop-outs: they have never at- 
tended s^ool” it is pointed out in die 
report. 



Recommendations 
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Perhaps the most illuminating as* 
pect of ^ developmental program for 
vocational counselors was the set of 
recommendations made by institute 
participants with relation to (A) joint 
action by agencies working with disad- 
vantaged youth, and (B) for counselor 
education and in-service training. 

Many of these recommendations, al- 
thou^ prepared by South Carolina 
vocational counselors for conditions in 
diat state, should be applicable to 
many other regions and situations. 

Among the first group of twelve 
recommendations was one that “a state 
agency assume responsibility for com- 
piling a directory listing and de- 
scribing the functions of various agen- 
cies and facilities available in each 
specific area of the state presently 
serving disadvantaged youth,** and an- 
other “that studies be made to deter- 
mine how present and proposed pro- 
grams for disadvantaged families 
could he longitudinal and develop- 
mental in nature, i.e., to provide edu- 
cational, cultural, and other experi- 
ences for the entire range of 
disadvantaged from pre-school chil- 
dren throu^ the adult level.** 

Among the ten recommendations 
for counselor education and in-service 
training was one that “counselor edu- 
cators provide field and class mcperi- 
ences for the counselor candidates 
which would help them to be more 
knowledgeable about skill levels re- 
quired of trade and technical workers, 
working conditions in major state in- 
dustries, vocational training and entry 
occupations available in the state, and 
occupational trends and projections 
for both the state and the nation. . . .** 



3:8 “Analysis of Dropout Statis- 
tics OF THE Colorado Dropout Re- 
search AND Action Project*’ by 
Burrows 



The Colorado study of school drop- 
outs was predicated on the concept 
that any dropout represents a defeat, 
not only to the individual, but also to 
the educational system that failed to 
keep him in school. 

Five Basic Assumptions 

The Colorado State Department of 
Education initiated a long term, coop- 
erative. action research project direct- 
ed toward the dropout problem. The 
development of the project has been 
based on five basic assumptions: • 
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1. The problem is broad in scope 
involving complex educational, psy- 
chological and social situations. There- 
fore, there is no one single simple 
solution. 

2. A comprehensive approach to the 
problem that involves the community 
as well as the school has most promise 
of success. 

3. Specific factors involved in drop- 
out vary from community to commu- 
nity. Therefore local study and action 
directed to real and specific causes of 
dropout are most appropriate. 

4. Problems leading to dropout are 
often developmental in nature. Action 
programs should be concerned with 
elementary as well as secondary 
school pupils. 

5. The nature of the problem may 
require new concepts, philosophy and 
activities on the part of the school and 
community. 

Project Goals 

Goals of the project were to de- 
crease the rate of pupil dropout; to 
evaluate the effectiveness of different 
approaches used by school districts; 
and to develop a model for local study 
and action throu^ the identification 
of common elements of the most suc- 
cessful action research programs. 

Local school districts involved in 
the study mainly had to do with the 
assignment of a local coordinator of 
the program, the conduct of an action 
plan, and the keeping of record and 
evaluation systems. The State Depart- 
ment of Education was to provide for 
coordination between school districts; 
establish uniform dropout definitions 
and methods of calculation; provide a 
hasb for project evaluation; assist lo- 
cal districts; enlist cooperation of 
State Governmental agencies; and at- 
tempt to obtain financial aid for the 
project. 

Statistical Range 

The statistical treatment of Colora- 
do school dropouts proceeds from the 
tabulation of annual attendance and 
dropout report forms to dropout sta- 
tistics in each school district to the 
dropout data form used in the study. 

The dropout data form was de- 
signed for use with an IBM card. The 
qualitative data requested on this form 
is organized accor^ng to the following 
outline: 

Identifying data 

Academic ability 
Achievement 




Emotional maturity 
Social adjustment 
Socio-economic conditions 
Parental attitude 
Physical disability 
Summary 

Future item additions 
Local data 

Dropout Data 

Information was gained through 
summarizing dropout data by size and 
location of district The development 
of factor analysis for 2,389 dropouts, 
and a stepwise multiple discrimination 
analysis, led to a report of the charac- 
teristics of dropouts and graduates 
from Colorado project dropout 
schools, and to the d^elopment of 
revised forms to be used in further 
studies. 

In this concluding section of the 
study is the information that “the data 
reported here are being analyzed fur- 
ther through the use of a stepwise 
multiple discriminant analysis in an 
effort to develop an automated system 
for use in identifying educationally 
deprived students. A report on die 
findings of these analyses will be avail- 
able later this fall.** 

The Colorado analysis of dropout 
statistics should be of special interest 
to researchers who may be involved in 
the design of similar projects. Al- 
though this document does not contain 
a discoursive treatment of findings and 
recommendations, examination of the 
statistical data will reveal a pattern of 
educational and socio-economic char- 
acteristics of school dropouts in Colo- 
rado which would relate to ether 
studies in other areas. 
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Topic Fives SPECIALLY TRAINED TEACHERS • Those who understand needs of disadvantaged youth and who 
are occupationaUy competent 



3:9 “A Teacher Institute to 
Prepare Teachers and Materials 
FOR THE Education of Rural, Low 
Achiveing, Disadvantaged Junior 
High School Students for Entrt 
INTO Vocational-Technical Pro- 
grams’* BY Hodgson. 

The Ddaware institute to prepare 
vocational teadbers to assume respon- 
sibilities as instructors of pre- 
vocational core programs for rural 
underachieving junior hi^ school stu- 
dents was designed to combat the edu- 
cational problem of disadvantaged ru- 
ral nhil drcn who either drop oat of 
school before the tenth grade, or who 
lack the essential basic education for 
entry into vocational school. 

The two procedures employed to 
achieve the program’s objectives were 
the establidhment of a demonstration 
class in which a model program would 
he developed with a group of rural 
disadvantaged junior hi^ school stu- 
dents; and the preparation of a pro- 
gram of instruction for tiie teacher- 
participants to prepare them for a 
mmiUr rolo in R Delaware school dis- 
trict 

Pupils’ Progress Measured 

Twenty disadvantaged underaduev- 
ing children from Newark, DeL were 
selected to participate in a demonstra- 
tion class. This class served as an 
experimental unit in which the pre- 



vocational occupational core curricu- 
lum was used. Measurements of pupil 
progress for the six week session in- 
cluded the Gates Reading Survey, 
Differential Aptitude Tests, Taped In- 
terviews, Student Questionnaire, and 
Pre- and Post-Analyses of Written and 
Dictated Stories. 

Seventeen vocational teachers were 
selected as teacher-participants in the 
institute. The program developed for 
the teachers included three basic 
goals: 

• Orientation to the needs, charac- 
teristics, and problems of the disad 
vantaged; 

• Instruction in corrective and re- 
medial procedures; and 

• Acquainting them with skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations to be 
used in motivating the ^sadvantaged. 

The program of instruction for 
teacher-participants included formal 
classroom work, guest lecturers, col- 
lateral reading, field trips to poverty 
areas and agencies, public seminars, 
writing assignments, and supervised 
practice teaching. 

Conclusions Favorabio 

The conclusions for this institute 
were generally favorable. Included 
were statmnents that vocational teach- 
ers can be oriented to the needs, char- 
acteristics, and problmns of disadvan- 
taged junior hi^ students; a pre- 



vocational core curriculum can be suc- 
cessfully employed to motivate the 
disadvantaged; teachers are interested 
in furtiier in-service instruction; 
academic subject matter can be corre- 
lated with vocational activities; and, 
the six week duration of the institute 
was too short to accomplish all the 
objectives outlined in the proposal. 

In-Service Program for Teachers 
Recommended 

Among the recommendations for 
the study was one for the establish- 
ment of an in-service program for 
vocational and pre-vocation teachers 
with strong emphasis on remedial 
reading and language arts techniques. 
Other recommendations referred to 
such matters as pre-vocational core 
curriculum development, diagnostic 
teacher training in testing procedures, 
separation of classes by sex, and die 
extension of time needed for laying a 
foundatior sudi a program. 

In tile section of tii^ rqmrt recom- 
mending the correlation of academic 
siti>ject matter with vocational activi- 
ties, may be found some of the 
procedures which have for years been 
standard practice in. our better voca- 
tional bi^ schools. This material, to- 
gether witii information and recom- 
mendations relating to diagnosis and 
instruction of a corrective or remedial 
nature, particularly in reading, should 
be of general interest. 




3:10 “The Development of a Master Teacher Train- 
ing Curriculum for Teachers of Occupational Level 
Training Programs” by O’Brian. 

Specially Trained Teachers . . . 

“A critical problem facing education today, and one in 
which vocational education can play a leading and promi- 
nent role in solving, deals with providing a realistic 
educational program for Youtii With Specid Needs. ... 
Remedial programs need to be replaced with preventative 
programs. This responsibility must be and is being ac- 
cepted by our public schools,” stated Dr. John O’Brian of 
Rutgers University as he introduced the purpose of his 
investigation: “To Develop A Curriculum With the Corre- 
sponding Courses of Study for a Master’s Degree to 
Prepare Teadbera for the Instruction of Youth With 
Special Needs.” 

In the process of developing tiie curriculum, five specific 
factors relating to youtit with special needs were given 
consideration. These are: 









1. Characteristics; 

2. Educational, psychological, and sociological needs; 

3. Skills, knowledges, and understanding needed hy 
teachers and other supporting personnel to work effectively 
with the youth; 

4. Methods of teaching that will he effective; and 

5. Types of internship experiences that will be effective 
for teasers of the Youth With Special Needs. 

Master's Degree Program 

The development of a Master's degree curriculum and 
concomitant courses of study was accomplidied by a 
committee of seven members. The thirty*three semester 
hour graduate program for teachers of students with 
special needs is comprised of four major instructional 
blodcs: 

1. Summer Session — Orientation Workshop (3 credits) 

2. Fall Semester: 

The social psychology of the disadvantaged (4 
credits) 

Seminar in urban society (4 credits) 

Field experience (4 crests) 

3. Spring Semester: 

Seminar in Learning, Devdopment, and Meas- 
urement (4 credits) 

Educational Processes for Teaching die Disad- 
vantaged (4 credits) 

Educational Practicum for Teaching Disadvan- 
taged Youth (4 credits) 

4. 2nd Summer Session: 

Professional Issues Seminar (3 credits) 
Integration Option 
Masters Project (3 credits) or 
Evaluation Paper (no credit) 

Wealth of Material Available 

Course outlines developed hy die committee are stocked 
with discussion topics, suj^ested «cperiences, and other 
valuable information. They are replete with bibliographies 
of books, plays, films, records and TV documentaries, all 
of which should be of interest to faculties of vocational 
teacher training institutes. 

A valuable addendum to the course development work is 
a series of eleven papers, all rdUiting to the prqiaration of 
teachers of disadvantaged youth. 

3:11 "Production of a Motion Picture for the In- 
Service Traininc of Teachers in Problems of Human 
Relations in Inching the Socio-Economicallt Dis- 
advantaced->An Evaluation of the Motion Picture” 
BY Breitrose and Voelker 

Effective instruction of disadvantaged young people re- 
quires a high degree of teacher insight. But how is a 
teacher to gain such insight? And, for those engaged in 
the prqiaration of teachers, can there be any particular 
elements in the professional curriculum that will insure 
the program's graduates of having indeed develcqied the 
dimensions of appreciation and understanding so neces- 
sary for successfi^y teaching youth with special needs? 
The inherent difGcidty lies in the fact that insist is an 
intangible concept which eludes specific definition or accu- 
rate measurement. 

n?/-!ARCH VIMMU1Y 




The use of the motion picture for the inservice training 
of teachers in problems associated with teaching the socio- 
economically ^sadvantaged, may prove to be a significant 
new ajq>roach in preparation. Since the film invites in- 
volvement through identification wifii the characters, it 
highlights p^blems in a dramatic way and, in summoning 
responses, may lead to personal insist, self-enli^tenment 
and appreciation. 

A Special Film Is Made 

The motion picture "For All My Students,” which deals 
with problems of teaching disadvantaged students, was 
prepared under the direction of Miss Bonnie Sherr, a 
Mastw of Arts student specializing in film in the Depart- 
ment of Communication, Stanford University. 

In die proposal for vocational education funds to pro- 
duce the film it was stated: 

"It would seem that problems of human relations in 
general, and those relating to the disadvantaged, are at the 
root of much teacher failure . . . that student-teacher 
relationships, teacher stereotypes and teacher prejudices 
can be seen as operating against the important vocadcmal 
education goals of teaching basic knowledge, occupational 
dolls, and personal characteristics necessary for economic 
independence and human dignity.” 

Miss Sherr developed an oudine and shooting script, 
which was then circulated to advisors for recommended 
revisions. The actual photography and recording of die 
film was made at Ravenswood High School, East Palo 
Alto, Calif, hy a crew of student film makers from Stanford. 

The product is a 33-minut^ 16mm sound production. 
"For All My Students” investigates the particidar difficul- 
ties and rewards of teaching disadvantaged hi^ school 
students and demonstrates ffie possibilities for effective 
and satisfying teaching by contrasting poor and ineffective 
approaches. 

The main sequences of the film include a white social 
studies teacher, Shirley Smith, who is having considerable 
difficulty disciplining a clam; Harv^ C^le^ a Negro 
science teacher, whose class represents a less formal but 
more effective approach; and Carolyn Silvers, a white 
Ffi gUA teacher who provides a third dim e nsi on of teadier 
a tt it u des and classroom techniques. 

The technical style of the film is essentially that of the 



re*enacted documentary. Ravenswood High School teachers 
and students role-play situations from a script. 

The was shown to groups of teacher interns, 87 of 
whom were enrolled at the University of California at 
Berkeley and 132 at Stanford. The average age of Berkeley 
students was 25 and for Stanford 21. 

The over-all consensus of both audiences was a strong 
vote of approval. Out of the total number of teacher interns 



viewing the film, 188, or over 85 per cent, rated the film 
very good or excellent. Over 90 per cent of those who 
viewed the film were satisfied that it had accomplished 
its stated purpose. 

The motion picture, “For All My Students,** is available 
for rental or sale from the distributors Extension Media 
Center, University of California Extension, Berkeley, Calif. 
94720. 




Topic Six: EXPERIMENTAL AND PILOT PROGRAMS • Development of practices to better serve disadvantaged 
youth. 



• 3:13 “Increasing Task Oriented 
Behavior: An Experimental Evalu- 
ation OF Training Teachers in Rein- 
forcement Techniques** by Krum- 

BOLTZ AND GoODWIN 

In stating the problem for this ex- 
perimental study is the commentary 
that: ^The child who is unable to 
sustain attention to learning tasks is at 
a considerable disadvantage in a class- 
room. The intermittent nature of his 
f n a k behavior must produce a result 
not a television demonstration 

which is constantly turned off and on 
by a defective switch. . . . The inatten- 
tive child may fall behind his class- 
mates in understanding the subjects 
presented. The pupil*s discouragement 
and growing confusion with assign- 
ments are the immediate outcome of 
non-attention.** 

Hypotheses 

The study was based on the two- 
phase hypotheses that first, teachers 
trained to use certain reinforcement 
methods would show a greater appli- 
cation of these techniques than teach- 
ers not given the special training, and 
second, pupils whose teachers were 
trained in recommended techniques 
would show (1) more task-oriented 
behaviors, (2) more independent task- 
oriented behaviors, and (3) more fa- 
vorable behavior ratings by their 
teachers. 

Fourteen second grade teachers 
identified children in their classes least 
able to sustain attention to tasks. The 
teachers were randomly assigned to 
control and experiment^ groups. Two 
pupils in each class were designated as 
subjects, but only one vras identified 
as such by his teacher. Both experi- 
mental and control group teachers 
were led to believe that they played an 
important part in the study. 

The assumption was made that the 



inattentive behavior of pupils was 
maintained, in part, by the reinforce- 
ment unintentionally provided by fre- 
quent teacher reminders for the child 
to get back to work. In addition, the 
teacher might not be giving sufficient 
recognition at times when the pupil 
was attending his work. The experi- 
mental procedure simply reversed 
these contingencies, urging the teacher 
to withhold attention from pupils be- 
having inattentively and rewarding 
attentive behavior as soon as it oc- 
curred. 

“Criterion data were collected by 
observations of the behavior of teach- 
er-piq>il pairs and by ratings from 
teachers of their pupils* behavior. Paid 
observers were trained in the obsema- 
tion technique but were unaware of 
the purpose of the study and the iden- 
tity of control and experimental sub- 
jects. An observation technique was 
designed which permitted simultane- 
ous ratings to be made of both pupil 
and teacher behavior. Observations 
were made at the beginning, mid-way, 
and at the end of the six-week period. 
Teacher ratings of pupil behavior were 
made before and after the study on a 
39-item rating scale. 

Results Inconclusive 

Results were analyzed to determine 
the effectiveness of the training given 
experimental group teachers to use the 
reinforcement procedures. By the end 
of the study, experimental group 
teachers tended to make more use of 
reinforcement techniques than control 
group teachers but the differences 
were not clearly significant 

The use of these methods by the 
experimental group was- not consistent 
over the period of the study; While 
experimental group teachers did not 
use reinforcement methods, their ap- 
plication was less than desired and 



was confined to pupils identified as 
subjects. 

The second set of hypotheses con- 
cerned die responses of pupils in the 
control and experimental classrooms. 
Tbe experimental group subjects did 
not show a greater frequency of task- 
oriented behavior. While the task- 
oriented behavior of all groups im- 
proved during the study, the remforce- 
ment procedures were not more 
effective than those of the control 
group. 

Experimental group subjects 
showed a greater frequency of inde- 
pendent task-oriented behaviors than 
control group subjects, but differences 
between the groiqis were not sufficient- 
ly large to confirm the hypotheses at 
die .05 level. 

Experimental group subjects re- 
ceived no more favorable behavior 
ratings from their teachers than con- 
trol group subjects. Identified and 
non-identified subjects showed about 
the same degree of improvement on 
all criteria measures and none of the 
interaction effects were significant. 

The results of this study suggest 
that the training of teachers was cru- 
cial to the outcome of the study. In spite 
of their approval of reinforcement 
procedures, experimental group teach- 
ers found themselves unable to apply 
them consistently. Thus, the main 
effect of the training may have been 
for teachers to give recognition for 
inattentive behavior on a partial in- 
stead of a continuous reinforcement 
schedule. Such a change could be pre- 
dicted to result in an increased fre- 
quency and intensity of inattentive or 
disruptive behaviors and could cancel 
any other improvements. 

The results of this study also raise 
questions about the efficacy of cogni- 
tive methods in changing teachers* be- 
havior, particularly when the expected 
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change is incompatible with previous 
behaviors. “Future research designed 
to test the effectiveness of reinforce- 
ment techniques should first insure a 
thorough application of the techniques 
before pupil behavior is assessed.** 
Krumboltz*s experimental investiga- 
tion should be valuable to those re- 
searchers in vocational education who 
wish to conduct further studies of 
student motivation, attention, and re- 
inforcement techniques by teachers. 

It also should be of interest for its 
well organized experimental design, 
procedure, and review of literature 
relating to attention to learning and 
teacher reinforcement methods. 

This study of relations between 
teadiers and second grade pupils ap- 
pears to be rather far afield from 
vocational education to be conducted 
under the auspices of 4(c) Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 funds. Al- 
though it could be argued that data 
derived would ultimately benefit voca- 
tional teachers, could this not lead to a 
rationale that all learning theory 
studies may also be supported with 
vocational funds? 

3:14 “A Study in Communication 
Between High School Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture and Socio- 
economically Disadvantaged Youth 
BY the Use of the Semantic Dif- 
ferential,** BY McMillion 

One of the basic problems associ- 
ated with teaching the disadvantaged 
is the usual disparity in cultural back- 
ground between teacher and pupil and 
the concomitant failure in adequate 
two-way communication between 
them. 

The lack of interest or motivation, 
so commonly associated with “slow 
learners,** “underachievers,** “tru- 
ants,** “potential dropouts,** “trouble 
makers,** and the like, can at least in 
part, be traced to teachers* inability to 
listen and learn, and in their failure to 
develop a climate of mutual under- 
standing and communication. 

Word Connotations Important 

The purpose of McMillion*s study 
was (1) to determine whether or not 
socio-economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture place 
different connotative meaning on se- 
lected words and phrases; (2) wheth- 
er or not the connotative meanings the 
agriculture teachers of these pupils 
placed on words and phrases were 
more like ffiose of the hi^er socio- 
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economic classification of pupils than 
the disadvantaged classification; and 
(3) to determine the extent to which 
teachers recognize any difference in 
connotative meaning for selected 
words and phrases which may exist 
among the various classifications of 
pupils. 

Pupils studying vocational agricul- 
ture in 21 Illinois high schools were 
classified into three socio-economic 
groups by use of the Sims SCI Occu- 
pational Rating Scale. 

A stratified sample of 240 pupils 
composed of 20 pupils from each of 
the 12 stratifications and 21 teachers 
of Agriculture completed a semantic 
differential instrument. Respondents 
indicated the connotative meaning of 
words and phrases by judging them 
against Likert-type scales. The major 
statistical procedure employed was a 
multivariate analysis of variance. The 
hypotheses were tested at the .05 level 
of significance. 

Teachers Underestimate Students’ 
Word Values 

One of the significant findings in 
this study was the connotative niean- 
ing tested pupils placed on the words 
“leadership** and “cooperation.** The 
word “leadership** was valued more 
hi^y by the socio-economically 
disadvantaged group of pupils than by 
the upper socio-economic group; the 
word “cooperation** was valued more 
highly by the low and middle than the 
highest socio-economic group. It is 
also of interest that teachers consistent- 
ly underestimated the value which all 
vocational agriculture pupils placed 
upon the words and phrases being 
studied. 

The investigator recommended that 
teachers of agriculture should encour- 
age the opportunities for leadership 
for socio-economically disadvantaged 
vocational agriculture pupils. 

Although McMillion*s study of com- 
munication is restricted to a local 
region, and the students and teachers 
involved were all in the field of voca- 
tional agriculture, its significance to 
all teaching of vocational education — 
all teaching for that matter — should 
not be taken lightly. 

As recommended in the investiga- 
tion, “the study of the coimotative 
meaning of words by the use of se- 
mantic differential technique is recom- 
mended for use in the further studies. 
It is superior to an attitude scale in 
that it measures more than the evalua- 
tive dimension of meaning.** 
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Persons interested in further studies 
relating to communications between 
teachers and pupils in vocational set- 
tings should search the literature of 
the bdiavioral sciences as considerable 
theoretical background is available in 
this area. 
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• 3:12 “Opportunities and Requirements for Initial 
Employment of School Leavers with Emphasis on 
Office and Retail Jobs” by Cook and Lanham 

The two and one half year study of office and retail johs 
in Detroit was based on the assumption that “Shifting joh 
requirements brought on by automation and other techno- 
logical developments have caused an imbalance betwwn 
the needs of business and the current high school curricu- 
lums.” 

Objestives 

The major sources of data /ibout entry jobs for school 
dropouts and graduates wero the employers and school 
leavers themselves. The objectives of the study were 
four-fold: 

1. To determine the current labor market for high 
school leavers (aged sixteen to twenty-one) as reported by 
employers; 

2. To determine what actually happeneo »o school leavers 
as they sought to enter the labor market as reported by 
themselves; 

3. To determine relationships, if any, between data 
collected from both groups of respondents; and 

4. To develop a prototype for examining entry job 
opportunities and requirements that other metropolitan 
school districts could follow. 

Procedure 

The procedural steps in conducting the study included 
(1) the determination of sampling procedures for employ- 
ers and students, (2) development of survey instruments 
for each and (3) sorting and collection of resultant data 
for various analyses. 

The employers’ “disproportional stratified serial sam- 
ple” of 683 companies was drawn from a list of 35,091 
businesses in the City of . Detroit. Hie total list was 
stratified by number of employees and by Standard Indus- 
trial Classification groupings. 

The universe of school leavers was made up of all June, 
1963 graduates (7,422), and all who should have graduat- 
ed in June, 1963 but dropped out of school in their senior 
year (330). The list of persons was stratified by graduate 
or dropout, school attended, and sex of the respondent. 

Interview instruments were field tested and revised 
before interviewing began. Professional interviewers were 
employed. Business respondents were interviewed three 
f jwuf at six month intervals. Eadh school leaver was 



interviewed once. Trained coders transferred information 
into numerical form so that the analyses could be handled 
on Wayne State University’s computers. 

Findings 

Among the 18 findings of the study was information 
tiiat four percent of all Detroit compames account for 55 
percent of all office and retail jobs secured by 16-21 year 
olds; “Co-op” was the most positive factor in determining 
wheAer a school leaver secured a job; being a female 
Negro was the most negative factor. Other findings had to 
do with Intelligence — ^it plays an important role in entry- 
job success; size of the company and varying employment 
practices; and variety of skills required for entry employ- 
ment. 

“Forty-four percent of all office and retail jobs demand- 
ed the skill of typewriting. Of all jobs demanding one or 
more skills, 85 percent demanded typewriting. Typewrit- 
ing r ank ed first as the most frequently required skill in 13 
office and retail occupations.” 

Conclusions 

Among the eighteen conclusions derived from the De- 
troit study are the following which seem to have particular 
bearing on youth with special needs: 

• The fact that in 1965, a period of unprecedented 
economic activity, 62 percent of all businesses in Detroit 
stating that they ^d not have jobs that could be filled by 
an inexperienc^ high school leaver, raises serious ques- 
tions about the future opportunities for the 16-21 year old 
group entering the world of work. 

• More than one third of all entry jobs filled in Detroit 
dur ing the year ending June, 1965, did not by definition 
require formal high school preparation. 

• A hard core of unemployed school leavers appears to 
be devdoping in the class of 1963 school leavers. 

• More 1^21 year olds lost their jobs for incompetence 
and inability to do the job than for any other reason. 
Inability to get along with people accounted for one-third 
of the reasons for dismissal. 

• Females generally have a more difficult time obtain- 
ing an entry job than do males. Female Negroes have 
more difficulty obtaining jobs than do any other group. It 
has been generally assumed that male Negroes have more 
difficulty in obtaining entry jobs than do white males. The 
findings in the study do not support this belief for the 
school leavers from the class of 1963. 

• Clerical occupations appeal to a higher intdligence 
group than is commonly believed by most school person- 
nel — especially counselors. Low intelligence may be a 
factor that excludes school leavers with business training 
from entering the clerical occupations. 

• Low-intelligence students should not be encouraged to 
enter an office educatioi^ curriculum, since a small propor- 
tion of them will secure office jobs. High-intelligence 
students should not be counseled out of an office curricu- 
lum, since a hi^ proportion of them secure office jobs. 

• Employers do not consider the school as an important 
source for seeking office and retail employees; sdiool 
leavers do not consider the schools as an important 
resource for seeking employment 

• The application blank and interview, formal or in- 
formal, are two of the most frequentiy used forms of 
screening employees. 



Striolit Social Problem 

In the section of the Detroit study pertaining to needed 
additional research is the sUtement, **^e findings and 
conclusions cited are at the heart of a social problem much 
nnd deeper than can be solved by school people 
alone . • •** 

This study touches on a vital problem of urban life — 
many young people who graduate or drop out of high 



school have increasing trouble finding entry into employ- 
ment. As mentioned in the study rqwrt this problem 
cannot he solved by school people idone. 

No doubt, curriculum improvements will help reduce 
the numbers of hard core urban unemployed. In addition, 
concerted efforts are needed, mainly t^ou|^ adwry 
committee work, to encourage the interests of bus i ne s s , 
industry and organized labor to take on a greater measure 
of this responsibility. 



Notes ITie foUowing three topics, 1:128, 1:129, and 1:130, (additional information), relate to the September issue’s sec- 
tion on “ Hig h School Age Youth.” Under discussion are • Small high schools • Specialized instructors, and • Expen- 

mental programs 



• 1:128 “Summer School Adminis- 
trative Workshop: New Horizons in 
Developing Vocational Education 
Programs in Small High Schools in 
Small Districts” bt Green, Ertel 
AND Biggam 

Ibis one week conference of Idaho 
school administrators on the develop- 
ment of vocational education pro- 
grams in small high schools was main- 
ly comprised of formal presentations 
followed by general and small group 
discussions. Visiting speakers included 
Dr. William J. Micheels, president of 
Stout State University; Dr. Merle 
Strong, director. Research and De- 
velopment Section, U3. Office of Edu- 
cation; and James R. Beima, vocation- 
al supervisor, Qarkston, Wash. Thir- 
ty-two school administrators partici- 
pated in the workshop. 

Speeches 

The project report contains drafts 
of Dr. Midieels* keynote address, 
“The Challenge of Change”; a second 
q>eech by Dr. Micheels entitled “E!du- 
cation for All the Children”; Dr. 
Strong’s address, “Opportunities for 
Developing Action Research in Voca- 
tional Education at the District 
Level”; and the speeches of Beima, 
Cooney and Giles, dealing with 
“Youth with Special Needs,” “Curric- 
ulum Development,” and “Effective 
Counseling,” respectively. Also pub- 
lished are the reports of four woHc- 
shop committees. 

Topics 

In the wedc preceding tiie confer- 
ence, four conferees who had been 
designated to lead small group work 
sessions were brought to die Universi- 
ty of Idaho to pre-plan widi confer- 
ence directors die a^ons for die fol- 
lowing week. It was the decision of 




tbin group to center the discussion 
around the following topics: 

1. The development of the cur- 
riculum patterns and possible admin- 
istrative patterns for operation of pre- 
vocational education at the local levd; 

2. Isolating and identifying research- 
able problems relating to vocational 
education at the local level; 

3. Creating a pattern for evaluating 
emerging vocational programs at the 
local level; and 

4. Studying and determining the 
tr aining needs of youth in thdr com- 
munities. 

Education for All the Children 

Dr. Micheels’ second address, “Edu- 
cation for All the Children,” identifies 
ten needs relating to vocational educa- 
tion. These include the development of 
new concepts, processes, and tech- 
niques; a massive coordinated attack 
involving industry, labor, the commu- 
nity, home, educational institutions, 
and government; occupational train- 
ing and re-training beginning at an 
early date and continuing as long as 
needed; a new focus on the needs of 
people rather than selected occupa- 
tions; a careful new look at vocational 
guidance; a new look at the place of 
women in our woik corps; new types 
of teacher preparation programs; and 
a national program of research. 

Questions Value of 
Work Experience 

When speaking dbont new types of 
programs tiiat will provide competent 
teaeffiers for emerging technological 
programs. Dr. Micheeb made the fol- 
lowing statement; 

“Tl^ whole idea that yon had to 
get MX or seven years.of work experi- 
ence in industry before yon can teach 
in the vocational program is going to 



have to go by the board; in many 
places it hiss ahready because there are 
not enough teachers or workers avail- 
able for us. We are going to have to 
find different ways of providing the 
college and university training that is 
necessary and, in addition, give teach- 
ers some kind of industrial on the job 
experience.” 

“Baby With the Bath Watei*’ 

This form of reasoning seems to 
brush aside the significant contribu- 
tions to vocational teaching that come 
from solid and substantial payroll em- 
ployment experience. There can he no l 
question that all vocational teachers 
need a sound program of liberal tech- 
nical and professional education. But 
to the assumption that only col- 
lege and limited quasi employment 
experience can supplant the red and 
rignificant benefits that come from the 
d^plines of productive woric, whetii- 
er in office, data processing center, 
shop, or farm, is another matter. Could 
this approach if generally accepted, 
“throw tiie baby out with the bath 
water?” More attention will be given 
to the prqiaration of teachers for vo- 
cational education in the January edi- 
tion of “Research Visibility.” 

• 1:129 “Evaluation of the Effec- 
tiveness OF Using Specialized In- 
structors IN Providing Occupation- 
al Traininc for Industrial Jobs for 
High School Vocational Agricul- 
ture Students” by Teeter 

The Univerrity of Arkansas experi- 
ment, in the use of qiecialized instruc- 
tors with industrid skills for high 
school vocationd agriedture daases, 
was in part motivsted by fhe fact dial 
a large proportion of vocationd agfi- 
cdtnre graduates have been found to 
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enter occupations other than fanning. 

Roy Roberts’ study of former voca- 
tional agriculture students in Arkansas 
showed that “Seventy-two percent of 
former students who were available 
for employment upon leaving school 
entered occupations otfier than farm- 
in^,. Most of them were employed as 
semi-skilled workers in manufactunng 
industries.” 

Purpose of the Investigotion 

The purpose of the investigation 
was to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
using spedal instructors to supplement 
the day school class in agricultural 
mechanics for nine high school seniors 
enroUed at the Magnet Cove, Arkan- 
sas, Hi^ School. The study was de- 
signed to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

(1) Whether or not offermg train- 
ing of this nature would help students 
to make firm choices of a vocation, 
(2) whether or not such training 
would increase the stabihty of their 
employment, (3) whether or not the 
length of the apprenticeship period 
would be reduced as a residt of me 
training, and (4) whether or not the 
training would reduce school drop- 
outs. 

Three special instructors, who were 
employed in local industries, were se- 
eured to teach in the Magnet Cove 
Hi^ School for one hour each day for 
a period of six weeks dunng the 
spring semester of 1965. Ipie 
units — Blueprint Interpretation, Elec- 
tricity and Welding— were taught con- 
secutively as part of the agricultural 
mechanics course. 

Conclusions 

Concluding statements for tMs 
demonstration project gave afl^ative 
answers to two of the questions^ ”i- 
cluded in the objective of the project. 
"Tho ‘'Special instructors course as- 
sisted‘a& students enrolled to make a 
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firm choice of an occupation and pre- 
vented one or two potential dropouts 
from leaving school.” It was recom- 
mended that follow-up studies would 
be made to determine whether the 
courses will add stabihty to employ- 
ment and reduce the length of appren- 
ticeship training. 

A furtiier recommendation was that 
special instructors should be employ^ 
to enrich the agricultural mechanics 
course in most of the vocational agri- 
cultural departments of the state. 

The concept of using working prac- 
titioners to supplement the re^ar 
instruction provided by a professional 

seems worthy of consideration in 
a number of rapidly changing occupa- 
tions. A team teaching approach, uti- 
lizing the organizational ability of a 
professional staff member and, rein- 
forced with specific up to date skill 
an d knowledge of a rotating cadre of 
experts from the field, could ai'i a 
new dimension to many vocational 
offerings. Further demonstration pro- 
grams involving larger numbers of 
students are needed to f^er v^^te 
the relative merits of using specialized 
instructors on a part-time basis. 

An intriguing question pertaining to 
vocational education in rural sections 
of the country is to what extent a local 
board of education is responsible for 
providing vocational instruction in 
skills and occupations that do not exist 
within the confines of the district. One 
point of view frequently expressed is 
that the Board has no business 
training local young people for jobs 
in other areas, as such training would 
not serve the local community inter- 
ests »"d the recipients of traimng 
would have to either re-locate or 
travel long distances to urban centers 
to find employment. 

A converse position, and one which 
is more in keeping with the principles 
associated with federal support for 
vocational education may be found in 
the statement, “They will have to 
leave home to find work anyway— why 
not give them the equipment needed 
for employment success when they get 
to the city? 

“"niis argument may be further 
strengtiiened by considering that col- 
lege prq»ara*^’’Tr programs are not 
restricted to coUege towns; they are 
generally available to everyone. And 
many young people who leave rural 
communities for college go on to work 
in other settings. 

“In relation to the question, the 



New York Sute Position Paper on 
Occupational Education has endorsed 
the construction of botii area centers 
of tedmology for hi^ school stu- 
dents, and two year community col- 
lies in every region of the state to 
insure that ‘no students are handi- 
capped due to geographical loca- 
tion.’ ” 

• 1:130 “Pilot Programs in High 
Schools to Prepare Students for a 
Wide Spectrum of Computinc, Re- 
cording AND Bookkeeping Occupa- 
tions” BY Stewart 

During the 1965-1966 school year, 
three Virginia secondary whools (one 
urban, one sid)urban, one rural) 
offered three-course pilot programs in 
record keeping, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. Three other high schools 
which offered the traditional one- 
course program in bookkeeping, 
served ac control schools. Records of 
aptitud e and achievement were kept 
for the students in all six sdiools. 

Specific Problems 

The specific problems stated for this 
project were as follows; 

1. To compare end of year acLiev^ 
ment of record keeping students in 
two pilot schools vs. bookkeeping stu- 
dents in two control schools; 

2. To compare end-of-year achieve- 
ment of bookkeeping students in three 
pilot schools vs. bookkeeping students 
in three control schools; 

3. To report on the succen of the 
accounting courses offered in three 
pilot schools; 

4. To compare drop-out rate, ab- 
sence rate and student opinion toward 
the course between pilot and control 
students; and 

5. To report the opinioiu of teach- 
ers and principals in the pilot schools 
toward the pilot programs. 

New Directions 

Citing occupational analyses of 
bookkeeping and accounting work 
found in related studies, and consider- 
ing newly emerging occupations in 
computing, record-keeping, and book- 
keeping, the author states. The tradi- 
tional one-year high school bookkeep- 
ing course does not sSfem to provide a 
suitable training vehicle for the di- 
verse occupations in computing, record- 
ing and bookkeeping open to youA 
of a wide range of reading, aritiimetic 
and learning abihties.” 



Open-Ended Curriculum 

The basic innovation in the proposal 
is the replacement of the traditional 
bookkeeping course by a s^uence of 
three courses, record-keeping, book- 
keeping and accountmg. Students are 
to enter the sequence at the point most 
suitable for them to progress as far as 
possible. The completion of any part 
of the sequence would be considered 
acceptable preparation for specific 
DOT jobs. 

Teachers and Students 

Teachers in pilot schools were as- 
signed to classes on the basis of their 
interest in participating in the pilot 
program. Record-keeping students 
were selected from those who had 
asked for bookkeeping, and from stu- 
dents who had previously asked for 
record-keeping. Bookkeeping students 
were selected from highly successful 
record-keeping students and others who 
asked to be placed in bookkeeping. 
Students selected for accounting and 
other high ability students were chosen 
from highly successful Bookkeeping I 
students who indicated their desire to 
take Bookkeeping II. 



Summary of Findings 

Included in the summary ^ of 
fifuling a of this report is information 
that pilot record-keeping students 
made significantly higher scores on the 
record-keeping achievement test than 
did control bookkeeping students. Nei- 
ther group did well on the National 
Business Entrance Bookkeeping Test, 
and the results obtained in accounting 
appeared to be inconclusive. 

It was recommended that additional 
three-course pilot programs be insti- 
tuted in Vir^nia and in other states; 
that schools offering traditional book- 
keeping programs study student 
achievement, drop-out rates and stu- 
dent opinions. It was further recom- 
mended that subsequent programs in 
record keeping, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting be carefully evaluated for 
their contribution to vocational pr^a- 
ration in existing and newly emerging 
computing, recording and bookkeqi- 
ing office occupations; and that partic- 
ular attention should be given to stu- 




dent aptitude and motivation where 
acc o u nting is offered in high school. 

Comment 

It is encouraging to note the atten- 
tion and support given in this study to 
occupotionol anolysis and work with 
advisory committees. As both of these 
activities are basic for success in all 
true vocational education programs, 
they belong in any design for curricu- 
lum improvement 
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Advisory Councils and Field 
Visitations 

Teachers in pilot schools worked 
with local advisory councils composed 
of local accountants and other admin- 
istrative managers for the purpose of 
adjusting the courses to occupational 
needs and trends, and setting course 
standards. Also, teachers in pilot 
schools made a minimum of five office 
visits to study computing, recording 
and bookkeeping occupations with the 
purpose of adjusting courses occupa- 
tionally and to establish standards of 
achievement. 

Testing of Achievement 

At the end of the school year, all 
students in pilot and control groups 
were given achievement tests; record 
k eepi n g and accounting students re- 
ceived specially constructed examina- 
tions; and all bookkeeping students 
took the six-part Bookkeepfcg Test of 
the National Business Entrance Test 
series. Groups of students were equated 
in agei grade, intelligence; and apti- 
tude and statistical analyses of vari- 
ance were programmed throu^ an 
IBM7040 computer. 

o 
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Something in the neighborhood of 
fifty studies relating to tiie vocational 
education of youth with special needs 
have been submitted to the UcS. Office 
of Education. The initiators of these 
investigations have broken new 
ground in a sector of research general- 
ly neglected in the past. Hopefully, 
more studies will be geL. 3 rated by 
their leadership. 

Tbe number of studies dealing with 
the disadvantaged may appear sub- 
stantial at first glance. Actually, when 
they are compared with the multiplicity 
of complex and interrelated problems 
associated with socio-economically 
handicapped young people, it becomes 
evident ffiat research efforts thus far 
completed have only scratched the sur- 
face. 

Realistic Research Needed 

There is an urgent need for all sorts 
of additional experimental demoMtra- 
tion and innovative work in vocational 
education, particularly **where the ac- 
tion is”— at the point of contact and 
application between teachers and stu- 
dents and counselors and students. 

Research studies need to be on 
closer terms with the “subjects” of 




experimentation, the people involved. 
In this respect, there appears to be a 
tendency among students of the disad- 
vantaged to discuss tiieir proble^ 
from afar— especially from air- 
conditioned rooms, and to assign 
prescriptions for what is good for 
disadvantaged youth without making 
adequate assessments of the young 
peoples* wishes and desires. 

Many Questlcns Unanswered 

There appear to be any number of 
research questions that still beg to be 
answered. In the field of occupational 
orientation, there is a need to develop 
a satisfactory operational conc<^ of 
the term and how it may be applied to 
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youth with spccisl needs* V ocetionsl 
educators diould lead the way in de< 
▼eloping demonstration and pilot pro- 
grams of occupational orientation as a 
regular part of a school curriculum. 

There should be experimentation 
with the various components of a com- 
prehensive orientation program to de- 
termine to what extent and in what 
form each should be employed. Such 
elements of a total program as group 
guidance^ occupational analysis^ field 
trips, career days, diagnostic testing, 
student self analysis, shop explora- 
tion, and cooperative work experience, 
sho^d be considered here. 

Occupational Orientation 

The concept of using group guidance 
as a vehicle for occupational orienta- 
tion is often discussed, occasionally 
practiced and seldom tested. Althou^ 
there appear to be any number of ap- 
pro’‘ches that would lend themselves to 
research and demonstration, the num- 
ber of studies relating to this topic 
have been limited. 

The knowledge and experience of 
vocational educators is especially valu- 
able as plans are made for furtfier in- 
vestigation. In this respect, it is time 
for vocational people to stop talking 
about what is wrong with guidance 
and begin formulating their own de- 
signs for new and innovative ap- 
proaches. 

As a vital phase of the educational 
program, guidance cannot continue to 
take place in an organizational setting 
that has typically 400 to 500 students 
assigned to one guidance counselor. 
The disadvantaged young person, who 
desperately needs a close and continu- 
ous relationship with a sympathetic 
school person, can get little out of this 
kind of ratio. 

A different pattern is required for 
helping young people through the diffi- 
cult transition from school to produc- 
tive employment. However, where 
would this pattern fit in the school’s 
program? Perhaps occupational orien- 
tation should be thought of not only 
as a guidance matter, but should also 
command time and space in the cur- 
riculum. 

Tiedeman has proposed that orien- 
tation to the world of work begin for 
all students as early as kindergarten 
level, continue through grade 12 and 
into the first phase of employment. 
Throughout the program, students wiU 
be made familiar with ffie opportuni- 
ties and occupations available to them. 



More importantiy, emphasis would^ be 
placed on the development of decision- 
making abilities and the essential 
character building qualities of self- 
appraisal and self-confidence in mak- 
ing choices. 

The guidance counselor would play 
a less strategic role in such a long-term 
developmental project where the ma- 
jor weight of responsibility would rest 
with the student. The effect of such a 
program would not only produce more 
stable employees but more conscien- 
tious free-minded citizens. 

Still, some practical questions must 
be asked. Where would regularly sched- 
uled, small-group orientation sessions 
have a place in a vocational or pre- 
vocational program? Who would con- 
duct such sessions? How may some of 
the lessons obtained from cooperative 
education and multi-occupational 
MDTA programs for young adults be 
applied to regular school operations? 
Finally, how would the cost of having 
a regular program of guidance and 
orientation on a small group basis 
compare with the expense of not hav- 
ing such a program? 

“Common Sonso” Approach 

The motivatit^n of students, particu- 
larly those who have rejected the gen- 
eral school curriculum, is an educa- 
tional problem of primary concern. 
What is there about the vocational pro- 
gram— the teacher, school setting, per- 
iod of time for vocational instruction, 
curriculum plan or instructional meth- 
od— which leads to improved motiva- 
tion of many vocational students? 
Which of these factors have the most 
bearing on motivation; are they inde- 
pendent or interrelated? How may . 
both traditional and innovative ap- 
proaches to student motivation be 
tested and improved? 

How important is prior occupation- 
al experience of teachers in the moti- 
vation of students taking vocational 
courses? Do teachers who have coi- 
ned a lunch pail find more success in 
relating to students than those i^o 
have not? For what reasons? What 
are some of the subtle yet pervasive 
waves of communication and empathy 
that flow between teachers and stu- 
dents? Can these be captured and 
classified through scientific inquiry? 
Can all insights and appreciations be 
taught, or do some require time and 

seasoning? , , , 

Additional studies are needed mat 
focus attrition on problems of motiva- 



tion, curriculum content and teaching 
methods for slow or reluctant leai» 
ers, and/or for young people with 
other handicaps to learning. Although 
a considwable body of theory reUting 
to motivation and learning is available, 
its application to realistic school 
situations, particularly within the 
framework of vocational education, 
has only been conducted on a limited 
scale. 

The supervised study method of in- 
dividualizing instruction for diversified 
classes, recently “discovered” in some 
educational circles, hos long been em- 
ployed in vocational education, b it 
not time to assess the effectiveness of 
supervised study techniques, not only 
as a vehicle for learning the subject at 
hand, but also for developing habits 
of study that mi^t transfer to other 
school subjects, or for the improve- 
ment of reading skill and comprehen- 
sion? 

Teacher Participation in Research 

The contribution that teachers can 
nifllcft in the identification of research 
problems and the early planning of ex- 
perimental designs should not be over^ 
looked. As persons in immediate con- 
tact with students, and with the vari- 
ous situations and problems associated 
with teaching and learning, they could 
be most helpful to collie researchers. 
The fact that teachers generally bek 
the skill* and techniq»ies needed for 
advanced research work diould be no 
deterrent. 

A team approach to a research prob- 
lem, combining the recent practical ex- 
perience of teachers with the sophisti- 
cated talents of trained research spe- 
cialists, may make for a more effective 
program of investigation than would 
have been feasible with either group 
working alone. 

A second important benefit would 
be to the teachers themselves. Not only 
will they adcl a measure of practical 
application to college sponsored re- 
search and demonstration projects, but 
their participation will also help them 
to become research oriented, dwelop- 
ing new perspectives toward objective 
evaluation and experimental study that 
could carry over into many other as- 
pects of their daily work. 

Teadiers of vocational subjects have 
in many instances experienced singu- 
lar success with disadvantaged stu- 
dents. They now need to document 
with scientific study these “common 
sense” approaches and practices. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IS PEOPLE . . . 

When speaking of the vocational 
training needs of out-of*school youth 
and adults, the Panel of Consultants 
noted die restrictive aspects of the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Acts, which limited instruction to up- 
dating or upgrading workers already 
employed. The Panel recommended 
that training opportunities for youth 
and adults should be expanded by 
developing programs to adjust the 
skills of the labor force to changing 
needs of the economy. Particular em- 
phasis was made for retraining the 
unemployed and for increasing the 
number of occupations for which 
training is provided. 

It was further recommended that 
apprenticeship programs should be ex- 
panded and improved by encouraging 
apprenticeship training for both tradi- 
tional and other occupations; requir- 
ing related instruction for all appren- 
ticeships; maintaining updated in- 
struction materials and equipment, 
and using the joint apprenticeship 
committees representing management 
and labor. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be no 
U. S. Office of Education sponsored 
studies dealing with apprenticeship. 
Although considerable researdi on ap- 
prentice training has been done by 
college departments of industrial man- 
agement and labor relations, and also 
by the U. S. Department of Labor, this 
important realm of the vocational pro- 
gram has not caught the attention of 
educational researchers. 

Since no U.S.O.E. sponsored proj- 
ects are available, there is included in 
this issue of "Research Visibility** a 
review of the bock, The Negro and 
^nrenticeship, which is based on a 
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xeaeaicli atudy conducted by F. Ray 
Marshall and Vernon M. Briggs for 
til* U. S. Department of Labor. This is 
an important book that should certain* 
ly be read by persons with interests in 
vocational jcducation. It is a disturbing 
commentary on the very small propor- 
tion of Negroes in certain skilled 
trades. Althou^ racial discrimination 
was given as an important contribut- 
ing factor, a variety of other complex 
and interrelated reasons why so few 
Negroes have participated in appren- 
tice training are cited; 

Studies reported in this issue have 
been organized into five main topics, 
all relating to the major theme, 
“Youth and Adults Unemployed or at 
Work.” These topics are: 

1. F'gpanding Education and Train- 
ing Opportunities Commensurate With 
Needs of the Labor Force. 

2. Innovative Programs, Methods, 
Materials, Te^niques. 



3. Expanding and Improving Ap- 
prentice Programs. 

4. Utilizing Total Educational Rc- 
sources (Vocational and General) To 
Adequately Provide Vocational Op- 
portunities for Employed and Unem- 
ployed Workers. 

5. Guidance and Placement Serv- 
ices and Follow-up Studies. 

The reports that are included under 
each topic have been derived from 
completed and available studies. Other 
investigations still in process and not 
yet available through the ERIC sys- 
tem are given in the Bibliography. (See 
pages 47 and 48.) 

In September 1967, the ERIC Clear* 
in^ouse on Vocational and Techmcal 
Education issued the first of a continu- 
ing series of publications. The two 
publications, known as, ‘‘Abstracts of 
Research and Related Materials in Vo- 
cational and Technical Education” 
(ARM) and as, “Abstracts of Instruc- 
tional Materials in Vocational and 



Technical Education” (AIM), are is- 
sued quarterly (Fall, Wmter, Spring, 
and Summer) . 

ARM incorporates abstraets of re- 
search and other materials which are 
useful to a wide audience of users in- 
terested in vocational and technical 
education. AIM includes abstracts of 
materials typically designed for teach- 
er use or student use in the classroom, 
and annotations of bibliographies or 
lists of instructional materials. AIM 
will be of particular interest to teach- 
ers, curriculum specialists, supervisors 
a dminis trators involved in the use 
of instructional materials in the teach- 
er-learning setting, or in curriculum 
development 

Sub^riptions are available at $9.00 
per year for each publication. Individ- 
ual issues are $2.75. Order forms 
should be request^ from Publications 
Clerk, The C^ter for Vocational and 
Technical Education, 980 Kinnear 
Road, Columbus, Ohio 43212. 



TOPIC ONE: Expanding Education and Twining OpportunHies 



4:1 “Patterns of Adult Informa- 
tion Seeking” by Edwin B. Parker. 
Stanford University, Stanford, 
Cauf. (Project # 5-0083) 1966. 
ERIC # ED 010 294. MF $0.45 HC 
$11.00. 177 PAGES. 

The introduction to the Stanford 
University study of mformation- 
a fffjrf ng patterns by adults stated that 
“few studies have been undertaken to 
determine the scope and depth ^ of 
adult education.” Most have been lim- 
ited in their generalizations by ihe 
diaracter of Ae educational institu- 
tions and by geographical area. “One 
exception was the general description 
of adult participation in formal and 
informal educational pursuits under- 
taken on a national scale by Johnstone 
anil Rivera of tiie National Opinion 
Research Center and published in 
1965.” 

Among the Johnstone and Rivera 
findings was information that partici- 
pation in adult education programs is 
skewed toward higher socioeconomic 
status, suburban living and support of 
a family in middle or upper-middle 
life style. Previous studies reported 
these same trends. 

Ii; this study «f two contrasticg 
California comm the investiga- 
tion sought to di: .here adults 

0 n for educational information on 



various topics, “what kinds of people 
seek what kinds of information 
through what channels?” 

A structured schedule was used for 
interviewing 575 San Mateo residents 
and 1^194 in Fresno. The schedule was 
divided into seven sections: mass 
used and reasons for use; in- 
formation seeking related to leisure 
activities; occupational information 
seeking; educational history; partici- 
pation in adult education; projective 
values questions, and questions 
ilpwling vrith personal characteristics. 

In both cities, the selection of inter- 
viewees was made through random 
minipling procedures. All data from 
the two surveys were transferred to 
punched cards and, later, magnetic 
tape for processing on the Stanford 
7090 and B-5500 computers. 

The section of the study which r^ 
ports demographic correlates of parti- 




cipation in on-the-job training con- 
tains significant information. 

“Many more than half the respond- 
ents reporting on-the-job training 
were under 40, but a certam number 
of respondents in their sixties also 
reported receiving this training. Parti- 
cipants are more likely than not to be 
relative newcomers to the community. 

. . . There are at least four distinct 
levels of participation in on-tiie-job 
training. Younger men are the most 
active, with higher education account- 
ing for even greater activity among 
them. Next are the older men and the 
younger women witii some college ed- 
ucation. Third are older men and 
younger women with only hi^ school 
education. Lastly, older women are 
very unlikely to have received on-the- 
job training, whatever their education- 
al background.” 

Among other findings of the study 
is information that men made greater 
utilization of vocational instruction 
than women; attitudes toward prior 
schooling had little Influence on adidt 
participation; and educational level is 
a strong determinant of information- 
seeking. Adults at lower educational 
levels depend on broadcast media 
while those with college tinining seek 
information in print 
The concluding section of the study 




ants out that the most useful 
idings of the report are perhaps not 
utained in the summary statements, 

It are to be found in the detailed 
Inilations of the diversity of in* 
irmation sought through a wide vari* 
jr of channels by different kinds of 
K>ple. Certainly the study does con* 
in a wealth of ststistical information 
iat could not readily be presented 
trough a summarization. 

This report should be of interest for 
i well organized procedures as well 
I for the specific data that is extract* 

1. Although readers are cautioned 
pt to apply the adult information 
Beking findings in San Mateo and 
^resno too literally to their own con* 
itions, they could use this report for 
uidance when planning any similar 
ndy in a local situation. 

i %:2 “The Prediction of Out* 
MEs OF MDTA Programs: A Pilot 
udy” by Harold A. Edgerton and 
•BERT W. Sylvester. Performance 
search, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
ROJECT # 5-0127) 1966. ERIC # 

> 010 Oil. MF $0.09 HC $1.52 19 

GES. 

The success of training programs, 
ch as those organized under the 
kfanpower Development and Training 
Act, may in part be evaluated in terms 
»f two important factors: the proper* 
ion of entrants who complete the 
iOurse, and the number of graduates 
rho are placed in appropriate jobs. 

The Performance Research Corpo* 
ration pilot study, while recognizing 
hat many other measures of success 
tan be identified, has concentrated on 
retention and placement of MDTA 
rainera in six major cities. To make 
he sample sufficiently homogeneous 
he following limitations were 
idopted: 

1. Only MDTA programs approved 
luring fiscal 1964 were used. 

2. Only programs for which the 
Gee of Manpower and Training had 
bUow*up data were included. 
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3. Institutional programs but not 
OJT were included. 

4. Refresher training programs were 
excluded. 

Data for the study came from two 
sources: foUow*up data for each pro* 
gram obtained and organized by the 
Office of Manpower and Training, and 
by a questionnaire answered by pro* 
gram ffirectors. Of the 312 question* 
naires mailed, 222, or 71 percent, were 
completed and returned. 

“Two codes were developed for re* 
cording the data on IBM cards. Plans 
for statistical treatment required that 
all data be in a form wWch would 
per mi t correlation with each of the 
criteria as well as with each of the 
other characteristics; hence, each 
coded item of information had to be 
expressed as a variable or as a dichot* 
omy.” 

Two kinds of statistical evidence 
were produced for the study: 

1. Correlations of each of 93 inde* 
pendent variables from the question- 
naire and from the OMAT files with 
each criterion (retention and place* 
ment). 

2. Combinations of independent or 
predictor variables for the best pos* 
sible predi ction of each criterion. 

A stepwise regression was used to 
select a small number of variables 
having the hipest correlations, after 
correction for chance factors, in mak- 
ing a purely statistical prediction of 
retention and placement rates for 
MDTA programs. 

The investigators report that the 
results of this statistical analysis may 
be divided into two groups: those pre- 
dictors which relate to the characteris- 
tics of trainees, and those which de- 
scribe the program or its management 
“If the variables which relate to 
characteristics of trainees and slso 
show significant correlation with ei- 
ther retention or placement were used 
to select trainees, the people selected 
would not fit ffie description of the 
people for whom the MDTA program 
was designed. According to the statisti- 
cal evidence, if trainees are selected to 
show a high retention rate, those se- 
lected would have education at the 
twelfth grade level or hi^er. They 
would not be receiving public assist- 
ance nor have marketable /kills, and 
would have had employment within 
the three months preceding the train- 
ing program. 

“These are not the people for whom 






the MDTA program was designed. . . . 

The real problem is that of making the 
program fit the trainees rather than 
trying to select trainees to fit the train- 
ing program.” 

When considering how to improve 
retention and placement in MDTA 
programs, the authors state that the 
“significant variables” of their investi- 
gation indicate that the following ac- 
tions might well be taken: I 

—Reduce class size and reduce the 
trainee — ^teacher ratio 

— ^Promote a sensible counseling 
program for the trainees, especially 
taking advantage of the instructor in 
his classroom relationship to the 
trainees 

—Develop valid and acceptable 
ways of measuring progress in learn- 
ing 

—See that training is adjusted to 
the level and energies of the trainees 
—Have course content and organi- 
zation preplanned so that the instruc- 
tor does not have to organize the 
course 

— ^Be sure thid financial allowances 
for trainees are adequate 

— Have knowledge of the overall 
abilities of the trainees 

— ^Make use of aptitude tests to aid 
in assignment and as an aid in per- 
formance evaluation 
— See that the time demands of the 
course are reasonable 
— ^Have available an estimate of the 
trainees’ quality of work in course 
— Develop contacts with local in- 
dustries to aid in placement 

— ^Have a program of evaluation of 
instructor performance 

— ^Select instructors who have had 
experience as workers in their field of 
instruction. 

The next step recommended is to 
study more intensely and in greater 
detail the dSects of program organiza- 
tion and administrative and instruc- 
tional practices on both retention and 
placement. 

It was suggested that retention and 
placement are not tiie only measures 
of a program’s effectiveness. Many 
other factors need to be considered. 

These would include tbe educational 
and socio-econondc level of trainees, 
family problems, trainee’s age and 
physical Gcndition, and regional trans- 
portation problems. 

When considering these, it is«naocs>^ -- 
sary to keep in mind that the federal 
Manpower program is specifically de- 
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signed to provide training and assist* 
ance to those sectors of the popula* 
tion at the lowest rungs of the ladder, 
those who need help the most rather 
than those who are **best qualified” for 
training. 

4:3 “A Training Program for Se- 
lected Home Economists To Train 
Adults and Older Youth for 
Homemaker Service Responsibili- 
ties” BY Charlene Detro. Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
(Project # 5-1315) 1967. (VT # 
003-212) 64 PAGES. 

In keeping with the expanding role 
of home economists in the education 
and aid of culturally disadvantaged 
people is the Louisiana State Universi- 
ty training program for field service 
workers. 

Twenty-dght qualified home 
economists were selected to attend a 
three-week workshop at Louisiana 
State University during the summer of 
1966. The program’s purpose was to 
prepare participants for leadership in 
training adults and older youth to 
assume homemaker service responsi- 
bilities. 

Hie local homemaker-home health 
aid training program consisted of an 
80-hour course. The first 60 hows 
were spent in classroom instruction 
and evaluation of trainees. This was 
followed by 20 hours of supervised 
work experience in which trainees 
were placed in hospitals, nursing 
homes, private homes, and nursery 
schools. 

Problem Areas 

The workshop program was com- 
prised of lectures, reports and discus- 
sions of research findings. Emphasis 
was placed on practical application of 
findings to individuals and family situ- 
ations. Sixteen problem areas relating 
to the training of homemaking service 
workers were considered. Among these 
were: 

1. Basic emotional, social and intel- 
lectual needs of family members and 



implications of working with families 
and individuals in communities differ- 
ing in socioeconomic and educational 
background. 

2. Biological and physiological as- 
pects of aging. 

3. Personal care of the ill and ag- 
ing; prevention and treatment of com- 
mon illnesses. 

4. Ways of giving assistance in 
families experiencing emergency situa- 
tions disturbing to the life of family 
members. 

5. Nutritional needs of family mem- 
bers. Meal planning and preparation 
with emphasis on special problems 
due to age or illness. 

6. Care and guidance of children of 
various ages. 

7. Contribution of social services 
and agencies and community service 
organization to families. 

8. Teaching methods related to the 
training of adults and older youth. 

9. Development of a syllabus to be 
used as a guide for training adults and 
older youth for homemaker service 
re^onsibilities. 

10. Methods of arranging for super- 
vised work experiences of adults and 
older youth. 

11. Arrangements for placement 
and supervision of trained adults and 
older youth by one community 
agency. 

12. Development of techniques to 
evaluate the training program. 

Work Shop Materials 

For each problem area, a consultant 
was asked to speak during the work- 
shop. Copies of these supplementary 
materials and annotated course out- 
lines were made available to each 
trainee. Tliey are reproduced in this 
report 

Workshop participants reviewed the 
annotated course outline of the 
Homemaker Service Training Pro- 
gram and then proceeded to revise 
specific areas of study within the total 
outline, using a small group approach. 
The organization of local trairing 





programs for homemaker service 
workers was varied in accordance with 
com muni ty situations and the size of 
the class. Steps taken in the develop- 
ment of a local program included the 
or ganiza tion of a parish advisory com- 
mittee; a publicity campaign; inter- 
viewing and screening applicants, and 
the actual conduct of the local home- 
making training course. 

A total of 12 findings and conclu- 
sions were developed through the 
workshop. These pertain to the func- 
tion of state and parish advisory com- 
mittees; the need for working rela- 
tionships between various agencies; | 
items referring to qualities of training 
personnel; instructional content and 
methods ; and specific services ren- 
dered by trained homemakers. 

The recommendations of the report 
stress the value of advisory commit- 
tees, identify the need for additional 1 
publicity, the importance of frequent | 
evaluation of trainees, and the need 
for strength in interpersonal relations 
at the local level. 

Value 

This report should he especially 
valuable to home economists, whether 
at the college or local level, in those 
states that do not have a similar pro- 
gram. Hie use of local women, pre- 
sumably those not likely to have pro- 
fessional preparation beyond the 
training program discussed for 
homemaking services, presents some 
intriguing possibilities. It would be 
interesting to know, for example, 
whether a two-way learning process 
takes place between the professionally 
prepared home economist and the field 
worker she trains. Also, has the work 
that homemaking service persons do 
helped tiiem to develop less stereo- 
typed approaches to their own inter- 
personal and to tfieir community re- 
lationships? 










TOPIC TWO: Innovative Programs, Methods, Materials, Techniques 



4:4 **Research, Development and 
Demonstration in Adult Training 
AND Retraining” by Jacob Kaufman. 
The Pennsylvania State Univers* 
ITY, University Park, Pa. (Project^ 
5.0007) 1966. ERIC # ED 010 495. 
MF $0.36 HC $10.24. 136 pages. 

A great variety of studies and activ- 
ities, some completed and others in 
progress, are included in the overall 
scope of the Penn State study. The 
four general objectives of the project 
were to: 

1. Ascertain if a university represen- 
tative could act as a **change agent” in 
the initiation of a community action 
program. 

2. Study the process of community 
action organization as a case study. 

3. Involve existing institutions in 
development of a community action 
program. 

4. Assist in the development of new 
programs. 

A niunber of longitudinal studies, 
now in process, have been initiated as 
part of the total project These in- 
clude: (a) Experime .^1 program to 
compare education versus skill train- 
ing for young school dropouts, (b) 
Developmental program for an 
economic evaluation of vocational edu- 
cation. (c) Cost benefit analysis of 
vocational -education, (d) Demonstra- 
tion program to develop labor commu- 
nity specialists. 

A research, development and 
demonstration program in the Mon- 
Yough Region, a deprived area which 
includes 31 communities in the 
southeast section of Alleghany Coun- 
ty, Pa., is a major part of this report. 

Part II of the report is a case study 
of the region, focusing on the people 
living there. Economic and social 
profiles were drawn up, including an 
estimate of decreasing population 
trends, aging population distributions, 
growing proportion of non-whites, 
ethnic composition, educational attain- 
ment, and structure of the labor force. 

The main effort of the project was 
the creation of the Mon-Yough Com- 
munity Action Committee, an inter- 
community endeavor which was a new 
experience to the region. The report 
offers a blueprint of the phases of 
development and organization for com- 
munity action. The last stage, synthesis. 
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where other organizations are re- 
cruited and merged to form one orga- 
nization, is significant in that the new 
organization grows through channels 
already established in the community. 

Through informal organization and 
flexible objectives the committee be- 
came a **Gateway to Opportunity.” 
The fundamental deficiency in the 
area was the lack of basic skiUs 
provided by public education. In 1964 
an evening course granting high 
school equivalency was set up. A 
Headstart Program was initiated. Ad- 
ditional plans were being made for a 
permanent institution to help dropouts 
which would be an extension of the 
local public school system. 

Additional activities initiated were: 

1. A multi-functional community 
center, including adult education and 
work experience for teenagers. 

2. Pre-vocational Opportunity Cen- 
ter for the Handicapped. 

3. Information and referral center. 

4. Project 44 - — t o create part-time 
jobs for potential drq>outs. 

5. Organized play areas in housing 
projects operated by Vista workers. 

6. Community action programs for 
municipalities. 

Recommendations 

Although the report asked to what 
extent federal legislation might be the 
basis on which die region could orga- 
nize itself, it recognized that the com- 
munity must be the locus of the war 
on poverty. 

Still, a broad concern for the de- 
velopment, allocation and utilization 
of all levels of human resources is 
necessary for the formulation and im- 
plementation of public policies related 
especially to the disadvantaged. The 
relation between the disadvantaged 
and their environment must be ascer- 
tained. Consequently, there is a need 
for longitudinal studies to determine 
economic, psychological and sociologi- 
cal problems encountered by the 
disadvantaged. 

The major recommendations were: 

1. Need for more and better data in 
most areas and need to disaggregate 
data so its scope relates to appropriate 
levels of decision making. 

2. Need for longitudinal studies in 
all of subject matter areas. 



3. Great need for sub-national and 
local studies in all areas. 

4. Need for more evaluation of 
effects of on-going anti-poverty and 
other projects and building into them 
of individual and evaluative research. 

5. Need to assess human resources 
and implications of major develop- 
ments. 

6. Need to disseminate research re- 
sults to potential beneficiaries. 

7. Great need for in-depth studies of 
present employer policies and prac- 
tices relating to hiring, promotion, 
training incentives, and retirement. 

8. Need to develop and relate effec- 
tively new or proven took of analysis, 
especially cost-benefit, to appropriate 
problem areas. 

This project, stimulating a number 
of research studies, some relevant to 
vocational education, and initiating 
community action development, is cer- 
tainly vast and ambitious in scope. It 
is hoped that some plan for permanen- 
cy can be evolved for the community 
action endeavors so Uiat fluctuations 
associated with federal appropriations 
and funding will be eliminated. The 
process for transition from a **crash” 
program to a permanent one, operated 
mainly with local people and local 
funds, seems built into Ae project 

The "cost-benefit analysis of voca- 
tional education” now under way as 
part of one study, needs to .'se closely 
observed as such an approach to eva- 
luation may have serious implications 
for all phases of education. Are cost 
accounting meUiods an appropriate 
measure of the subtle and intangible 
aspects of the educational process and 
its product? The findings of these and 
other long-term investigations will be 
awaited with interest 

4:5 **The Influence of Speed and 
Prior Knowledge and Experience on 
Adult Training” b/ Douglas D. 
Sjogren and Alan B. Knox. Univer- 
sity OF Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
(Project # 5-0011) 1965. ERIC # 
ED 003-490. MF $.27 HC $7.16. 112 

PAGES. 

The introduction to this experimen- 
tal investigation states tiiat adult edu- 
cators have li^e information baaed on 
research to teU them how to design 
educational programs for adults so 
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that learning effectiveness and efficien* 
cy are optimized. “It has been well 
established that the human changes 
physiologically and psychologically 
throughout the life span. Along with 
these are environmental and social 
changes. Whether these changes 
should result in changing educational 
procedures for the adult is also an 
important question.” 

Four experiments treating sex, atti- 
tude, prior knowledge, and speed were 
conducted. Experimental groups were 
obtained from a stratified pool of 1^ 
adults, classified into 24 cells with 
seven persons within each cell. Fac- 
tors used in grouping were sex, socio- 
economic status (SES) , previous parti- 
cipation in adult education and age. 
Hiree age groups were established; 
under 31, 31-44 and 45*65. 

Recruitment of Adults 

In order to fifi all the groups or 
cells for the e:^erimental design, 
several groups of adults were contact- 
ed including service clubs, business 
groups, labor unions, church groups, 
adult high school and college classes, 
and servicemen at a nearby air base. 
After hearing a description of the 
project, those still interested were 
asked to fill out a questionnaire that 
included questions pertinent to the 
classifications, a 15-item vocabulai^ 
test, and questions related to their 
knowledge about and interest in some 
possible topics for study in the proj- 
ect. From about 500 who attended the 
information session and completed the 
questionnaire, 211 adults were select- 
ed ahd were assigned to cells. 

The first session in the project, a 
second session in the middle and the 
last session were each devoted ,to test- 
ing. A 10-item pretest of each of the 
topics studied was administered along 
with three standardized tests. The 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, Poe 
Inventory of Values and McMahon 48 
Item Counselor Evaluation Test were 
given for two purposes: (a) to obtain 
baseline information for using the 
sample in further longitudinal studies, 
and ,(b) to determine whether the 
scale scores on these instruments were 
correlated with the performance of 
adults in the project The Wechsler 
Adult. Intelligence Scale was adminb- 
tered individually to each subject to 
serve as a control variable and also to 
provide inf ormation j(o7 further study. 

It was decided to use the “cells” of 



seven subjects as a sampling unit, 
rather than the individual partici- 
pants. Detailed descriptions of analy 
sis of variance procedures employed, 
statistical data derived and generalized 
results obtained for each of the four 
major experiments are reported. 

Among the findings reported to 
have important implications for adult 
educators are the following: 

“There is a lack of apparent rela- 
tionship between the age and per- 
formance on any of the criterion meas- 
ures. . . . The evidence was consistent 
with other research comparing the 
performance of adults of different 
ages conducted by Birren, 1963; and 
Knox and Sjogren, 1965. 

“There is an apparent facilitative 
effect on performance of previous par- 
ticipation in adult education activities. 

“The SES classification accounted 
for a significant portion of the varia- 
tion on all but one of the achievement 
tests. . . . The one test in which no 
difference resulted was Russian; a top- 
ic with which neither SES group was 
familiar prior to the study. 

“The SES classification did not 
yield consistent results across the ex- 
periments. 

“The data from mental ability tests 
supports previous research by Birren, 
1963, in which the level of per- 
formance or information, comprehen- 
sion and verbal items tended to in- 
crease steadily with age, and the level 
of performance on perceptual and 
timed items tended to decrease with 

Limiting Factors 

The Limitations of the study state 
that the sample was not drawn ran- 
domly from a population of adults, 
hence generalization of findings to 
the total adult population is not 
justified. Also mentk>ned is the limit- 
ing factor that all study materials 
were programmed and investigated in- 
dividually. Thus, generalbations to 
other types, of educational activities 
should be made with caution. 

This report should be of value to 
researchers interested in developing 
other studies relating to learning in 
adult education. It also should help 
administrators of adult programs as 
they make, plans for appropriate curric- 
ulum materials and teaching meth- 
ods. The positive relationship between; 
age advancment and^-fleyel of verbal 
comprehension supported^ by ff>i? ®.nd 



other research should be considered 
when preparing instructional materi- 
ab for classes with wide differences in 
ages. 

4:6 “An Exploratory Study of 
Knowledges in Child Development 
AND Guidance Needed by Mothers 
AND Workers in Occupations 
Related to Child Care” by Ruth E. 
Whitmarsh. University of Ilunois, 
Urbana, III. (Project # 5*8465) 
1966. ERIC # ED 010 071. MF $0.27 
HC $5.48. 106 pages. 

This study attempted to: 

1. Ascertain the knowledges in child 
development and guidance needed by 
mothers and by employees in selected 
occupations related to child care. 

2. Identify those knowledges vhich 
are unique to the mother role and to 
the employee roles and those which 
are common to both. 

3. Ascertain to what extent employ- 
ment education in certain occupations 
which require knowledges and skiUs 
usually considered a part of the field 
of home economics can be included in 
separate courses. 

“The main task of the investigation 
was to gather and analyze the opinions 
of practitioners and specialists in child 
development regarding the kind and 
depth of knowledge in child develop- 
ment and guidance needed by moffiers 
and by employees as day care foster 
mothers, day care center directors and 
child care assistants.” 

The sample groups were taken from 
an 18-county area in Illinois. The in- 
strument used in the study was an 
approved list of 68 items of knowl- 
edge in child development and 
guidance. Presented as a rating scale 
from one to five, the items were 
thought ^sential for the performance 
of a job. This Ibt of knowledges was 
also designed to assist in curriculum 
development in home economics. 

Also employed was a descriptive 
data questionnaire which asked the 




number of years of formal schooling, 
the number of years of experience and 
the number of courses taken in child 
care and guidance. All the data, chiefly 
consisting of the opinions of practi* 
tioners and specialists, was tested sta* 
tistically. 

The conclusions drawn from the 
testing of null hypotheses are: 

1. There are no differences between 
the professionals’ and practitioners’ 
opinions concerning the depth of un* 
derstanding in 68 items of knowledge 
in child development and guidance 
needed by mothers and employees in 
occupations related to child care. 
Therefore, it may be assumed that 
practitioners are capable of making 
good judgments about knowledge 
needed to perform their jobs. 

2. Mothers and employees in each 
of three occupations related to child 
care need different amounts of knowl* 
edge in child development and 
guidance. 

The descriptive data questionnaires 
pertaining to formal education and the 
number of courses in child develop* 



ment revealed tliat professional groups 
had means higher than the practi* 
tioners’ groups with which they were 
compared. 

The study refers to Dr. Elizabeth 
Simpson’s proposal for curriculum de* 
velopment in home economics at the 
secondary level as a possible model. 
(“Projections in Home Economics Ed* 
ucation,” American Vocational Jour- 
nal, VoL 40, Nov., 1965.^ pp. 41*43). 
A curriculum would be organized 
around the three major purposes of 
home economics education: 

1. Preparation for homemaking and 
family life 

2. Preparation for employment in 
occupations utilizing home economics 
knowledge and skills 

? Motivation and recruitment of 
college*bound students for profession* 
al careers in home economics. 

Importantly, Simpson recommends 
an area of commonality with a “roles 
of women” core. 

It was the hope of the researchers 
that the findings from the summaries 
of knowledge in chOd development 



could be useful in determining which 
knowledges are common to all three 
purposes of home economics and 
which are unique to only one. Com- 
mon knowledges might Im used in a 
core course while those items of knowl* 
edge which are unique might he in- 
cluded in advanced or separate courses. 

It was recommended that knowl- 
edge needed by mothers and employ- 
ees in all three occupations related to 
child care be included in a core 
course. Items needed only by mothers 
should be included in homemaking. 
Items needed by employees should be 
included in courses emphasizing 
preparation for occupations. Items re- 
quiring considerable knowledge 
should be included in an in-depth sec- 
ond core course unit in child develop- 
ment and guidance. 

As Simpson points out in the Intro- 
duction to the report, there are factors 
other than knowledge, such as abili- 
ties, attitudes, socioeconomic condi- 
tions, student needs and the school 
situation, that must be considered in 
curriculum planning. 



TOPIC THREE: Expanding and Improving Apprentice Programs 



No U.S.O.E. sponsored projects reported. 

The Negro and Apprenticeship by F. Ray Marshall 
AND Vernon M. Briggs, Jr., The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Md. 1967. 283 pages. 

Apprenticeship, the traditional and established route to 
journeyman status in many skilled trades, has, for one 
. reason or another, not been readily accessible to Negroes. 
Of the more than 50,000 apprenticeships made avaOable 
each year in the United States, only a token number of 
N^oes has been admitted. As a result, a heated contro- 
versy developed during the late 1950’s and early 1960’s 
between civil rights spokesmen and the apprenticeship 
establishment 

The clashes between increasingly militant civil rights 
organizations and craft unions brought a focus of attention 
to the situation by governmental agencies and the press. 
Declining job opportunities in thei ' unskilled occupations 
previously open to young Negro males and the correspond- 
ing sharp increases in Negro unemployment added a new 
sense of urgency to the problem. 

In the summer of 1965, the Department of Economics of 
the University of Texa^ entered into a contract with the 
Office of Manpower, Automation and Training (OMAT, 
now known as the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation 
and Research) to undertake a study of Negro participation 
in apprenticeship programs. The project director, Profes- 
sor F. Ray Marshall, his associate, Vernon M. Briggs, and 
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21 special interviewers studied the participation of Ne- 
groes in apprenticeship programs in 10 major cities with 
large Negro populations. This book is based on the study 
report. 

The 10 large cities used for the study were selected to 
represent a variety of problems and geographical loca- 
tions. Consultation with spokesmen for civil rights, gov- 
ernment, industry, and labor unions was part of the 
selection process. 

Since the investigators were primarily interested in 
“trouble spots” where civil rights organizations or govern- 
mental agencies were attacking or about to attack the 
apprenticeship establishment, they paid particular atten- 
tion to those trades having the lowest number of Negro 
members. These included electricians, ironworkers, sheet 
metal workers, plumbing and pipe fitting trades, printing, 
and some mechanical trades in industrial plants. 

In addition to examination of written documents and 
reports were a series of interviews with, two groups of 
people. The first of these was comprised of representatives 
of a variety of governmental, union, management, civil 
rights, and other agencies. From this group the investiga- 
tors sought to elicit background information, to gather 
names of potential Negro interviewees, to seek suggestions 
for remedial action, and to verify conflicting reports. In 
most instances, these reports were conducted by the direc- 
tor and associate director. 

The second group of interviewees consisted of Negroes 
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who were currently indentured in apprenticeship pro* 
grams, awaiting a decbion on their applications, rejected 
when they applied, apprenticeship program dropouts, or 
those who had failed to complete the application 
procedures after expressing an initial interest. 

Citing the fact tfiat the U. S. Census Bureau reported 
that Negroes constituted 1.90 percent of apprentices in the 
labor force in 1950 and 2.32 percent in 1960, the study 
confirmed the virtual absence of Negroes from appren- 
ticeship programs until 1960. Studies in California and 
New York found that only 1.9 and 2.0 percent of appren- 
tices were Negroes. New Jersey and Connecticut had .5 and 
.7 percent respectively. A survey of 1,000 apprentices in 
Tampa, Florida failed to identify a single Negro. And so 
on • • • 

A variety of reasons was found for the very small 
proportion of Negro apprentices. The authors state, “Al- 
though the reasons why so few Negroes are represented in 
apprenticeship training are easy to list, it is much more 
difficult to assign weights to each of the factors in the 
ccmiplex constellation of causes. Civil rights groups have 
emjffiasized discrimination as a causal factor, while unions 
stressed lack of qualified Negroes. Specialized government 
agencies often add to the confusion by supporting the civil 
rights leaders (if they are antidiscrimination organiza- 
tions) or the industry (if they are apprenticeship 
officials).” 

The book reports that although racial discrimination 
continues to be an important factor, there are other causes 
as well. It is pointed out that unions have traditionally 
been exclusive, even when race was not a consideration. 
Other reasons here noted are: die principle of labor 
shortage; quality control; politics and nepotism. “Craft 
unionists argue that their sons and relatives are more 
likely to have this feeling of craftsmanship than a young- 
ster “off the street” who is merely looking for a job and 



often has been marked down on this point by apprentice- 
selection committees. 

The first recommendation made is that city governments 
have important roles to play in increasing the number of 
Negro apprentices. Among the specific activities suggested 
for city governments are the establishment of a human 
relations agency, witholding of city funds from building 
projects which exclude qualified Negroes, operation of 
mediation facilities and the maintenance of relations with 
the various union, management, civil rights and govern- 
mental agencies that are involved in the problem. 

Another recommendation of the study has special inter- 
est to guidance counselors. It points out that many inter- 
viewees blamed high school counselors and the exagger- 
ations of civil rights leaders for their ignorance on appren- 
ticeship information. 

“Realistic information should be readily available on 
such matters as the number of apprenticeship openings 
likely to be available each year in a given city, as well as 
qualifications and procedural details for applying to these 
programs.” 

And also: “While counselors cannot be blamed for all 
of the ignorance surrounding the apprenticeship question, 
very few of them seem to give realistic advice to Negro 
youngsters concerning apprenticeship training. In part, 
this is because counselors have become convinced that 
Negroes cannot get into these programs. However, our 
evidence also indicates considerable bias by high school 
and other employment counselors against apprenticeship 
programs.” 

{Notex The U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower/Au- 
tomation Research Monograph No. 6, “Negroes in Appren- 
ticeship,” is essentially a sequel to the book. Single copies 
may be obtained free upon request to the Office of 
Manpower Research, U S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20210) 



TOPIC FOUR: Utilizing Total Educational Resources (Vocational and General) To Adequately Provide 

Vocational Opportunities for Employed and Unemployed Workers 



4:7 “Results of an Exploratory 
Study of Functional Illiterates in 
Macon County, Alabama” by Theo. 

J. PiNNOCK. TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, 

Tuskegee, Ala. (Project # 5-0023) 
1965. (VT # 002478) 136 pages. 

It is hard to think of illiteracy as a 
condition that persists in jet age 
America. But it does. And the large 
numbers of people who cannot read 
and write, whedier they Rve in the 
rural south or the urban ghetto, rep- 
resent a multitude of personal trag* 
^ie 9 _y{ind a ' national • disgrace. The 
Tuskegee Institute study of functional 
^illiteracy is a shocking revelation as it 
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points up in graphic detail the nature 
and scope of the problem. 

The main objective of this project 
was to comprehensively identify the 
problems of functional illiteracy in 
Macon County, Alabama. The varia- 
bles contributing to illiteracy were ex- 
amined in terms of the functional illit- 
erate persons, their status and self- 
image, educational level, economic 
and civic activities, and health and nu- 
tritional practices. 

The secondary objective was to con- 
duct a limited experimental teaching 
program for functional illiterates in 
thfee communities. 



In 1950, 835 Negroes and 35 whites 
living in rural areas had not success- 
fully completed one year of schooling. 
In 1960, 995 Negroes and 50 whites 
had not completed one year of school 
Ihis rise in illiteracy suggests that 
illiterates foster illiterates, setting in 
motion a most vicious and miserable 
circle. 

The socioeconomic and cultural 
problems faced by these illiterates are 
manifold. Machines are replacing un- 
skilled workers. Farmers leaving the 
land and unskilled workers cannot be 
retrained at their educational levd. 
There has been much evidence that 



that illiterates 
fundamental 
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illiterates are being “exploited” 
economically and are being “robbed” 
of their rights as citizens. Unfortu* 
nately, the illiterates do not know 
where to turn for help. 

It was recognized 
needed assistance of 
nature. Adults needed knowledge of 
domestic relations, economic improve* 
ment, available public services, rights 
privileges and citizenship. This study 
has provided the data and partial 
“know'how” which permitted a major 
attack in four counties to ameliorate 
illiteracy and some of the problems 
created by it. 

It was also felt that innovations had 
to be developed to accelerate the 
learning process of functional illiter- 
ate adults. The experimental phase of 
the project sought to develop tech- 
niques to speed learning. 



General Design 

The sample was composed of 648 
Negro and 10 white functional illiter- 
ates. The data-gathering devices were: 

1. A comprehensive interview sched- 
ule designed and prepared to record 
data secured from functional illiterate 
adults by interviewers. 

2. An interview schedule designed 
and used in soliciting information 
from Macon County Cooperative Ex- 
teorion Service, Public Health Divi- 
sion and SherifiTs Dq>artment. 

3. A questionnaire designed to seek 
interviews from voluntary organiza- 
tions. 

4. Gray Oral Reading Test. 

5. Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale. 



6. Participants’ rating of class ex- 
penmce. 

7. Teacher’s perception of program 
as it related to participants. 

Four classes were established, three 
in rural communities and one at Tus- 
kegee Institute. Progress was meas- 
ured in terms of class participation, 
attendance, teacher evaluation, differ- 
ence in grade equivalence between 
first and final oral reading test, and 
dianges in I.Q. 

The experiment was designed to 
find out if persons 40 and under 
would absorb more in 2/3 time than 
older persons. It was also designed to 
determine if a small cash incentive 
offered on a competitive basis would 
make a difference in learning to read. 
One group was^ giveti stipends of 10 
cents for every dass- hour attended 
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and an increase on the basis of 
achievement. Another group meeting 
only twice a week rather than three 
times a week, was not offered a mone- 
tary incentive. 

Investigators were very satisfied 
with participation and interest. The 
assumption that illiterates will not 
participate in educational endeavors 
was proved wrong. The understanding 
and experience of the teachers who 
prepared the adults contributed to 
high participation. The attrition rate 
for attendance from February to May 
was only eight percent 

Older participants showed an in- 
crease of grade equivalent of more 
than twice that of younger partici- 
pants. The indication is that increase is 
due to the way the stipend was given 
on a competitive basis. The investiga- 
tors assume that fixed stipends 
guarantee attendance but only mo- 
tivate the learner if prorated and paid 
within the framework of performance. 

The I.Q. test was administered at 
the beginning and end of the program. 

I.Q. tends to rise as the environment 
improves. Since the investigators could 
not improve the physical environment 
it is the academic work that caused the 
significant leap in I.Q. 

Many participants felt that the clas- 
ses were too short. Most liked the 
courses in civics and mathematics, 
since these fulfilled immediate needs. 

Recommendations 

The investigators feel the following 
recommendations will have a lasting 
effect in improving the conditions of 
functional illiterates: 

1. Illiterate adults should be ex- 
posed to continuing programs of 
formal education and skills training. 

2. Government policy in giving sti- 
pends to persons who participate in 
adult education programs should be 
changed. Allowances should be prorat- 
ed not in terms of family size but in 
terms of performance in the training 
programs. Such stipends are needed 



and will accelerate any basic education 
program. 

3. Administrators of county govern- 
ments should be required to attend a 
three-week workshop on college cam- 
puses in which they would be exposed 
to lectures and discussions on subjects 
relative to their role and responsibili- 
ties in liberalizing education for all. 
These workshops should continue over 
a five-year period during which time 
changes in policies toward illiterates 
may be made. 

4. Higher institutions of learning 
and other agencies should initiate pro- 
grams for self-help housing along with 
federally employed guidance counse- 
lors for poor and illiterate families. 

5. Special attention should be given 
to illiterate adults who are victims of 
the share-cropping system. 

6. Teachers, counselors and other 
personnel who are to work with func- 
tionally illiterate adults must be care- 
fully selected by “experts” if max- 
imum results are to be achieved. Two 
or three months of on4he-job/off-the- 
job training would be advisable. 



4:8 “A Review and Appraisal of 
Adult Literacy Materials and Pro- 
grams” BY Robert F. Barnes and 
Andrew Hendrickson. Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. (Proj- 
ECT # 5-0067) 1965. ERIC # ED 
003 519. MF $.36 HC $8.72. 202 

PAGES. 



The study of 35 adult literacy pro- 
grams in 15 states was conducted to 
identify factors that underlie problems 
in the teaching-learning process as it 
applies to the development of basic 
skills in the functional and totally 
illiterate. An observation team of four 
collected “mainly subjective” data by 
way of interviews with administrators, 
teachers and the illiterates themselves. 
Also included in the report are sur- 
veys and appraisals of published mate- 
rials and a review of research on 
instructional materials, tests, methods, 
and programs for adult literacy educa- 
tion. 

The sections relating to the visits to 
adult literacy programs were 
presented in a series of narrative re- 
ports. Topics herein discussed were 
students, teaching staff, program ad- 
ministration, motivation of students, 
forms of learning, and use of instruc- 
tional materials. 



Interviews with teachers throughout 
the 35 programs revealed that all 
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seemed to feel an urgent need for 
special teacher training. A summary of 
the remarks of teachers contains the 
following specific traLiing needs rec- 
ommended for teachers of adult illit- 
erates: 

1. Psychological and sociological 
peculiarities of adult illiterates. 

2. Adult learning principles as they 
pertain to adult illiterates. 

3. Psychology of the slow reader as 
applied to adult illiterates. 

4. Group dynamics in the adult 
basic education classroom. 

5. Human relations. 

6. Identifying needs and immediate 
goals of the individual student. 

7. Establishing attainable, measura- 
ble objectives. 

8. Formulation of objectives around 
the individual’s needs and goals. 

9. Program evaluation. 

10. Selection and evaluation of in- 
structional materials. 

11. Developing supplemental mate- 
rials to meet individual needs. 

12. Testing and the place of testing 
in the program. 

The series of interviews also iden- 
tified four characteristics that were 
considered especially desirable for 
teachers of illiterates. These were: (a) 
ability to accept the student as a hu- 
man being who is capable of learning; 

(b) ability of the teacher to subjugate 
his middle class values and attitudes; 

(c) quick identification of students 
immediate short-term goals, and^(d) 
imagination, creativity and flexibility. 

Suggested Research 

The section which proposes 21 re- 
search questions for further investiga- 
tion may be the most significant con- 
tribution of the project. Among the 
suggested research topics are the fol- 
lowing: 

— How important is it to the total 
learning process of the adult illiterate 
that his immediate, personal objective 
be met as soon as possible? 

— ^How important to the success of 
the learning process is it that the 
teacher make the adult illiterate aware 
of the “whys” of the learning process? 

— ^Are there any qualities that a 
teacher of adult illiterates must pos- 
sess that are different from^ those 
found in successful teachers in any 
other fields of education? If so, what 
are they and are they qualities that 
can be developed? 

• ^Do classes which allow and even 

encourage the adult students to enter 



into the plar Ing obtain greater gains 
in achievement; lesser dropout rates; 
more commitment to learning? 

— Repetition as a learning pro- 
cedure has been discussed under 
latent learning . . . Why is there a 
need for so much repetition? Is it 
possible that other forms of instruc- 
tion could eliminate much of this repe- 
tition? Could teaching principles in 
the transfer of learning decrease repe- 
tition? 

— What is the actual level of stu- 
dent anxiety in testing for initial 
placement? What can be done to ob- 
tain placement data without adding to 
the student’s anxiety? Do diagnostic 
batteries have a role in initial place- 
ment? 

The three-fold question asking 
whether special qualities are needed 
for teachers of adult illiterates and, if 
so, what they are and can they be 
developed, could also be applied to 
other teachers, particularly those with 
responsibilities for handicapped and 
disadvantaged students. A related 
question may be, are teachers of 
the handicapped made or born? Which 
qualities are more important to 
teaching success; those coming from 
personality and attitude, or the ones 
developed through specialized train- 
ing? 

The effect that adult student partici- 
pation in instructional planning has on 
student morale, commitment to learn- 
ing and levels of achievement is also 
worthy of further study. Although the 
principle that student involvement im- 
proves learning is well supported by 
elementary school research, its efficacy 
in teaching situations involving out of 
school youth and adults needs addi- 
tional testing. 

4:9 “Standardization of a Span- 
ish Language Adult Intelligence 
Scale” by Russel F. Green and Juan 
N. Martinez. University of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
(Project # 5-0081) 1967. (VT # 
003-639) 258 pages. 

The urgent need for a project to 
develop a standardized Spanish lan- 
guage adult intelligence scale was sup- 
ported by the author’s statement that: 
“Numerous psychologists and agencies 
throughout Latin America have been 
using inadequately developed forms 
with inappropriate norms for many 
years. Insofar as could be determined, 
this is the first instance of an ade- 
quately developed and standardized 



intelligence scale in the whole of Latin 
America. . . . The use of impropef 
norms . . . almost surely leads to 
incorrect labeling of, and therefore 
improper attitudes toward, individu- 
als. Such labeling and attitudes can 
have profound effects on the individu- 
als all their lives.” 

There were four general goab es- 
tablished for this project, which were 
to be achieved in the time sequence as 
they are listed: 

1. To produce and standardize in 
Puerto Rico an individual intelligence 
scale written in the Spanish language 
and adapted to Spanish culture for the 
age range 16 through 64. 

2. To develop a test and a procedure 

which will make it possible to adapt 
the test to other Spanish American 
countries with a minimum of cost and 
effort. i 

3. To develop information which 
will allow for an automatic correction 
factor which will adequately account 
for much of the time related to shift in 
mean score that is normal for tests of 
this kind. 

4. To incorporate into the overall 
effort the investigation of a variety of 
questions of general interest. 

Existing Tests Adapted 

By permission of the Psychological 
Corporation, the project undertook the 
task of adapting the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale (WAIS) for use 
among Spanish-speaking adults. The 
advantages of adapting existing tests, 
rather than developing a completely 
new instrument, are given. Included 
are arguments that there is a known 
model to follow; large amounts of 
information, especially concerning 
validity, are available; and general 
criteria for scoring are available and 
can be used as a guide in setting up 
scoring keys for the new test. “In 
short, very large amounts of work 
need not be repeated.” 

The first step of the project was to 
make a direct translation of the 
Wechisler Adult Intelligence Scale into 
Spanish. The initial translation, made 
by Dr. Carlos Albizu-Miranda of the 
Department of Psychology^ University 
of Puerto Rico, was reviewed and re- 
vised by other members of the same 
department. These translators also ini- 
tiated a study of work frequencies iin 
order to develop a guide as to word 
order in the vocabulary subtest and in 
order to find possible alternates for 



words now included in the English 
WAIS. 

The research team then attempted 
to modify or eliminate all test materi* 
als that in any way appeared to be 
specific to the culture of the United 
States. New test materials were then 
assembled into an experimental form 
of the test. This form was about 25 
percent longer than the final version 
was expected to be. Two linguistic 
experts, specialized in the study of 
regional and national differences in 
the use of Spanish, were retained. 
They were asked to base their revision 
on four criteria: 

1. The Spanish used was to be cor* 
rect although the emphasis was not to 
be on producing a high literary style. 

2. The instructions were to be as 
simple and concise as possible. 

3. The parts of the instructions to be 
read to d^ie subjects were to be ex* 
pressed in colloquial language which 
would be as clear, simple and precise 
as possible. 

4. The verbal materials were to be 
as meaningful and fair as possible for 
all the various subcultures of Spanish 
America. 



"Following a training program for 
examiners and initial tryouts of new 
materials, all subtests were further 
pretested by administering them to 
two groups of subjects who were 
known to be widely different in intel* 
lectual ability. Any item that failed to 
differentiate between these two groups 
was dropped from the test. 

A representative sample of about 
250 persons from the population of 
Puerto Rico was then tested. In order 
to assure that this relatively small 
population was a truly representative 
group, the subjects were chosen by a 
multi*stage, partially urban*rural strat* 
ified, random sampling. 

The Standardization Phase 

A sample of 1,176 rural and urban 
Puerto Rican residents was selected 
for the best standardization sample. 
Six variables in the population were 
identified for the organisation of data. 
These six were age, sex, urban*rural 
residence, geographical location, occu* 
pation, and education. Statistical data 
obtained from scoring the tests were 
processed through an IBM 7074 facili* 
ty at the University of Rochester, 



Rochester, N.Y. 

The results of the analyses of item 
data from the first representative sam* 
pie were all favorable except for one 
very important aspect. The test proved 
to be too difficult for the general 
population. It also revealed that the 
test had a much higher ceiling than 
was needed for the population. 

When discussing validity of the test, 
it is pointed out that there could be no 
direct validity evidence at this time. It 
is suggested that validity for predict* 
ing success in school may prove to be 
fairly good as the correlations be* 
tween test scores and years in school 
were comparable with corresponding 
correlations in the States. 

The main value of this Spanish Ian* 
guage intelligence test will be to the 
people of Latin America. It also 
should prove useful in sections of the 
United States that have large numbers 
of Spanish*speaking people. The clear 
and orderly description of procedures 
needed to adapt a test from one Ian* 
guage to another, and the steps that 
must be taken to standardize a test, 
comprise another interesting aspect of 
the study. 



TOPIC FIVE: Guidance and Placement Services and Follow-Up Studies 



4:11 “Career Development” by 
Warren D. Gribbons. Regis College, 
Weston, Mass. (Project % 5*0088) 
1966. (VT # 002*144) 218 pages. 

Career guidance — ^the orientation 
and instruction of young people to 
help them make realistic and meaning* 
ful plans and decisions concerning 
immediate and future employment 
goals — ^has certainly had less than sen* 
sational success in our public schools. 
Many high school graduates and drop* 
outs now enter the labor market with 
insufficient specific information of the 
employment world and with little in* 
sight into their own real capabilities 
and aptitudes. 

Once out of school, their ranks are 
augmented by job drifters and a 
growing new breed of floundering 
young adults — college dropouts. All 
of these people are in desperate need 
of counseling and orientation. More 
significant over a long haul is the need 
for correcting the weaknesses of the 
secondary school guidance programs 
that failed them in the first place. 

ERJCtiARCH VISIBIIITY 



The Regis College longitudinal 
study, which is still in progress, gives 
attention to the problems associated 
with unrealistic self*concept, immatur* 
ity and social pressures that affect a 
young person’s career choice. It is a 
carefully designed experimental study 
that should be valuable for all persons 
who have concerns for this basic edu* 
cation problem. 



\^en speaking of the traditional 
guidance approach to career orienta* 
tion, the report states: 

“One of the most serious frustra* 
tions facing guidance counselors today 
is their inability to predict what the 
future holds for their counselees. . . . 
The traditional guidance approach has 
been to help the pupil acquire in- 
formation about the world of work 
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and to match his traits with the re- 
quirements of specific occupational 
fields. 

*‘This approach often fails because 
there is insufficient knowledge avail- 
able concerning which traits are gen- 
erally common to a particular occupa- 
tional field. Also, it fails to recognize 
the social pressures exerted on the 
youngster, and that interests and val- 
ues may not have been stabilized for 
some youngsters who are asked to 
make these vital decisions and 
choices.” 

Series of Objectives 

The plan for the study was set forth 
in a series of objectives: 

1. Test the theory of occupational 
choice which proposes a process run- 
ning through a sequence of develop- 
mental stages. 

2. Determine whether there are sig- 
nificant sex differences in career se- 
quences. 

3. Describe in detail 111 real career 
patterns over 8 years of development, 
and seek unifying mathematical and 
psychological models for them. 

4. Determine the extent to which 
career decisions are based on selecting 
self-concept and other factors. 

5. Accomplish a successful multidi- 
mensional scaling of early vocational 
maturity from interview protocols, 
naming the resulting scales, as a set. 
Readiness for Vocational Planning 
(RVP). 

6. Explore the statistical dependence 
of numerous criteria of career de- 
velopment on the RVP scales, with the 
criteria being collected in three-, five- 
and seven-year follow-up interviews. 

At the time of this report, the emerg- 
ing careers of 57 boys and 54 girls 
had been traced from the eighth grade 
to two years past high school. Five 
communities, all within 25 miles of 
Boston, were selected for the study. 
The number of subjects was limited by 
the cost in time and effort needed to 
conduct personal interviews. The 
study group was selected by means of 
a random number table in each of 
nine participating eighth grade class- 
es. Subjects selected were classified in 
accordance with I.Q., age and socio- 
economic status. 

A standardized personal interview 
was used to gather data for study of 
pupil progress in career planning. 
Four interview schedules, used during 
the time span of the study, were de- 
signed along the lines of Super’s 



Career Pattern Study of the Vocation- 
al Maturity of Boys. 

Noting the contribution of Frank 
Parsons, Donald Super and David 
Tiedeman to Vocational Guidance, the 
author summarized a number of im- 
plications of the study that relate to 
the theory of careers and to career 
counseling. Here discussed are: voca- 
tional maturity as a most meaningful 
developmental concept; the need of 
special career guidance by lower 
socio-economic groups and the impor- 
tance of counselors determining stu- 
dents’ apparent and hidden motives in 
stating occupational goals. 

A most significant recommendation 
for vocational educators may be found 
in the statement, “The delay of one or 
more years in forced curriculum 
choice, as advocated by many voca- 
tional psychologists, may be unneces- 
sary for one group (High RVP), and 
the other group (Low RVP) apparently 
would not profit substantially.” 

A summary of preliminary specifi- 
cations proposed to prepare individu- 
als to make thoughful career planning 
decisions contains a series of recom- 
mended activities, based on Tiede- 
man’s Harvard studies on career de- 
velopment, which begin in kindergar- 
ten and continue in three year blocks 
through the elementary and secondary 
years, the first job and on to post- 
entry jobs. The implications of this 
concept of developmental occupational 
orientation as well as the operational 
patterns that may evolve, should cer- 
tainly be known by all persons associ- 
ated with vocational schoolwork. 

4:12 “High School Dropouts; 
Fate — ^Future — ^Identification” by 
Ralph 0. Gallington. Southern Il- 
linois University, Carbondale, III. 
(Project # 5-0700) 1966. (VT # 
003-641) 34 PAGES. 

The Southern Illinois University 
study of high school dropouts was 
motivated by concern over an ob- 
served high dropout rate in Alexander 
County. Questions were asked con- 
cerning the status of 
dropouts and gradu- 
ates, the characteristics 
of potential dropouts 
and what remedial 
practice would retard 
the dropout rate. 

The first section of 
the study attempted to 
identify differences be- 
tween high school grad- 



uates and dropouts in such areas as 
family, marital status, spouse’s situa- 
tion, economic status, and attitude. Ex- 
treme cases were selected for study 
purposes, and an interview outline for 
collecting data was prepared. In each 
case, the home of the subject was 
visited. 63 graduates and 57 dropouts 
were studied. 

Identifying Potential Dropouts 

The second part of the study dealt 
with the validation of two instruments 
which had previously been constructed 
to identify potential high school drop- 
outs in Southern Illinois. One, a 
subjective instrument, had been de- 
veloped for use in cases where lack of 
uniformity of school cumulative rec- 
ord systems limited the effectiveness 
of the objective instrument. 

It was stated that by making an 
identification of the potential dropouts 
in the schools, teachers, counselors 
and school administrators in the local 
area could plan more appropriate pro- 
grams. It was thought that this study 
might assist also in discovering some 
of the faults of the high school pro- 
grams from which dropouts had wiltli- 
drawn. 

Common Characteristics 

The series of interviews given to 
graduates and dropouts revealed ffiat 
there were a number of discemable 
characteristics tlrat could be associated 
with each group. These were summar- 
ized in a series of generalizations that 
include the following: 

—The high school graduate had 
demonstrated more initiative than one 
who had dropped out. 

— ^The graduate tends to delay deci- 
sions of commitment such as mar- 
riage, employment and the like until 
he is prepared better to accept respon- 
sibilities. 

— ^The migration of graduates is 
greater than that of dropouts. 

— The graduate seems to be less 
dependent on others than the dropout. 

— Graduates recommend high 
school graduation; dropouts seemed 
to prefer not to discuss the subject. 

— Generally, the immediate job op- 
portunity for a dropout is common 
labor, and then only if such work is 
available. 

Tentative correlates for identifying 
potential high school dropouts, which 
were available from preliminary 
studies, were compared with the total 
scores of actual graduates and drop- 





outs. Correlation coefficients of .84 
for the subjective instrument and .826 
for the objective measure were oh* 
tained. Among 12 conclusions drawn 
from this section of the study are the 
following statements: 

— Graduates may he identified 
falsely by the instruments developed, 
but the values at cut-off points seem to 
indicate that the instruments may he 
of value in identifying potential drop- 
outs in large numbers. 

— ^As many previous studies have 
shown, the greatest objective predic- 
tors wers (a) Achievement; (b) 
Reading Placement, and (c) Mathe- 
matics Placement. 

An accumulation of several corre- 
lates was found to be much more 
predictive of graduation or not. The 
biserial correlation formula measures 
this fairly well and permits the de- 
velopment of satisfactory total meas^ 
ures. 

This and other studies relating to 
school dropouts should be of general 
interest. Knowledge gained about the 
socio-economic, personal and educa- 
tional factors of early school leavers 
should be useful in developing both 
preventative and rehabilitative meas- 
ures. This investigation, similar to a 
number of other school dropout 
studies, deals mainly with the qualities 
found in students who are dropout 
prone. The influence of the school — 
curriculum, attitudes and methods em- 
ployed by teachers, class size, group- 
ing, and scope of meaningful guidance 
— ^will need to be treated in other 
research projects. 

4:13 “A Guidance Project To In- 
vestigate Characteristics, Back- 
ground AND Job Experiences of Suc- 
cessful AND Unsuccessful Entry 
Workers in Three Selected Indus- 
tries” BY Roert E. Gorman. Univer- 
sity OF Montana and Montana State 
Dept, of Public Instruction, Hel- 
ena, Mont. (Project # 6-2147) 1966. 
(VT# 002-799) 30 PAGES. 

This project was conducted over a 
nine-week period of the summer of 
1966 by a selected group of 14 cer- 



tified school counselors. These men 
engaged in field research as investiga- 
tors while being actively employed as 
unskilled and semiskilled laborers in 
three industries — ^mining, lumbering 
and construction. 

‘‘The major goal of the project was 
to provide school counselors with a 
work-research experience which, as 
they returned to their positions, would 
contribute to their becoming more 
competent vocational counselors of 
non-college bound youth.” 

The on-the-job investigation concen- 
trated on: 

1. Discerning the characteristics, 
backgrounds and job experiences of 
successful and unsuccessful entry 
workers. 

2. Determining how school experi- 
ence and vocational education con- 
tribute to success of entry workers. 

3. Examining the effect of environ- 
mental and economic background on 
entry job success. 

4. Discovering job variables which 
contribute to early termination of en- 
try workers. 

Motivation for Study 

Industrial management and union 
officials were concerned by surveys in 
one industry which revealed that there 
was a 34 percent turnover of entry 
workers within the first 30 days of 
employment. Employers, employment 
agency officials, union leaders, and 
educators hypothesized that the school 
curricula inadequately met the needs 
of non-college bound students. Fur- 
thermore, they presumed that young 
entry workers had not received appro- 
priate counseling. Surveys revealed 
that less than eight percent of poten- 
tial wage-earners in the region had 
received vocational education. 

The report stated that generally 
there had been a lack of emphasis on 
vocational guidance programs. Coun- 
seling and guidance personnel in high 
schools seemed to respond to collie- 
bound students while neglecting the 
future dropout and non-college bound 
youth. 

The report suggested that higher 
educational institutions had estab- 
lished this pattern of emphasis. 
“Training programs in counselor edu- 
cation institutions have stressed areas 
of instruction relating to counseling 
the academically able. . . . Not in- 
cluded in the prospective counselor’s 
work backgrounds are significant 



learning experiences in the type of 
work that industry-bound students are 
likely to explore.” 

Recommendations 

At the conclusion of their work- 
research period, the investigators com- 
piled constructive recommendations 
based on their case studies, interviews, 
field diaries, and personal impres- 
sions. The suggestions are standard 
precepts for counselors. Since the re- 
port implies that they have generally 
been neglected, they need to be re- 
stated. 

1. Counselors need work experience 
in industries which provide entry job 
opportunities for non-college bound 
students. 

2. Counselors should encourage per- 
sonnel management and other pros* 
pectWe employers to visit schools and 
talk *nth students who are potential 
entry workers. 

3. Students who are non-college 
bound should be identified, as early as 
possible, and be guided into vocational 
education programs. 

4. Potential entry workers should be 
given summer jobs with possible fu- 
ture employers. A liaison between 
counselors and industry personnel 
should be established. 

5. School counselors need to inform 
the students about the nature and re- 
quirements of work experience. 

6. Counselors should conduct a fol- 
low-up of former students who have 
been employed. 

7. Counselors ought to evaluate 
school curricula for non-college bound 
youth. 

8. Counselors need to work toward 
establishing a joint industry-education 
board to facilitate evaluation of voca- 
tional education curricula and to ease 
the students’ transition from school to 
job. 

9. Industry-bound students need 
orientation to the value and worth of 
entry industrial employment, since at- 
titudes formed toward the first job 
experience establish a precedent for fu- 
ture conduct. 

Counselors Need Job Experience 

The summer period was found to be 
too limiting for a fully realized socio- 
logical study. Nevertheless, the work- 
research project seems more advan- 
tageous and enlightening than no ex- 
perience at all. The investigators who 
had previously enjoyed sedentary 
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positions found their labor strenuous, 
hazardous and depressing. However, 
they felt they had gained fresh and 
vital insights into the problems faced 
by entry workers, insights which 
would hopefully increase their effec* 
tiveness and iniHluence as counselors. 

The recommendation that counse- 
lors receive on-the-job experience 
must be given attention. Would it not 
be advisable that some appreciable 
term of full-time work experience be 



an integral part of the training of 
counselors? Certainly, it should help 
them to better assist and empathize 
with other than college preparatory 
students. If counselors with prior 
work experience are unavailable in 
higher educational institutions, then 
the training programs might shift 
their emphasis and offer opportunities 
for practical employment within the 
curriculum. 

The third recommendation of the 



study, which states that **non-college 
bound students should be identified, as 
early as possible, and be guided into 
vocational education programs,” needs 
to be treated with some reservations. 
First, the early identification of non- 
college people is at best tentative; 
also, steering all students? so classified 
into vocational or any other form of 
education seems to be rather arbitrary 
and not consistent with sound 
guidance practice. 



''PLAIN TALK" 



The research studies which have been reported in this 
issue give attention to such items as teaching methods, 
learning theory, early identification of school dropouts, 
and training programs for guidance counselors and home 
economics teachers. Among the group are 'iome important 
contributions to knowledge. These studies are generally 
high quality efforts, with carefully selected topics and well 
organized designs and procedures. 

Notwithstanding the value of these investigations to the 
field of adult education, there are areas of interest relating 
to the vocational instruction of out-of-school youth and 
adults that still need attention. There has been no exten- 
sive study, for example, to determine what combination of 
courses and programs would constitute an adequate total 
program of adult vocational education or what criteria 
would be used to evaluate such a program. It is not known 
how many adult courses are now offered merely because 
facilities and teachers are available, or what proportion of 
programs for adults are based on careful analysis of 
individuals* interests and available job opportunities. 

How Can More Adults Be Reached? 

The study of information seeking — ^how adults find out 
about adult education opportunities — ^revealed that persons 
taking advantage of adult programs tend to come from 
higher socio-economic sectors of the population. Could fur- 
ther exploration help determine what channels of communi- 
cation are most successful in reaching other social and eco- 
nomic ranks? And what specific forms of education — basic 
— exploratory — remedial — avocational — vocational — are 
now not provided but are needed? 

Recent research emphasizes the need for greatly expand- 
ed programs and services for out-of-school youth and 
adults. When the average unemployment rate in some 
Negro urban slums approaches 30 percent of the work age 
population, it is obvious that technological unemploy- 



ment is here. And now. As 
manual, menial unskilled 
and semi-skilled jobs con- 
tinue to diminish, the de- 
mand for permanent and 
comprehensive programs of 
continuing, year-round, 
night-and-day career ori- 
ented education, available 
for all people in all loca- 
tions, is a pressing and ur- 
gent need. 

We are at the threshold of a revolutionary new concept 
in American education — ^“free continuing schooling for 
all.*’ In some respects, this cause is as universal and 
significant in scope as the movement for free public high 
schools during ^e first half of the nineteenth century, 
and the subsequent development of land grant colleges. 

Who Will Do the Job? 

The problem is no longer whether universal career- 
oriented, continuing education is necessary. The important 
question at present is, “Who will do the job?** What 
administrative organization is best equipped to provide a 
permanent base for adaptable and extensive programs of 
occupational guidance and training of less than college 
grade? The school district? Community college? The 
State? The Federal Government? 

The local school district, as the administrative unit 
closest to the people, is a logical first choice. But very real 
obstacles stand in the way. First, under existing systems of 
taxation and finance for educational purposes, school 
districts are not getting enough money to meet their 
current responsibilities. Also, the problem is with school 
people themselves. Long associated with academic matters, 
too many school teachers and officials — even some in 
vocational schoolwork — fail to identify with those people 




outside the regular school program who need their help. 

The community college may also seem a logical vehicle 
for a universal program of continuing adult education. 
Perhaps, but if the institution is “all college,” and staff 
selection, curriculum organizat 'on and design of physical 
facilities are all dominated by college«oriented thinking 
and collegiate accreditation policies, the occupational level 
program will surely suffer. 

Venn’s treatise on post secondary vocational education, 
Man, Education and Work, calls attention to some of the 
problems of providing less-than*coUege«level vocational 
education through the tw£>*year college. If the two*ycar 
college campus is to be the setting for universal continuing 
education, provisions will have to be made to insure that 
all people from all backgrounds will be welcome — ^and 
will want to come — at the periods of time that will be most 
suitable to them. 

Other Questions Raised 

In the educational organizations now under develop* 
ment, does the administrator of adult vocational education 
have sufficient status and authority to carry out an effec- 
tive program, or are his hands tied by college-related 
administrative policies? And will the teacher of Beauty 
Culture find happiness as a college professor? 

What about state cr county operated secondary schools, 
not associated with a collegiate program? There may be 
hope here, too. Connecticut and Wisconsin have developed 
excellent adult vocational programs through their region- 
al, state-operated vocational and technical schools. The 
county vocational and technical high schools of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania also have some outstanding voca- 
tional programs for adults. 

A question may be raised for proponents of comprehen- 
sive high schools as the relative benefits for students 
attending comprehensive vs. separate vocational high 
schools are debated and tested. The adult vocational pro- 
gram has been a significant community asset in specialized 
vocational schools. However, they are virtually nonexistent 
in many so-called comprehensive schools. As plans are 
made for more comprehensive high schools, what provi- 
sions are being incorporated in them for adult vocational 
education? And if the adult vocational program is not be- 



ing considered, what assurance is there that other agencies 
are available and prepared to do the job? 

Some have expressed the fear that universal continuing 
education will be administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment. But how a federal agency or combination of federal 
offices could possibly handle all phases of continuing 
vocational education at the operational level, for all 
persons in every community in the nation, is hard to 
comprehend. 

The real purpose of federal money, regardless of the 
agency, has been to plant the seeds for local progress and 
initiative. So far, the small amount of local participation 
in adult vocational education, when compared with the 
burgeoning urgency of the national situation, has forced a 
greater degree of federal action. Actually, the seemingly 
impressive sums of federal Manpower dollars expended so 
far have been mainly limited to emergency job training 
measures for hard core unemployed in selected pockets of 
greatest concern. Under present proposals there would not 
be enough federal money to blanket the country with the 
permanent facilities and programs for adults that are 
needed. 

Opportunity School 

Many AVA members who attended the 1966 convention 
in Denver visited the Emily Griffith Opportunity School. 
Operated by the Denver Board of Education, the Opportu- 
nity School is built upon a simple humanitarian principle: 
“Any individual should be served when the help is needed 
— not when it is convenient to the school.” 

Initiated by a remarkable woman for whom the school 
is named, and further developed by Russell K. Britton and 
other outstanding Denver educators, the Emily Griffith 
Opportunity School now has more than 30,000 enroll- 
ments each year in a great variety of adult job related and 
avocational programs. When considering the influence of 
this prestigious organization to the economic stability and 
social fabric of Denver, it is saddening to note how few 
other cities and communities have done anything that can 
compare. 

Perhaps the need is simply for more enlightened indi- 
viduals in the educational field, like Emily Griffith and 
Rusty Britton, than for more impersonal organizations. 
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Vocational Education 
Is Service . . . 

The real strength of vocational edu> 
cation has come from its teachers — 
those experienced and informed per* 
sons who have brought to their stu* 
dents an appreciation for honest work 
and the knowledge and skills that lead 
the way to successful employment. 
And in this period of change, when 
each day brings another expedient 
practice, or palliative theory or device 
aimed at improving the educational 
process, it is good to keep in mind that 
the really important factor in any 
educational prescription is the teacher. 

As the solid contributions of voca- 
tional education teachers are acknowl* 
edged it is also appropriate to spell 
out some of the ways in which diey 
win have to be better in the future, 
and to speculate upon the various 
methods and approaches that will help 
insure that needed improvements will 
be accomplished. 

Although much has been done to 
catalog the abilities and qualities that 
are needed for successful vocational 
teaching, the careful assessment of 
how each of these competencies may 
be realized is another matter. It is 
here that aU agencies and institutions 
involved with vocational teachers — ^the 
schools that employ them, depart- 
ments of education that certify them, 
and the colleges of education that 
train them — must give more attention 
to the various factors which contribute 
to teaching excellence. 

Included here would be the basic 
human qualities of the persons who 
would become teachers, the methods 
employed in recruiting and selecting 
them, and the range and nature of the 
educational programs designed to pre- 
pare them for careers in teaching. 
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Some of the unique aspects of vocational subject teaching 
and the influence that quality teaching has on the total 
educational program are discussed in the Report of the 
Panel of Consultants, Education for a Changing World of 
Work, and in the subsequent Vocational Education Act of 
1963. It was from these historic documents that the five 
topics relating to the theme of this issue were derived. These 
topics are: 

1. Vocational Teacher Recruitment Practices: Evaluation 
of Occupational Competency and Potential Teaching Ability. 

2. Opportunities for Inservice Seminars and Workshops. 

3. State Education Department Leadership in Vocational 
Teacher Education. 

4. Expanding the Vocational Teacher Training Activities 
in Higher Educational Institutions. 

5. Pilot and Demonstration Projects in Vocational Teach* 
er Education. 

A recent publication of the Minnesota Research Coordi* 
nating Unit in Occupational Education is of special interest 
to this issue. This is Dr. Jerome Moss’ Review of Research in 
Vocational Technical Teacher Education, Containing a bibli- 
ography of 141 titles relating to vocational teacher educa- 
tion, the Review gives attention to a number of topics, such 
as ’’studies of job requirements,” ’’input studies,” ”program 



development,” and ’’teacher recruitment.” The Review also 
contains a classification model, which is the guide used for 
the assignment of research studies to various categories. 

Directed principally to researchers who desire an organi- 
zation and interpretation of completed projects that will 
open new vistas for further investigations, the review en- 
compasses some materials from the general field of teacher 
education as well as materials dealing directly with teachers 
of vocational-technical programs. Research, developmental, 
and pilot training projects were considered appropriate to 
report, but articles, speeches and conference discussions 
were generally excluded. 

Also contained in Moss* Review is information that the 
University of Texas has recently established a Research and 
Development Center in Teacher Education. ”We should 
follow its progress closely, so as to utilize relevant results, 
but we should also undertake additional S]^tematic efforts 
of our own. Tbe task before us is too important and too 
large to depend entirely upon the efforts of others, or upon 
sporadic, uncoordinated activities on our part” 

Limited numbers of this guide are available and may be 
obtained from: Dr. Jerome Moss, Department of Industrial 
Education, College of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55455. 



TOPIC ONE: Vocational Teacher Recruitment and Selection Practices: Evaluation of Occupational Competency 

and Potential Teaching Ability 



Tride Competency Examfnitions 

5:1 ’’Feasibility of Providing 
Trade Competency Examinations 
FOR Teachers on a National Basis” 
BY Gerald Griesse. Rutgers—The 
State University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. (Project # 5-0043) 1965. (VT 
# 002 617) 85 PAGES. 

The use of examinations to evaluate 
the occupational competency of pros- 
pective teachers has long been em- 
ployed in trade and industrial educa- 
tion. But there has been no uniform 
national pattern or procedure. Some 
states employ a combination of written 
and performance tests; others use a 
[ written examination only; and yet oth- 
er states, unfortunately the majority, 
have developed no comprehensive sys- 
tem for evaluating vocational skills 
and knowledge. 

Tbe Rutgers University investiga- 
tion into the feasibility of establishii^ 
national proficiency examinations, and 
along with them, national norms, was 
conducted dirough a series of confer- 
ences, written reports and panel dis- 
cussions. Participants from 22 states 
and the District of Columbia attended 
a series of four workshop meetings. At 
each session, sdected individuals, per- 



sons with wide experience in the con- 
struction and use of trade proficiency 
examinations or standardized test con- 
struction, prepared and presented pa- 
pers. These were followed by reaction 
presentations and by general and 
small group discussion meetings. 

The four topics presented were: 

— ^”Constructing Valid Occupational 
Competency Examinations” by Joseph 
T. Impellitteri, Pennsylvania State 
University. 

— ”A Limited Field Test of the Au- 
tomotive Competency Examination” 
by Ray A. LaBounty, Eastern Michi- 
gan University. 

— ^”Preparation, Administration and 
Implementation of Trade Competency 
Examinations for College-University 
Credit” by Joe L. Reed, University of 
Tennessee. 

— ”The Performance Phase of 
Trade Competency Examinations” by 
Benjamin Shimberg, Educational Test- 
ing Service. 

Impellitteri’s paper focused attention 
on three questions: 

1. What considerations should be 
given to reliability and validity in 
constructing nationwide occupational 
competency examinations? 



2. How may valid and reliable oc- 
cupational competency examinations 
be constructed? 

3. How may the validity and relia- 
bility of occupational competency ex- 
aminations be measured? 

When discussing the importance of 
establishing norms, Impellitteri indi- 
cated that primary consideration must 
be given to the manner of selection of 
individuals to be included in the norm 
group. ”A decision must be made as to 
the nature of the persons in this norm 
group. The basiU for this decision lies 
in the answer to the question: ’With 
whom do we want our prospective 
candidates to be compared?*” 

Among the factors to be considered 
when establishing national norms are 
geographical differences in occupa- 




tions and varying levels of experience 
and training required for teacher can* 
didates from one state to another. 

LaBounty’s report deals with die 
limited field testing of automotive 
competency examinations. Fifteen au* 
tomotive competency examinations, 
previously developed in Michigan, 
were administered in three states, 
Michigan, Kansas and North Carolina. 

States Must Cooperate 

In Donn Billings’ reaction presen- 
tation is the statmnent that: **The ma- 
jor problem to overcome, in die de- 
vdopment of trade ccunpetency exami- 
nations on a national basis, is the 
reluctance of die various states to: (a) 
share developmental projects; (b) ac- 
cq>t at par value other state philoso- 
plties and standards; (c) exchange 
test instruments on an unlimited basis, 
and (d) disdiarge traditional patterns 
of trade testing. 

Reed’s discourse on the preparation, 
administration and implementation of 
national competency examinations 
identifies seven major uses: 

1. To provide state certification 
boards with an alternative to the 
**years of experience” requirement. 

2. To give university credit for 
work eqierience or experience gained 
in cooperative programs. 

3. To help raise salaries and 
prestige of vocational education, 
maintain high Standards and to help 
teadiers recognize important facets of 
the trade to emphasize in teaching. 

4. To vaRdate vocational teachers’ 
competencies in the eyes of academic 
administration. 

5. For teacher certification pur- 
poses, as evidence of competency, for 
reciprocity purposes between centers 
and states. 

6. For teacher recruitment and se- 
lection. 

7. To identify sub-marginal and 
non-competent teachers who have been 
approved for teaching subjects in ar- 
eas outside of thei? fields of prepara- 
tion and experience. 

Performance Test Needed 

Hiere has been a general lack of 
agreement in tiie past concerning tiie 
value of performance tests. While 
some have advocated that they are 
essential to assessing accurately a per* 
son’s competency to teach a vocational 
subject, oAers claim that a written test 
relating to trade theory is all that is 
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needed. In view of this difference of 
opinion, the Shimberg report should 
be of special interest. 

Shimberg’s report, which gives par- 
ticular emphasis to the performance 
phase of trade proficiency examina- 
tions, supports the need for practical 
as well as theoretical evaluation of 
trade competency. Citing tiie Navy’s 
experience witii performance examina- 
tions during World War II, Shimberg 
states, “ToSiy it is generally conceded 
that written tests of trade knowledge 
are not a very dqiendable way to 
evaluate shop performance and that 
without some type of direct or indirect 
performance measure it is unlikely 
that we can make an accurate assess- 
ment of an individual’s trade compe- 
tency.” 

Suggested Considerations 

When discussing tiie construction of 
performance examinations Shimberg 
cites five considerations suggested by 
David Ryan and Norman Frederickson 
in Educational Measurement (ed. by 
E. E. Lindquist, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1951. 
pp. 455494). These suggestions are: 

1. The sampling of activities should 
he as wide as practical. 

2. A niininfium of easy or routine 
operations should be included. 

3. The task should be sufficiently 
exact to permit accurate standardiza- 
tion and enable objectives to be made. 

4. The task chosen should have face 
validity to command the respect of the 
examinee. 

5. Tools and equipment should be 
reduced to a m^ninniin and should be 
capable of standardization. 

Shimberg further suggests that a 
two-way grid, listing job specializa- 
tions along one axis and performance 
tasks along the other, will help to 
identify the contribution of each task 
to the evaluation process. Such a grid 
will serve to reveal gaps, overlap and 
possible duplication. 

Main Value of Study 

The main value of the feasibility 
study is tiiat it identifies a growing 
need for trade proficiency tests that 
would be available on a national scale. 
The development of national tests, 
botii written and performance, could 
serve a number of purposes. First, 
they would be of great benefit in states 
which lack adequate numbers of teach- 
er candidates in various occupational 



categories to justify a substantial 
financial investment needed for tiieir 
own test construction. Also, national 
tests and norms, used at the discretion 
of state departments and teacher edu- 
cation institutions, could hdp bring 
about standards of objectivity in the 
vocational teacher sdection process. 

With respect to the use of proficien- 
cy examinations for tiie allowance of 
college credit, important precedents 
have been established. Many institu- 
tions are now granting college credit 
for skiU and knowledge gained outside 
the classroom in a variety of fields and 
disciplines. These fidds include^ in 
addition to trade and tedinical occupa- 
tions, proficiency in mathematics, for- 
eign language and musical per- 
formance. 

Ritfrlnf MIIHaiy Pirsonnil 

5:2 “A Study op Potential Utili- 
zation OF Retiring Military Person- 
nel IN Vocational and Technical 
Education Programs” by Malcolm 
Richland. System L'^velopment 
CoRP., Santa Monica, Calif. (Proj- 
ect # 5-0147) 1967. ERIC # ED 
010 593. MF 10.27 HC $5.84. 130 

PAGES. 

This is the report of a project de- 
signed to explore tiie feasibility of 
developing a computerized system to 
match m^tary retirees to job vacan- 
cies for teadiers and other siqiport 
personnel in vocational and technied 
education. The project had five major 
objectives: 

1. To determine the compatibility 
between military occupationd specid- 
ties and skill areas in vocational edu- 
cation programs. 

2. To determine state certification 
requirements and needs for teachers in 
vocationd education programs. 

3. To identify from a sample of 
current retirees those who mi^t qud- 
ify for teaching positions in vocationd 
education. 

4 To develop an on-going metiiod 
of matching retirees with specific 
skills, interests and experience to 
available teaching positions in voca- 
tiond education. 

5. To recommend, R needed and 
feasible, a military retiree job 
matching system— including its re- 
quirements, its posdble sponsors, op- 
erators and funders. 

A four-phase plan was developed to 
accomplish the objectives of the proj- 
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ect During a planning period, coop* 
eration and coordination with the De- 
partment of Defense and each of the 
military services were accomplished; 
data collection instruments were de- 
signed; data collection procedures 
were established, and the advisory 
council convened to review project 
plans. 

During the second or data collection 
phase, surveys were conducted with 
selected retired military persomiel. 
State teacher certification require- 
ments in vocational 'education were 
also obtained by survey methods. Mili- 
tary skills and vocational education 
nkilla were analyzed so that compati- 
bility could be determined, and data 
were coded for analysis and computer 
treatment. 

The third section of the study had 
to do with analysis of data, and the 
fourth was the final rqiort, in which 
the findings, conclusions and recom- 
mendations are stated. 

Conclusions 

Th e principal conclusions of the 
study were a*' follows: 

— There is a v idespread shortage of 
vocational educ&iion teachers, yet 
there are thousands of military re- 
tirees who are occupationally and edu- 
cationally qualified for vocational 
teaching positions. 

— No simple conversion can be made 
from military specialty titles to voca- 
tional and techifical education instruc- 
tional areas. 

— After screening and analysis of 
military retiree backgrounds have 
been accomplished, it is feasible to use 
them as teacher candidates in voca- 
tional education programs. 

— State certification requirements, 
both for education and occupational 
experience, pose no insuperable barri- 
ers to the employment of military 
retirees. 

^There does not exist at present 
any systematic procedure nor method 
for channeling interested and qualified 
military retirees into Ae field of voca- 
tional education. 

-Computer-assisted matching of 
retirees to job vacancies in vocational 
education is technically feasible. 

Recommendations 

Based upon the study results, the 
following recommendations are pro- 
posed: 

1. A military retiree-job matching, 



computer-as''>istied system should tbe 
designed and implemented as soon as 
possible. 

2. The systems sponsor should be 
the American Vocational Association 
with the possible co-sponsorship of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 

3. The system could be funded ei- 
ther individually or collectively by the 
Dqiartment of Defense, Department 
of Labor, Office of Eksonomic Opportu- 
nity, and U. S. Office of Education. 

4. The system’s operator should be 
an independent, nonprofit organiza- 
tion, possessing certain appropriate 
computer fadlities and experience in 
the field of education, information sys- 
tem design, computer programming, 
and advanced data management tech- 
nology. 

Hie report further states “the pro- 
posed system has the immediate goal 
of aaaiating in the placement of mili- 
tary retirees who are interested in and 
qualified for teaching positions in vo- 
cational education. However, the sys- 
tem should be designed in such a way 
diat it could be readily expanded to 
serve (a) all the job-seddng needs of 
all military retirees, and (b) all the 
personnel-seeking needs of employers 
in vocational education.” 

Limitations Reported in Study 

Among the limitations reported in 
the study was information that 
matching of military retirees to jobs 
in vocational education by using serv- 
ice specialty code numbers was un- 
satisfactory, and that investigators 
found it necessary to rely heavily 
upon their personri judgment to ac- 
complish the matches needed for the 
project Another limitation cited was 
that “no satisfactory method was 
found for predicting the need for in- 
structors or other personnel in future 
vocational education programs by oc- 
cupational categories.” 

It may be fair to ask, at least before 
a national system is incorporated, that 
there be further refinement of the 
matching process. To be specific, al- 
though the skills performed by auto or 
truck mechanics in military and civili- 
an establishments may be very simi- 
lar, there are a variety of associated 
procedures and fields of knowledge in 
such things as parts purchasing, inven- 
tory control and customer relations 
tiiat would be quite different 
There are also some basic differ- 



ences in purpose and mode of oper- 
ation between military life and public 
school work. For example, the mili- 
tary traditions of caste and automatic 
conforming behavior, and the relative 
insulation of military personnel from 
public scrutiny and control would not 
be similar to the prevailing conditions 
in the public school environment. 

Vocational Toaclior Rosonreos 

5:3 “Supply and Deicand Factobs 
Affecting Vocational Educatiok 
Planning” by Harry V. Kincaid. 
Stanford Research Institute, Stan- 
ford, Cauf. (Project # 5-0208) 
1966. ERIC # ED 010 305. MF $0.27 
HC $6.12. 121 PAGES. 

The wise and judicious recruitment 
and selection, and the subsequent pro- 
fessional preparation of persons for 
vocational teaching positions, are criti- 
cal to the ultimate success of vocation- 
al education. The Stanford University 
study, therefore, directed toward de- 
veloping techniques for surveying and 
cataloging vocational teacher re- 
sources, deals with an important topic. 

The objectives were to develop 
within a selected geographical area, 
Santa Qara County, California: (a) a 
description of present and potential 
vocational education teachers; (b) es- 
timates of future needs for change in 
vocational education programs, and 
(c) estimates of the influence of in- 
structional personnel policies and 
practices on the size and quality of 
vocational teacher manpower re- 
sources. 

It was further stated that the overall 
purpose of the study was to develop 
and test methods for extending a com- 
parable inventory on a regional or 
national basis after evaluation of the 
various data used in the prehminary 
program. 

Using the Panel of Consultants’ 
definition of vocational education, the 
study sought to identify such pro- 
grams in two-year colleges, high 
schools and proprietary schools and in 
programs which were out of regular 
school organizations throughout the 
county. 

Attention was directed to develop- 
ment of a sdf-administered question- 
naire to obtain information on the 
educational background, teaching ex- 
perience and status, and employment 
experience of instructors in public 
Viigh schools and community colleges. 
Information as to how individuals first 



came to the attention of school 
officials and to what degree they sat* 
isfied the qualification requiiemen'i 
was discussed in personal interviews 
with school administrators. As back* 
ground information for these inter* 
views, discussions had been held with 
state education officials concerned 



with credential requirements of voce* 
tional teachers. 

Among the results reported for the 
study is information that the availabil* 
ity of vocational offerings for high 
school students varied widely and that 
public vocational education is concen- 
trated at the junior college level. 



When speaking of the collection of 
data from high school programs it was 
reported that a problem exists in de* 
termining which staff members should 
be classified as vocational teadiers and 
which should not, as some teachers 
had responsibilities for both general 
and vocational courses. 
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Csmputir Asslstid InstruetlOB 

5.4 **CoMPUTER Assisted Instruc* 
tton; Summer Training Program** bt 
George C. McGregor. Providence 
College and State Department of 
Education, Providence, R. I. (Proj- 
ect # 5 0014) 1965. (VT # 002- 
424) is pages. 

5:6 **CoMPUTER Assisted Instruc- 
tion; In-Service Training for Voca- 
tional Teachers** by George C. Mc- 
Gregor. Providence College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. (Project # 5-1214) 1966. 
(VT#2423) 18 PAGES. 

Hie summer program in computer 
assisted instruction, cooperatively de- 
veloped by the Rhode Island State 
Dqiartment of Education and Provi- 
dence College, had two main objec- 
tives: 

1. To develop a group of vocational 
teachers who understand computer as- 
sisted instruction and who are profici- 
ent in coursewriter techniques for con- 
verting individual lessons into the 
proper format for computer assisted 
instruction. 

2. To prepare sample lessons for 
computer assisted instruction in a vari- 
ety of vocational course areas. 

Letters were sent to general and 
vocational high schools in Rhode Is- 
land and Massachusetts, announcing 
plans for the summer training pro- 
gram. It was pointed out that a prere- 
quisite for enrollment was the IBM 
Programmer Avptitude Test. Ninety- 
four vocational teachers applied for' 
enrollment and took the test. The 30 
teachers who scored hipest were in- 
terviewed, and 20 were chosen for the 
program. 

The 20 enroUees represented a vari- 
ety of vocational subject areas, includ- 
ing dectric arc welding, electronics, 
sheet metal work, graphic arts, and 
business education. Tliey received 120 
hours of classroom instruction and 
laboratory practice in computer as- 



sisted instruction under the guidance 
of a programmer, a psychologist and a 
variety of consultants. 

During the final phase of the sum- 
mer training program, the students 
actually planned, designed, wrote, and 
tried out sample lessons. 

The final report contains selected 
materials on computer assisted in- 
struction that were used and the sum- 
marized comments and reactions of 
persons enrolled. Among the instruc- 
tional materials contained in the re- 
port are a description of computer 
assisted instruction, its education^ ad- 
vantages, some guidelines for CAI, a 
synopsis of student comments and 
reactions, and the relations between 
the teacher and the program. The re- 
port also contains three computerized 
lessons, having to do with basic book- 
keeping, the electric circuit and calcu- 
lating and estimating costs. 

Sequential Report 

The sequential rqiort of **Computer 
Assisted Instruction’* (U.S.O.E. Pro- 
ject 5-1214) relates to a winter eve- 
ning program of advanced instruction 
for 13 of the same 20 teachers who 
had received the basic instruction. The 
objectives of this section were to: 



1. Develop a 
groiq> of vocational 
teachers who under- 
stand computer as- 
sisted instruction 
and who are profi- 
cient in coursewriter 
techniques for con- 
verting individual 
lessons into the 
proper format for 
computer assisted in- 
struction. 

2. Prepare, test and 
refine a series of lessons 
for computer assisted in- 
struction in a variety of vocational 
course areas. 

Weekly two-hour class sessions were 
held at Providence College. These 
were divided into two one-hour ses- 
sions. The first hour was used for class 
discussions of problems arising during 
the writing of individual course ses- 
sions. On alteniate weeks, this hour 
was used for formal instruction of 
coursewriter language. The second 
hour was used for class work on indi- 
vidual courses. 

In the final evaluation of the project 
it is stated that each participant had 
acted in the roles of author and proc- 
tor, each had written a course sector 
using coursewriter language, and each 
had had an opportunity to use the 
1050 data communications system to 
enter a portion of his course material. 

Among the 10 conclusions of the 
study are statements tiiat ’’computer 
assisted instruction offers an entirely 
new approach to individual instruction 
. . . CAI is especially suited to remedi- 
al work due to tiie ability of tiiie 
author to utiliie the branching 
features . . . and the preparation of 
meaningful course material is much 
more ^fficult than may first be real- 
ized.” 
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There are those who say that 
tfflpliing mi«hinea will ultimately take 
over many of the processes now han- 
dled by teachers* Others speculate on 
a day when virtually all learning will 
t alcp place through the use of various 
forma of education media; those 
teachers still needed would have com- 
pletely different roles. 

On thiw point it is important that we 
remind ourselves of the humau quali- 
ties of sympathy and understanding 
which a teacher should posses^». A 
person is reqjmnsive to feelings^ emo- 
tions and needs. A madiine is not But 
the teacher who is merdy a data bank, 
a storehouse of specific knowledge, 
and whose teaching processes are 
mechanical and directional can quick- 
ly be replaced. Hopefully, the machine 
may be most beneficial in bringing 
into focus the human qualities needed 
in teachers. 

TmcMrc Food Sorvico Propims 

5:5 “Workshop for the Prepara- 
tion OF Home Economics Teachers 
To Teach Wage-Earninc Programs 
IN Food Service” bt Anna Carol 
Fdlts. Southern Illinois Universi- 
TT, Carbondale, III. (Project # 
5-0015) 1965. ERIC # EP 003 493. 
MF $0.45 HG $11.48. 280 pages. 

This study is to assist in the plan- 
ning of wage-earning programs for 
boys and girls in die 11th and 12th 
grades. The materials included are to 
help teadiers prepare students with 
wage-earmng skills for occupations 
which utilize home economics-related 
knowledge and skills. The programs 
can be adapted to junior colleges, area 
vocational schools and adult classes in 
wage earning. 

Prime consideration was given to 
the food service worker, although pro- 
gram outlines for hotel and motel 
housekeeping aides are contained in 
the study. 

The general steps in initiating and 
developing an effective wage earning 
program are: 

1. Organizing an advisory commit- 
tee. 

2. Obtaining information on em- 
ployment opportunities. 

3. Developing a job analysis. 

4. Planning job placement, evalua- 
tion and follow-up. 

5. Determining the qualification of 
trainees. 
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6. Reviewing the qualifications of 
wage-earning teachers. 

Part 1 of the bulletin introduces 
steps in organizing wage-earning pro- 
grams. Part 11 contains a series of 
lessons in food service occupations for 
a non-cooperative program in home 
economics wage earning. The lessons 
include information sheets in the form 
of generalizations regarding particular 
foods; procedure sheets for more than 
70 work experiences planned as sam- 
ple lessons to give students a chance to 
gain skill in relation to food princi- 
ples; a cost sheet; suggested test ques- 
tions, and evaluation sheets on work 
experience. 

Part III is a suggested program for 
training of youth as housekeeping 
aides for hotels, motels, homes, and 
public buildings. 

Wage Earning Programs 

To establbh work experience pro- 
grams, school board members, super- 
intenderts, principals and teachers 
should share in the responsibility 
along with business and the comniuni- 
ty at large. Officials should establish 
an advisory committee and specific 
occupational committees to assist in 
planning. Listed are purposes, duties, 
suggested personnel for such commit- 
tees, and suggested method of appoint- 
ment and organization. 

Steps to be taken in setting up a 
program include: (a) deciding on the 
type of program to be established; 




(b) considering the budget; (c) select- 
ing a coordinator, assigning duties of 
the coordinator and his place in the 
guidance program; (d) selecting 
classroom, fixtures, equipment, and in- 
structional materii^, and (e) naming 
the course and scheduling classes. 

The study contains a number of 
guides — check sheets, questionnaires, 
form letters— for the es t abli shm ent of 
a good program. These guidelines are: 

1. Su^estions for the planning of a 
survey to gain information on oppor- 
tunities for employment Sudh in- 
formation will determine tiie needed 
training in initiating and developing a 
successful program. 

2. A guide for making a precise job 
analysis. The analysis will point out 
fundamental procedures, determine 
the course of study and help identify 
instructional units. 

3. Su^estions for information that 
should be included in job specifica- 
tions, describing the person to do the 
job and not requirements for the job. 

4. Recommendations for job place- 
ment and suggestions for essential 
course evaluation and follow-up. 

5. A guide for determining qualifi- 
cations of trainees as well as methods 
of selection of trainees. 

This study offers highly specific, 
constructive, stq>-by-st^ suggestions 
for the implementation of a wage- 
earning program. Because of the detail 
it can be used as a practical handbook 
for officials and teachers. Educators 
who are also homemakers may want to 
try some of the numerous recipes that 
have been included in the study. 

Office Occupations Teachers 

5:7 “Guidelines for the Prepara- 
tion OF Office Occupations Teach- 
ers” BY Fred S. Cook. Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Mich. (Proj- 
ect # 6-1522) 1966. ERIC # ED 
010 195. MF $0.18 HC $3.88. 87 

PAGES. 

This study’s Purpose states that: 
’’Business and office teacher educators 
had relatively litde contact with and 
no direct responsibility in the prepara- 
tion of vocationally certifiable teach- 
ers prior to the passage of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. Under 
the provisions of this Act, however, 
business and office teacber educators 
have immediate, direct and continuing 
responsibility for the preparation of 
teachers for office occupations.** 



In order implement adequately 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
in the office occupations, a series of 
clinics were held to: 

1. Focus the attention of business 
and office teacher educators on the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

2. Discuss the implications of the 
Act for business and office teacher 
education curriculums. 

3. Obtain the best thinldng for the 
profession for the development of 
guidelines for viable business and 
office teacher education curriculums. 

4. Disseminate the guidelines which 
were developed through a series of 
training clinics. (These guidelines es* 
tablish, among other things, recom- 
mended minimum work experience re- 
quirements, general and vocational ed- 
ucation courses and levels of subject 
matter competencies.) 

The four-phase series of clinics gave 
leaders in business education the op- 
portunity to establish minimum re- 
quirements for office occupations 
teachers. 

During the first, or planning phase, 
52 city and state business education 
supervisors, business teacher educators 
and consultants met to develop pre- 
liminary guidelines and to determine 
methods for dissemination and revi- 
sion of the preliminary draft. As a 
result of this clinic, a series of 20 
guidelines was developed and revised. 
Sets of these were mailed to 1,200 city 
and state supervisors and business 
teacher educators for comment 

Many Educators Assist 

Conferences were held in the nine 
H.E.W. regions, where recommended 
guidelines were revised and sent on to 
a national clinic for further refine- 
ment At this stage an editorial staff 
reviewed and further revised the 
guidelines and, with the assistance of 
professional editors, prepared a final 
draft A total of 323 business educa- 
tors participated in the development 
of these guidelines, either by submit- 
ting written suggestions or by attend- 
ing one or more of the regional or 
national meetings. 

Nineteen guidelines for the prepara- 
tion of office occupations teachers 
were finally submitted. The report 
states that tiiese guidelines are sugges- 
tions for action . . . describing the 
qualities and competencies which these 
teachers should possess and indicating 
the processes for achieving these 



goals. Each guideline is presented as a 
statement, and each is followed by 
8iq>porting material dealing with 
“why” the guideline has been included 
and “how” it may be implemented. 

All vocational business and office 
practice teachers and teacher educa- 
tors will find information valuable to 
them in the Wayne State study. Al- 
though it could be said that the major- 
ity of guidelines presented are already 
well known and generally accepted, 
there are several others which should 
add new perspectives to the prepara- 
tion of office practice teachers. 

These include the guidelines which 
specifically recommend job-rdated ex- 
perience and competency— ’“providing 
opportunities /:or work-study and field 
experience; requiring part time or full 
time work in a regular job; requiring 
competency in conducting job analy- 
sis, or requiring simulated office ex- 
perience in well-equipped laborato- 
ries.” 

New Media of Instractien 

3:8 “Conference for Vocational 
Teacher Education on New Media 
OF Instruction” by W. Vincent 
Payne. Tuskecee Institute, Tuske- 
CEE, Ala. (Project # 6-22^) 1966. 
ERIC # ED 010 435. MF $0.18 HC 
$2.76. 29 PAGES. 

The conference on new media f 
instruction was conducted by Tuskegee 
Institute for 50 teachers from the 
southern region of the United States, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Four major divisions of vocational ed- 
ucation were represented. 

The specific objectives of the one- 
week conference were to (a) develop 
an awareness on the part of vocational 
educators of the availability and value 
of the new media of instruction; (b) 
develop the ability to select and use 
the educational media in respect to 
accepted principles of teaching and 
learning, and (c) develop the ability 
to utilize the results of research relat- 
ing to the use and development of new 
media in vocational and technical edu- 
cation. 

Each day of the conference was 
begun with an address by a consult- 
ant — an authority in tiie field of com- 
munication theory or educational 
media. In. most cases, the presentation 
was coordinated with demonstrations 
and practical applications involving 
one or more of the new media. Among 




the media used were educational tele- 
vision and video tape systems, pro- 
gramed instruction, tape recordings, 
2x2 slides and filmstrips, 8 mm. sin- 
gle-concept films, 16 mm. films, 
opaque and overhead projections, and 
overhead projectals. 

Subsequent to each presentation 
was a period for discussion. Further 
discussion took place in organized, 
small-group, vocational interest semi- 
nars condu<i:>ted during the afternoon. 
The four fields of interest represented 
were agriculture, business, home 
economics, and trade and industrial 
education. 

During evening sessions, oral re-’ 
ports were made by each group. Each 
day’s activities were then summarized 
and clarified for written rq>orts. Im- 
plications from these are included as a 
part of the conference report. 

Valuable Experience 

Participants* ratings of the various 
sections of the conference, together 
with selected comments, are presented 
in this report They convey the impres- 
sions that the one-week institute, al- 
thou^ too short in duration, was a 
valuable experience. 

The rq)ort states: “At least one of 
the specific objectives of the confer- 
ence was achieved. . . . There is evi- 
dence that an awareness on the part of 
vocational and technical teacher edu- 
cators of the availability and value of 
the new media of instruction was de- 
veloped.” 

The report further states that the 
presentation on theories of learning 
awakened the participants to the fact 
that no single set of theories can be 
applied to a specific learning situation. 
It was pointed out that there is a 
stratification between what is discov- 
ered through research in the laborato- 
ry and what is actually applied in class- 
rooms. . . . There are no theories of 
teaching that can be applied in using 
the new media — ^research has centered 
on the behavior of learners — ^not the 
teachers. 
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TOPIC THREE: State Education Department Leadenhip in Vocational Teacher Education (No Reports) 
TOPIC FOUR: Expanding the Vocational Teacher Training Activities in Higher Educational Institutions 



Tuchir Ticbnology Cintir 

5:9 "A Vocational -Technical 
Teacher Technology Center— The 
Development of a Model” by Mil- 
ton E. Larson. Rutgers, The State 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
(Project # 5-0018) 1965. ERIC # 
ED 003 522. MF 10.18 HC $2.72. 60 

PAGES. 

Until recent times there was a prac- 
tice of relegating the vocational de- 
partment to a discarded school build- 
ing, portion of the basmnent or some 
other substandard facility. The con- 
cept of second-class education for sec- 
ond-class citizens, so often associated 
with vocational schoolwork, seemed to 
be exemplified in these midceshift and 
outmoded shops and classrooms. On 
college campuses, too, the vocational 
teacher education department seems to 
have suffered from similar policies and 

encouraging, therefore, to 
find a model teacher technology cen- 
ter, in which there are facilities for 
updating and upgrading vocational- 
technical educators in recent develop- 
ments of industry and technology. 

The purpose of this study was to 
devise a vocational-technicd teacher 
technology center model for keeping 
teachers updated in their occupational 
fields and aware of new developments 
in pedagogy. Specifically, the objec- 
tives were to develop the educational 
specifications for a “model” center; to 
formulate architectural graphics and 
an outline of structural considerations 
rdated to design and construction of 
such a facility, and to disseminate 
research findings to potentially inter- 
ested individuals, institutions and or- 
ganizations. 

Two Phases of Project 

The project was carried out in two 
phases: (a) tiie development of educa- 
tional specifications and (b) prelimi- 
nary architectural plans. For the es- 
tablishment of educational specifica- 
tions a Panel of Consultants, com- 
posed of specialists of national reputa- 
tion, was selected. Field study visita- 
tions were made to assess the progress 
at other large universities. The resolu- 
tion of educational specifications led 
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to the formulation of architectural 
plans. 

To aid in the dissemination of 
findings, fliers were circulated at the 
American Vocational Association Con- 
vention of 1965. Later, a Dissemina- 
tion Conference was held for 60 guests 
from 8 different states. Information 
was further circulated throu^ bro- 
chures and periodicals. 

The Technology-Resource Center 
was planned to provide the ultimate in 
innovations and advanced hardware, 
such as closed-circuit TV and a data 
retrieval system. Constructed in flex- 
ible modules or key instructional 
space, the physical plant is designed 
for short and long time spans, lectures 
and conferences, and combining teach- 
er learning with teacher training. The 
space is adaptable for demonstrations, 
institutes, seminars, and workshops. 
The Center was also designed for tiie 
development of modem curricula and 
mass media teaching materials. 

The research oriented Resource 
complex includes a library, a curricu- 
lum and evaluation center and a 
rq>roduction area. 

The operational policy allows for a 
full-time base staff; the granting of 
graduate and undergraduate credit for 
students at other universities, and eval- 
uation as a basic part of all activities. 

The student body will be made up 
of teadhers, teacher educators, admin- 



istrators, and guidance personnel. The 
facility will he open to boards of 
education, supervisors, and manage- 
ment and union officials. 

The Center will serve Distributive, 
Technical, Business, Agriculture and 
Trade and Industrial Education, as 
well as Home Services and Home 
Economics. 

Recommendations 

The report urged the wide dissemi- 
nation of the findings of the study, the 
implementation of its concepts by edu- 
cational institutions and state depart- 
ments of education, and the circula- 
tion of a brochure by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S.O.E., which 
would provide information related to 
the Center. (The report contains sug- 
gestions for sudi a brochure.) 

Further recommendations were: 

1. Cooperation of two or more 
states supporting a unified Technical- 
Resource Center. 

2. Further research devoted to the 
components of such a Center. 

3. U.S.O.E., state departments and 
educational institutions give consider- 
ation to the principle that learning is a 
continuing process and needs provi- 
sions for proper facilities geared to 
updating education in technology, 
science and pedagogy. 

The value of the report describing 
the proposed Rutgers University mod- 
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el teacher technology center would 
have heen greater if it had contained 
substantially more supporting materi* 
als with respect to the various specific 
activities that would take place there. 

It is a maxim in modem education 
theory that the physical plant should 
be an outgrowth of the planned curri* 
culum rather than the other way 
around. It is hoped, therefore, that 
subsequent developments of plans for 
vocational teacher education will be 
designed from within — ^from a de> 
tailed and comprehensive set of educa- 
tional specifications. 

Training Programs in H.E. 

5:10 **Training Program for 
Teachers and Leaders of Gainful 
Employment Training Programs in 
Home Economics” by June Cozine. 
Oklahoma State University, Stiu^ 
WATER, Okla. (Project # 5-0053) 
196S. ERIC # ED 003 105. MF $0.27 
HC $6.64. 148 PAGES. 

This four-week training program 
conducted by Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity had 32 participants enrolled — ^26 
home economics teachers from Okla- 
homa, 2 from Kansas, 3 graduate stu- 
dents from OklahoCtjia State Universi- 
ty, and one representative of the 
Home Economics Education Staff of 
the Louisiana Vocational Program. 

Staff for the program consisted of 
six home economists (three full time 
and three part time) with special 
training and experience in child care, 
clothing, food, and home economics 
education. 

Four courses were offered with all 
participants taking the course, Educa- 
tion for Gainful Employment in Home 
Economics. Each participant chose one 
course from three others **aimed at 
providing leadership training for child 
care service workers, clothing service 
workers or food service workers.” 

Several days were spent in de- 
veloping an overall viewpoint of the 
gainful employment aspect of the 
home economics program and an un- 
derstanding of the characteristics, pur- 
poses, factors involved, opportunities, 
and need for this type of program. 
The curriculum materials developed 
were designed for use with girls in the 
Hth and 12th years of high school. 

The report states: “The real values 
of the materials can only be deter- 
mined as they are used. If other home 
economists use the materiak in the 




teaching of gainful employment cour- 
ses, an evaluation with suggestions for 
revision would be greafly appreciated. 
Please send to the Home Economics 
Education Department, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, OUa.” 

Included in the report are outlines 
of each of the courses, complete with 
bibliographies and other resource ma- 
teriak. Mainly of interest to home 
economics teachers and teacher educa- 
tors, the report is illustrative of the 
increased interest in home economics 
that is being given to instruction lead- 
ing to gainful employment. 

Technical ProErams in Vo-ilg 

5:11 “A Tr/jning Institute for 
Teachers of Technicai. Programs in 
Agriculture” by Howard Sidney. 
State University of New York, 

COBLESKILL, N. Y. (PROJECT # 6- 

2662) 1966. ERIC # ED 010 335. MF 
$0.18 HC $3.44. 79 pages. 

The report of the Cobleskill, N.Y., 
Agricultural and Technical College 
one-week training institute is com- 
prised of summaries of the speeches, 
workshops, field trips, curriculum 
plans for vocational tedmkal educa- 
tion in agriculture, various committee 
assignments, and reports from 13 oth- 
er states. 

Participants of the training institute 
included representation from agricul- 
tural business and industry and teach- 
er educators, administrators and 
teachei^ o' agriculture. The purpose 
for the pr>gram is that since a large 
number of post high school institu- 
tions in many states will be expanding 
agricultural education at the techni- 
cian level, there is a need for the 
development of guiddines for pro- 



grams to train technicians. 

An opening address by John Lacey, 
Program SpeciaUst in Agricultural 
Education, U.S.O.E., spelled out the 
need for and expected outcomes of the 
Institute. Among his remarks was a 
statement that, “Technical education 
for agriculture is not really new to 
many parts of the nation. New York 
State and the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College here at Cobleskill have 
offered programs for 50 years.” 

Lacey mentioned the growing de- 
mand for technically trained workers 
in farm-related fiel^ of service and 
distribution and the need to develop 
further understanding of the meaning 
of technical education. He stated the 
objectives of the conference to be the 
following: 

1. To determine the needs for tech- 
nical education in agricultural occupa- 
tions. 

2. To present information about the 
opportunities for graduates of techni- 
cal programs. 

3. To identify the successful prac- 
tices and procedures with regard to 
admimstratiou. 

4. To observe and study the neces- 
sary physical facilities for technical 
programs. 

5. To determine faculty needs in 
technical education in agricultural oc- 
cupations. 

6. To provide help in developing 
new curriculums for technological 
programs. 

7. To determine the role of youth 
organizations in technical level occu- 
pations and post hi^ school pro- 
grams. 

8. To provide information on initi- 
ating technical programs in agricul- 
tural occupations. 

9. To determine good placement 
and follow-up procedures. 

10. To provide supervised occupa- 
tional experience. 

In his address to the conference. Dr. 
S. V. Martorana, Executive Dean for 
Two Year Colleges, State University 
of New York, revealed that New York 
State now has 28 public community 
colleges and 6 agricultural and techni- 
cal colleges, virtually blanketing all 
regions of the State. He estimated that 
upwards of 85 percent of the State’s 
hi^ school graduates live within rea- 
sonable daily conunuting dktance of a 
public two-year college. 

Martorana indicated that two-year 
colleges are encouraged to adopt voca- 
tional programs of less than two years 
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duration for high school graduates 
and thus take on responsibility for 
continuing vocational education. How* 
ever, he made no suggestion concern* 
ing the pre*employment vocational in* 
struction of ^opoute and otherwise 
disadvantaged youth and adults in 
these coUagiate settings, nor did he 
suggest alternative administrative units. 

Martorana further stated: **ln a 
sense, the movement that has occurred 
in New York State and in some other 
states to establish area vocational 
schools which specialize and particu* 
larize their program only to the voca* 
tional programs, represents a violation 
or departure from die basic education* 
al principle of comprehensiveness.” 

In statements relating to the instruc* 
tional faculty for technical agricul* 
tural subjects, Evan Dana, Chairman 
of Agricultural Technology, New York 
State Agricultural and Technical Col* 
lege. Canton, identified three major 
competencies of qualified agricultural 
teachers: (a) technical subject mat* 
ter; (b) agricultural experience; (c) 
formal course work in science or agri* 
cultural teaching methods. 

Other Reports 

Norman Foote, Chairman of Agri* 
cultural Technology at Farmingdale, 
advocated the combination of knowl* 
edge and teaching ability; he stressed 
the need for technical agricultural ed* 
ucation faculty to have a strong com* 
mitment for being of service to stu- 
dents. 

Wilbur Farnsworth, Agriculture 
Chairman at the Delhi Agricultural 
and Technical College, spelled out 
that the teacher we are looking for 
today be a person with a master’s 
degree in a subject field; teaching mi* 
nor in related field; one semester of 
professional education courses, and 
four to five years of successful work 
experience in the field. 

Other sections of the Cobleskill re* 
port deal with such topics as the im* 
portance of training for the farm 
equipment business ; providing 
planned supervised occupational ex* 
periences for technical occupations; 
p lanning and initiating curriculums, 
and technical education in agriculture 
as assessed by members of advisory 
committees. 

This report would be of principal 
interest to persons who teach or wish 
to teach technical agriculture in two* 
year college programs. For others, it 
may be a source of information con* 




ceming the expanding nature of farm* 
related jobs and the corresponding 
recommended curriculum changes. 
The Institute did not appear to give 
adequate attention to needed articula* 
tion between secondary and post sec- 
ondary vocational programs, nor to 
the vocational instruction of out-of- 
school youth and adults. 

Trade*Technical Teaciisrs 

5:12 **A Developmental Program 
FOR THE Improvement of Trade- 
Technical Teacher Education in 
THE Southern States” by David Al- 
len AND Melvin L. Barlow. Univer- 
sity OF California, Los Angeles, 
Cauf. (Project # 6*2861) 1966. 
ERIC # ED Oil 961. MF $0.18 HC 
$2.96. 53 PAGES. 

The special six-week program at 
U.C.L.A. for selected teacher educa- 
tors from southern colleges provided 
an opportunity for participants to get 
away from their local and immediate 
problems and activities and observe an 
extensive and progressive operation 
involving more than 500 California 
trade and technical teachers. Included 
in the program were periods of obser- 
vation of the U.C.L.A. team approach 
to teacher education, a series of field 
trips, guest lectures, and workshop 
seminars. 

It was reported that previous re- 
search at U.C.LA. using small-group 
procedures in an actual instructional 
environment had produced* excellent 
results, and that the use of this ap- 



proach with trade and technical teach- 
er educators also had appeared to be 
successful. 

At the first conference with south- 
ern vocational educators, and before 
the six-week agenda was explained, 
participants were asked to list the out- 
comes they desired from the U.C.L.A. 
program. These objectives included 
the following concerns: 

— The overaU purposes of vocation- 
al and technical education. 

— ^How the total program is admin- 
istered and the place of teacher educa- 
tion in the administrative pattern. 

— ^New concepts in teaching and in 
teacher education. 

— Techniques of upgrading teachers 
with little or no professional training, 
but a great dekl of work experience. 

— ^New curriculum approaches and 
resource materials. 

— ^Factors in selection and place- 
ment 

Except for electives, all U.C.L.A. 
Core teacher education courses employ 
team teaching techniques. The report 
explains that a team teacher cannot 
work as an individual; he must func- 
tion as part of a unit so that he can 
successfully relate his instruction to 
the material the other members of the 
team present 

“Unlike many teacher education 
programs in which the instructor is 
brought from the outside to teach one 
or several classes and is left to deter- 
mine his own instructional content, 
team teachers attend planning meet- 
ings prior to teaching their assign- 





ments. At these meetings they discuss 
in detail what they will teach and 
ways in which to best present their 
instruction.” 

“The instruction material is multi* 
media. It includea workbooks, notes, 
instructional sheets, audio tapes and 
programmed books. No textbook is 
used with the course, which thus 
necessitates the continual development 
of instructional materials designed to 
meet the ever changing program re* 
quirements. Closed circuit TV and 
video tapes are used and technical 
subject specialists are brought into the 
programs to make presentations when 
their specialties are needed.” 



While the primary purpose of the 
developmental program for die im* 
provement of trade*technical teacher 
education in southern states involved 
observation of the Gore teacher tra^ui* 
ing program, a secondary activity of 
daily conferences and field trips ivas 
also considered to be extremely im][)or* 
tant. The conferences were led by 
outstanding educators, mainly persons 
with substantial experience and high 
levels of responsibilities in different 
phases of trade and technical educa* 
tion. The field trips were made to high 
school, junior college and occupation* 
al center programs of trade and tech* 
nical education and to the business 



and administrative offices of the Los 
Angeles City School System. 

The unified Core program of voca* 
tional teacher preparation employed 
at U.CJLA. sho^d have special inter* 
est to all persons involved in peda* 
gogy. The carefully planned use of 
team teaching techniques and the dis* 
cussion of their benefits, when com* 
pared with traditional methods, is 
most enlightening. Readers not con* 
cemed with the preparation of tecch* 
ers may gain insight into practical 
applications of team teaching to their 
own school and college situations and 
the ways in which multi*media forms 
of instruction may be employed. 



TOPIC FIVE: Pilot and Demonstration Projects 



Dental Assisting Tnlnlni 

5:13 “SUMBIARY AND EVALUATION 
Report: Pilot Summer Vocational 
Teacher Training Institute in Den* 
TAL Assisting” by A. Raymond Bar« 
ALT, Jr. University of Detroit, De* 
TROiT, Mich. (Project # 6*2652) 
1967. (VT # 002 927) 35 pages. 

In the introductory statement of the 
University of Detroit report is in- 
formation that today's practicing den* 
tists are using the services of auj^iary 
dental personnel more widely dian at 
any other previous time. Citing data 
obtained from the Amorican Dental 
Association Surveys and from the Di* 
vision of Dental Health of the United 
States Public Health Service, the re* 
port estimates that the number of den* 
tal assisting programs in the country 
should expand from the 92 programs 
now established or in the late plan* 
ning state, to 490 by 1980. 

The objective of the four*week sum* 
mer institute was to present an inten* 
sive, specialized course to prepare den- 
tal assistants for teaching positions in 
dental assisting schools. The courr^e 
was developed to encompass tiiose 
dental assistants who had very limited 
or no teaching and administrative ex* 
periences, and to provide instruction 
in basic teaching principles as well as 
guidance and background information 
necessary to develop an accredited 
de^ital assistants training program. 

The program was planned to devote 
approximately half of the subject area 
to professional education deemed es* 
sential to successful teaching in com* 



munity and junior college programs in 
dental assisting. The remaining sub* 
ject area would relate to the role of 
the dental assisting teacher in direct* 
ing a school of dental assistants, de* 
veloping its curriculum and coordinat* 
ing tile total program. 

The course was planned on the basis 
of 120 hours of instruction and the 
students ranged in age from 20 to 54. 
They represented 11 states. 

The report contains lists of faculty, 
teacher trainees and guest partici* 
pants, an outline of the program of 
instruction and a summary of recom* 
mendations. 

In the summary section is a strong 
recommendation ^at future programs 
should be conducted in conjunction 
with a dental school that has an ac* 
credited dental assistants educational 
program. Other recommendations 
were made in relation to class size — 2 
sections of 20 instead of one; length 
of program — 4 weeks seemed appro* 
priate, and the need for more detailed 
pre*institute planning taking advan* 
tage of consultant services. 

Dental Assisting Teachers 

5:14 “Final Report: Pilot Voca* 
TIONAL Teacher Training Institute 
IN Dental Assisting, Summer, 1966” 
BY Roger E. Barton. University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
(Project # 6*2653) 1966. ERIC # 
ED 010 334. MF $0.18 HC $3.16. 67 

PAGES. 

The University of North Carolina 
summer training institute for dental 



assisting teachers differs from the one 
conducted in Detroit in that it was 
held in the School of Dentistry at 
Chapel HiU. 

The objective of this four*week in- 
stitute was stated, “To present a short, 
concentrated program of instruction 
on the art and science of dental assist* 
ant teaching as well as refresher ma* 
terial in chairside assisting in the 
many phases of dentistry to those per. 
sons qualified and who had been asso* 
ciated with dental assistant teaching 
for five years or more.” 

The faculty of the School of Dentis* 
try provided a curriculum and the 
Dental School's facilities were used 
throughout the program. 

Participants were given a pre* 
program test in the knowledge and 
skills of dental assisting and a pre* 
program opinion survey. The class was 
limited in size to 13 because only that 
number of qualified participants with 
five years of teaching were obtained. 

Ten Topics Presented 

The presentation of the program 
included lectures, demonstrations, TV 
demonstrators, clinic and laboratory 
observation, dental assistant student 
clinical achievement evaluation, prac* 
tice teaching participation, and discus* 
sion sessions. 

The following 10 topics were 
presented in the 60*hour section on the 
art and science of teaching: Philoso* 
phies of Education; Development of 
Educational Objectives; Curriculum 
Design and Course Instruction; Theo- 
ries of Learning; Student Evaluation; 
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Teaching Methods; Preparation and 
Use of Teaching Aid.s; Communica* 
tions— PuhKc Speaking; Student 

Counsdiingy and Student Selection. 

The chairside assisting section of 
the curriculum, scheduled for approx- 
imately 50 hours, was organized in 
accordance wiUi 4e following items: 
t^awn concept; office orientation and 
maintenance; oral diagnosis and treat- 
ment planning; anesthesia; operative 
dentistry; crown and bridge prosAo- 
dontics; endodontics; prosthodontics; 
pedodontics; oral surgery; periodon- 
tics; orthodontics, and instrument care 
and sterilization. 

It was reported that even though the 
institute was organized for those per- 
sons with five years or more of dental 
teaching experience, the prohlm of 
arranging a curriculum meaningful 
and interesting to all was a major one. 

Scheduling of topics was arranged 
to provide a sequential coverage of 
both major areas. The schedule also 
had to be arranged to coincide with 
other programs being conducted 
within the School of Dentistry, to 
coincide with tiie schedule of the den- 
tal assisting traimng program, and in 
conjunction witii tiie faculty summer 
schedule. 

Critiques Summarized 

The report contains descriptions of 
the methods and materials employed 
in the presentation of both major 
phases of instruction. There is a sum- 
mary of institute critiques prepared by 
the trainees. Among the items dis- 
cussed in this section are statements 
tiiat: more emphasis in practice 

t f»a filling was thought to be desirable; 
the dental school is seen as a desirable 
setting for teacher training institutes 
because if dental assistant programs 
are to be taught at high school and 
vocational schools, the instructors 
need exposure to polished professional 
examples and standards; and, dormi- 
tory living is a “plus” since a genuine 
appreciation was expressed for the ex- 
perience. 

It is significant that both summer 
training institutes for teachers of den- 
tal as sisting were conducted with the 
full cooperation and support of the 
American Dental Association. It is 
mentioned as a reminder to any col- 
lege dqiartment of vocational teacher 
education that plans to become in- 
volved in the preparation or upgrad- 
ing of teachers in various occupations 



relating to medical and dental profes- 
sions. The sanction and active cooper- 
ation of professional organizations 
and individual practitioners— -prior to 
the initiation of any such program- 
are strongly recommended. 

Coiniiiunication-Linkid Teeftniques 

5:15 “Preliminary Investigation 
OF Communication-Linked Tech- 
niques FOR Off-Campus Teaching of 
Vocational and Technical Sub- 
jects” BY Alexander Schurb. New 
York Institute of Technology, 
New York, N. Y. (Project # 6- 
8254) 1966. (VT # 002 569) 149 
pages. 

This study recognizes tiie need to 
provide opportunities for nonskiUed 
and semiskilled workers to improve 
thdr skills. Fifty percent of the work- 
ing population now demands post high 
school education. Unfortunately, col- 
leges and vocational schools do not 
have sufficient space to accommodate 
tiiose significant numbers who wish to 
pursue a continued education. The 
study suggests tiiat one solution to in- 
creasing opportunities is to bring the 
classroom to the students* homes, place 
of work or community center, via a 
communication-linked classrOk>m sys- 
tem. 

This system, utilizing modem mate- 
rials, communication technology and 
well-trained teachers, has several oth- 
er advantages. It provides for individ- 
ualized learning and communication 
between student and teacher. Com- 
puterized instruction makes possible 
immediate reinforcement. Presenting 
material from least to most difficult in 
tested steps, the computer is geared to 
tiie individual’s learning pace. 

A preliminary survey on elements 
of communication-linked classroom 
system methodology was proposed. 
Second, a comprehensive survey was 
planned to evaluate actual experience 
with this system. The third objective 
was to prepare a detailed plan for 
execution of such a survey and for tiie 
evaluation. 

The comprehensive survey of litera- 
ture and ongoing activities would use 
a detailed questionnaire and visits for 
information gathering. A team of con- 
sultants from areas of psychology, 
programed instruction and educational 
evaluation would be organized along 
with specialists from coUeges, govern- 
ment, industry, and research. 

'Fhe result, a catalog of informa- 
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tion on institutions, curriculum, suc- 
cess achieved as well as research, cost 
factors and personnel specifications, 
would serve as a source book to those 
determining the feasibility of tech- 
niques now used for future systems. 

Reported in the study, as an exam- 
ple of tiie kind of activities to^ be 
included in the catalog, is a technique 
conducted by the Caffiolic Diocese of 
Brooklyn and I.B.M. This $100,000.00 
experiment employs a telephone-linked 
computer to make homework simpler. 

The study contains a detailed list of 
elements to be found in a commumca- 
tion-linked classroom. Included are 
specifications on classroom location 
and size, curricular material, presenta- 
tion devices, and computer equipment. 
Also listed are intangible considera- 
tions such as academic organization, 
metiiodology, psychological factors, 
and economics of various systems. 

The bibliography includes several 
hundred books, articles and references 
rdating to ongoing activities. The re- 
port states that the techniques now in 
use are interim measures as new theo- 
ries of design are evolving. 

Hypothetical System Described 

Most fascinating is the study’s de- 
scription of a hypothetical communica- 
tion-linked classroom system. 

The classroom would contain 20 to 
30 students of various ages, internts 
and accomptishments, all learning 
different things. A teacher aide is 
present to orient and assist the stu- 
dents. Each student is assigned to a 
study carrel, containing desk, chair, 
bookcase, and tape machine, and he is 
given his mater^s. He may speak to 
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his teacher at the communication desk. 
Hie classroom contains an examina* 
don scoring station where students’ 
short answers are read and graded. A 
cartridge loading modon picture pro- 
jector is provided for individual view- 
ing. Also at the learning center is an 
Auto Tutor teaching machine, tape re- 
cording stadon and an automadc li- 
brary request desk. 

Hie academic center provides direc- 
tion, materials and supervision by 
teachers. Each teacher is responsible 
for three to four courses. The teacher 
can supervise several times the num- 
ber of students found in a normal 
teaching situadon. The center is the 
teachers’ base of operation and con- 
tains the central academic computer. 

The communication-linked class- 
room system is only one answer to the 
critical shortage of facilities, teachers 



and equipment. Since the preliminary 
literature search reveals that interest 
alr eady exists, the Study recommends 
the conduct of a survey and evaluadon 
of actual experience of existing oper- 
ations with regard to implications for 
technical and vocadonal educadon. 

Such a comprehensive survey would 
be most helpful before the implemen- 
tadon of additional systems. The com- 
municadon-linked classroom system 
would enlarge facilides and provide 
specially trained teachers. It realizes 
the principles of immediate reinforce- 
ment, individual differences and indi- 
vidual pacing. 

A Partial Answer 

However, do we meet the problems 
caused by automation with automa- 
tion? Learning is not always an indi- 
vidual process but also a social one 



where an exchange of thou^ and 
experience between teacher and student 
can provide incalculable stimulation. 
There can be no system to supersede 
h uman contact and involvement. 

Despite the popularization of the 
bdiavioral approa^ to learning, other 
educational psychologists, like Bruner, 
stress that greater transfer and 
creative thinking occurs through con- 
ceptual l earning rather than a step-by- 
step absorption of factual informa- 
tion, facts that may quickly become 
obsolete. 

As computers take over more and 
more of our mundane responsibilities, 
we ought to train for and inspire 
potential that will not be replaceable. 
As one of the investigators states: 
^‘Within our lifetime there will be no 
jobs for people who cannot perform 
more creatively than machines.” 



"PLAIN TALK" 



Among the 15 projects re- 
ported in this issue are 5 
that pertain to new media 
of instruction: programmed 
learning, computer assisted 
teaching, communication- 
linked techniques, a model 
center for teacher technol- 
ogy. Other studies have dealt 
with the potential use of re- 
tired military personnel, 
teacher supply and demand 
factors, several clinics and 

institutes to upgrade teachers, and a study of the feasibility 
of providing trade competency examinations on a national 
basis. 




Perhaps the most significant of these is the feasibility 
study. It was revealed that the majority of states do not now 
have any comprehensive program for giving trade proficien- 



cy examinations to teacher candidates. For many, the lim- 
ited numbers of candidates in each occupational category 
would make a statewide test development program prohibi- 
tive in cost. Subsequent investigations are needed to follow 
up on the work begun at Rutgers. Special attention could be 
given to the various ways in which national proficiency 
examinations would be put to use by state and college 
authorities. Further research is also needed to test prelimi- 
nary findings that support the need for both written and 
performance examinations. 



When considering the range of topics that have been 
selected for investigation, it is disturbing to note how litdc 
attention has been given to the very foundations of the voca- 
tional teacher education program. It would appear legiti- 
mate to ask why more research has not been initiated which 
attempts to analyze the role and effectiveness of the various 
components involved in the preparation of teachers. In- 
cluded here would be the administrative setting, the instruc- 
tional staff, the curriculum, and the student. 

A basic precept in research is that all ideas and all 
institutions are legitimate subjects for scientific measure- 
ment and evaluation; conversely, there should be none that 
are immune or exempt. If this is so, then it would appear 
incumbent upon educational institutions that espouse the 
principles of research to practice what they preach, and 
hold tiieir own organizations and institutions up to a hard 
objective light of appraisal. 

The comments of Moss, in his “Review of Research in 
Vocational Technical Teacher Education”, arc most appro- 
priate here. 

“With some exception of course, little has been done 
which materially contributes to the development of a science 
of teacher education. We need a system of verified princi- 
ples which will permit us to understand and control the 
teacher education process. At present we are still operating 
programs primarily on the basis of tradition, convention, 
wisdom, and personal experience.” 

The lack of a scientific base for teacher education, and the 
apparent hesitancy of teacher educators to give attention to 
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the problem, place the professional status of pedagogy in 
real jeopardy. In this period of crisis and turmoil, educators 
can be sure that others will be making more and more 
critical appraisals of schools, teachers and the teacher 
education process. Th^ now are. (See Friedenberg’s arti- 
cle, **Requiem for the Urban School,” Saturday Review^ 
Nov. 18, 1967.) 

There appears to be no uniform organizational pattern 
for vocational teacher education. Each state, and in many 
cases institutions within each state, appears to have a 
different concept of what education is. Certainly, there is a 
proliferation of different instructional approaches. There 
seem to be few common denominators among colleges 
preparing teachers for positions in agriculture, business, 
health services, home economics, trade and industrial, and 
technical education. And when colleges and universities 
have departments preparing teachers for various fields of 
specialization, there is often a lack of common identity 
among them. 

If vocational education is to continue as a significant and 
vital phase of the total educational program, then it must 
strive to have an identity — a set of fundamental goals and 
purposes that can be readily articulated and understood, 
and which can have the general support and commitment of 
all who call thmselves vocational educators. 

Staff, Curriculum, Students 

There ou^t to be further investigation of the instruction- 
al staff for vocational teacher education. Penetrating studies 
that are more than an exchange of opinions of staff 
members are needed. Should all staff members have com- 
mon patterns of prior experience and training, or would it 
be better to insure that each position in the faculty is 
designed to bring discreet and unique contributions to the 
total effort? Should professors of vocational education be 
specialists or handymen; which is better and who decides? 

And what about the professional curriculum in vocational 
teacher education? Is that not fair game for objective 
analysis and critical appraisal? The faculty that relies 
entirely on tradition and opinion here is likely to be most 
vulnerable to the slings and arrows of the generalists and 
liberal artists. It would seem that the more the vocational 
curriculum is indeed the product of careful objective analy- 
sis — involving others than the vocational staff members — 
the more it would gain general acceptance and support, and 
the better it would serve the broad interests and specific 
goals of education. 

There are also some questions that need to be answered 
regarding the recruitment and selection of candidates for 
the vocational teaching curriculum. What research exists to 
determine whether or not intensive payroll employment 
experience is indeed a significant factor in teacher effec- 
tiveness? At present there is considerable controversy on 
this question, and the arguments on botii sides are influ- 
enced by opinion, tradition, motion and hearsay, scarcely 
the valid sources of scientific inquiry. 

When further studies concerning tiie relative values of 



prior occupational experience are made, it is hoped that 
job-related skill and knowledge will not be the only criteria 
measured. There have been some rather superficial studies 
made to show that skill and knowledge can be learned in a 
collegiate situation. True enough, but the factors overlooked 
here are the contributions to teaching that come from 
insights, attitudes and patterns of behavior that are devel- 
oped on the job. 

There has been considerable comment regarding the 
shortage of qualified vocational teachers in a variety of 
occupational fields. The solution that seems to be most 
frequently proposed calls for major changes in regulations 
and minor adjustments in college programs. Why? 

No doubt, many teacher certification requirements, de- 
signed in the past for different conditions, are in need of 
revision. But thia could be said of the teacher education 
programs as well. How diligent have teacher education 
institutions been in seeking out competent young practition- 
ers in various occupations, persons who combine the capaci- 
ty for college work with some practical experience? 

What innovative programs have been initiated to take 
such young people into a vocational teacher preparation 
curriculiim on an extension basis, while they remain at work 
gaining additional job experience? It would seem that this 
approach would have certain advantages over the cooper- 
ative work-experience approach now being used at some 
colleges. There is a basic weakness in cooperative experience 
when both parties — ^the worker and the employer— are 
aware that it is temporary and for experience only. Such a 
program is not real and meaningful. 

The employer is not likely to give the individual more 
than just experience; the secrets of the business, the disci- 
plines and rewards, are likely to be missed. The employee, 
on the other hand, who knows that this will just be a 
temporary experience, will have trouble getting any real 
sense of involvement. Also, the associations and relation- 
ships with other workers are likely to remain tenuous. 

Department of Education Leadership 

There is little evidence that state departments of education 
are giving attention to the improvement of vocational 
teacher education, at least throu^ U. S. Office of Education 
sponsored studies. Although it is known that some of tiie 
more populous states are conducting studies that relate to 
vocational teachers, it must he assumed that there are others 
where further investigation is badly needed. 

Some of the problems associated with vocational teacher 
education that appear to he appropriate for research are: 
the assessment of minimum standards for teaching in 
various vocational categories; the identification of present 
and future teacher requirements; the development of articu- 
lation between various teacher education institutions, de- 
partment of education offices, and other governmental 
agencies; and, the development of policies and practices 
concerning vocational teacher education tiiat could serve as 
guides for all teacher education institutions. 

Perhaps the most serious deterrent to effective state 
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eadership in vocational education is the plethora of uncoor* 
dinated offices and institutions that now prevail. The dif- 
fusion and duplication of authority and responsibility make 
for lack of direction. 

There seem to be completely different sets of regulations 
and policies that apply to teachers in each form of organiza- 
tional setting for vocational education. Even when the 
vocational course title, curriculum objectives and instruc- 
tional plan are virtually identical, there is a wide variation 
in the qualifications prescribed for teaching from one type 
of school to another. 

In some cases, the only prerequisite for teaching is 
occupational competence, possibly laced with a modicum of 
teacher training. At the other extreme is the program in 



which college degrees are essential and occupational knowl- 
edge is incidental. Still other institutions for vocational 
education, generally the secondary schools, require a rather 
elaborate combination of requirements to meet certifica- 
tion standards. 

It would seem that there are two major approaches that 
could be taken, either independently or through coordinated 
effort, that could improve the situation. The first of these 
would be the clear identification of one state authority for 
all vocational education in each states the other would have 
to do with the establbhment of accreditation agencies and 
evaluative criteria that would be concerned with programs 
of vocational education, rather than just for institutions that 
may have some vocational instruction. 



PREVIOUSLY REPORTED STUDIES 



There are a number of studies re- 
ported in previous issues which are 
relevant to this month’s topic. Those 
readers who are particularly concerned 
with teacher training may want to 
refer to the following reports included 
in the September, October or Novem- 
ber “Research Visibility” section. 

Studies on inservice seminars and 
workshops are: 

— “Eight Week Summer Institute 
V Program to Retrain Office Education 
Teachers for Teaching Business Elec- 
tronic Data Processing” by Koschler, 
I Watson, Breese, Carter and Valentine 
(September). 

— ^“Program for Technical Commu- 
nications Training for Technical Edu- 
cation Teachers (Summary Report)” 
by Weisman (October). 

— ’’Production of a Motion Picture 
for Inservice Training of Teachers in 
Problems of Human Relations in 



Teaching the Socio-Economically 
Disadvantaged — ^An Evaluation of the 
Motion Picture” by Breitrose (Nov.). 

The following study shows evidence 
of state education department leader- 
ship in vocational education: 

— **A Teacher Institute To Prepare 
Teachers aind Materials for the Educa- 
tion of Rural, Low Achieving, Disad- 
vantaged Junior High School Students 
for Entry into Vocational-Technical 
Programs” by Hodgson (November). 

Studies related to vocational teacher 
training activities in higher education- 
al institutions are: 

— ^“Eight Week Summer Institute 
Training Program To Teach Instruc- 
tors of Instrumentation Technology” 
by Ziol (October) . 

— ^’An Experimental Vocational Ed- 
ucation Institute for the Preparation 
of Teacher Coordinators of Newly 
Emerging High School Vocational 



Programs” by Samson (October). 

— ^“The Development of a Master 
Teacher Training Curriculum for 
Teachers of Occupational Level Train- 
ing Plrograms” by 0*Brian (Nov.) . 

Previously reported studies on pilot 
and demonstration projects are:^ 

— ^“A Proposal to Prepare Teachers 
and To Develop Instructional Materi- 
als for Food Service Occupations” by 
HoUandsworth and Barbour (Sept.). 

— ^“A Pilot Study in Advanced In- 
strumentation for Technical Instruc- 
tors” by Larson (October) . 

— ’’S limm er Institute To Train Data 
Processing Teachers for the New Ok- 
lahoma Statewide Computer Science 
System (Final Report on Phase I)” by 
Tuttle (October). 

— ^“Increasing Task Oriented Behav- 
ior: An Experimental Evaluation of 
Training Teachers in Reinforcement 
Techniques” by Krumboltz (Nov.). 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
iS SERVICE . . . 

The major problems which have 
been identified with vocational curric* 
ulum development and the prepara* 
tion of instructional materials are as* 
sociated with the diversity of students 
involved, and with the general lack of 
coordination and articulation among 
the various types of school and college 
organizations that provide vocational 
instruction. 

When making specific recommenda* 
tions for improving vocational curric* 
ulum and instructional materials, the 
Panel of Consultants called attention 
to the need for large unit laboratories 
for the production and distribution of 
instructional materials. The Panel fur* 
ther recommended that curriculum 
programs for new and changing occu* 
pational fields should be developed 
which would include programed learn* 
ing and other new forms of education* 
al media, and that persons out of 
school, particularly those with special 
handicaps to learning, should receive 
special attention. 

The recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of national or regional curric- 
ulum laboratories has been an item 
frequently discussed in federal offices. 
For some reason, action has not as yet 
been taken to create such facilities and 
programs. 

In the absence of large unit curricu* 
lum operations, it may be assumed 
that research and development activi* 
ties in many occupations will continue 
to be incomplete, sporadic and frag* 
mented. Curriculum projects conduct* 
ed by school districts, and other ad* 
ministrative units with limited resour* 
ces, will be bound to concentrate on 
those vocational fields having the most 
programs and largest student enroll* 
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ments. The need for curriculum work 
in new and emerging occupations may 
be overlooked. Also, the financial 
resources necessary for intensive re- 
search and subsequent construction of 
instructional materials would be pro- 
hibitive where there would be limited 
local enrollments. 

A recent publication, Developing 
Vocational Instruction, by R F. Mager 
and K. M. Beach, has been made avail- 
able through Fearon Publishers, 2165 
Park Blvd., Palo Alto, Calif., at $2.00 



a copy. Derived from an Office of 
Education publication bearing the 
same title, this monograph presents a 
systematic approach to course de- 
velopment. Included are chapters relat- 
ing to job description and task analy- 
sis, target population, measuring in- 
struments, and sequencing instruction- 
al units. This 83-page booklet should 
be of interest to anyone involved in 
vocational curriculum work. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse Document, 
Abstracts of Instructional Materials in 



Vocational and Technical Education 
(AIM), which is issued quarterly, is an 
important source of curriculum mate- 
rials typically designel for teacher or 
student use. These publications, which 
are available through the Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, 
980 Kinnear Rd., Columbus, Ohio 
43212, should be of particular interest 
to teachers, curriculum specialists, su- 
pervisors, and administrators. The 
single publication cost is $2.79. Annual 
subscriptions are $9.00. 



TOPIC ONE: Curriculum Development Institutes and Laboratories 



Fluid Power Institutes 

6:1 “1966 Summer Institutes on 
Fluid Powlsr Education for Voca- 
tional AND Technical Teachers” by 
Theodore Pearce. The Fluid Power 
Society, Thiensville, Wis. (Project 
# 5-0019) 1967. (VT # 004-122) 17 

PAGES. 

This report recognizes the serious 
shortage of skilled workers and tech- 
nicians trained in fluid power and the 
lack of qualified people to teach fluid- 
power technology in industrial and 
vocational programs. The project 
offered an opportunity to investigate 
the most effective techniques for intro- 
ducing a new technology to educators. 

During the summer of 1965, 
U.S.O.E, supported a contract provid- 
ing for summer institutes on fluid- 
power education. These five institutes 
were attended by 167 teachers of voca- 
tional and industrial education. The 
1965 program was evaluated as “ex- 
tremely successful.” The 1966 pro- 
gram was undertaken because there 
still existed a need to train additional 
qualified teachers and to provide for 
the further application and refinement 
of effective techniques. 

Ultimate Objectives 

The ultimate objectives were to: 

— Prepare young people for gainful 
employment in industries which manu- 
facture or use fluid-power systems. 

— ^Provide prevocaiional prepara- 
tion for young people to continue vo- 
cational location in fluid power. 

— ^Provide groundwork for a contin- 
uing research project to evaluate the 
institutes, and to research their results 
and techniques in terms of their effect 
on the participants, the participants’ 
home schools, and their students. 



More specifically, the purposes of 
the project were to: 

1. Develop an adequate base of 
teachers in the United States qualified 
to teach fluid power. 

2. Provide for instruction in basic 
fluid-power theory and application, 
and develop competencies in the par- 
ticipants which will enable them to 
teach and to enlarge their knowledge 
of fluid power. 

3. Identify desirable curricula with 
instructional units in fluid power on 
the junior, senior and vocational high 
school levels, and at the technical in- 
stitute — adult education levels. 

4. Provide planning techniques for 
follow-up activities in schools rep- 
resented by the participants. 

5. Determine the most effective 
techniques for the development of 
teachers in a new technology. 

The Fluid Power Society adminis- 
tered and coordinated institutions and, 
through advisory groups, established 
the content and procedures. The Soci- 
ety also made contracts with five col- 
leges and universities in accessible geo- 
graphic regions to provide facilities 
and instruction. 

Each institute had at least one full- 
time instructor as well as guest lectur- 
ers and consultants. Weekly evening 
workshops and seminars were con- 
ducted in which participants were di- 
vided into teams for curriculum de- 
velopment. Each team developed a 
recommended curriculum, while each 
participant suggested specific activities 
related to course content. 

A variety of teaching demonstration 
devices were used, and 150 copies of 
instructional materials were supplied 
to each participant. 

Seventy-five participants from 24 
states were selected. They qualified as 



staff teachers of vocational education 
at secondary schools, vocational 
schools, post-secondary or teacher- 
training institutions which provided, 
or intended to include, fluid-power 
instruction. 

The program was evaluated as high- 
ly successful. The uniform tests ad- 
ministered at the beginning and end of 
the program showed a considerable 
increase in mean scores. According to 
the preliminary analyses of the evalu- 
ation sheets given to directors and 
participants, the level of instruction 
was better when the director was not 
involved in teaching. Guest lecturers 
were judged slightly less effective than 
the instructors. The curricular plans 
drawn up by the participants included 
recommendations for the preparation 
of an evening program for employed 
adults, and the establishment of a 
curriculum committee to prepare 
guides for city or state. 

Five Conclusions 

The following conclusions are com- 
mon to the 1965 and 1966 programs: 

— ^The summer institute can be an 
effective vehicle for introducing a new 
technology for teachers. 

— A program can best succeed when 
participants are intense, leave their 
families at home and live on-campus. 

— A new technology should use the 
professional society which represents 
it as a coordinating agency, unifying 
activities involving cooperating educa- 
tional institutions. 

— A broad range of affiliated organ- 
izations and existing committees is 
essential in eliciting support and ad- 
vice. 

— Similar programs should offer 
graduate credit. 
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Need for Occupational Data 

6:2 “Occupational Data Require- 
ments FOR Education Planning’* by 
Georgianna B. March. University 
OF Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (Proj- 
ect # 5-0066) 1966. ERIC # ED 
003 491. MF $0.27 HC $7.20. 165 

PAGES. 

The Conference on Occupational 
Data Requirements for Education 
Planning, held at the University of 
Wisconsin on June 15-16, 1965, is the 
substance of this report. 

Forty economists, educators and 
government personnel participated in 
the program. They were chosen “be- 
cause of their interest and continuing 
study in the field of the labor market 
and its relation to educational pro- 
grams.” 

The material contained in this re- 
port comprises chiefly the edited tran- 
scripts of 24 papers and presentations 
on four major topics: 

1. The Occupational Data Require- 
ments for Education Planning. 

2. The Role of Technological Fore- 
casting in the Development and Use of 
Manpower. 

3. Foreign Experience in the Utili- 
zation of Occupational Data for Edu- 
caMonal Planning. 

4. The Evaluation of Occupational 
Data and Their Use in Occupational 
Planning. 

1(1: was reported that at least two 
distinct schools of thought appeared to 
emerge from the sometimes-heated ex- 
changes. One group felt that the need 
for occupational data is urgent. The 
arguments were that information on 
labor demands is essential for the use 
of guidance services and as back- 
ground for legislative measures and 
school planning. 

On the other hand, “An equally 
vocal group of conferees denied that 
increased efforts to provide occupa- 
tional data would improve educational 
planning. Because of the weaknesses 
in the methodology of current occupa- 
tional studies, and because of the difii- 
culties inherent in obtaining accurate 
data from employers on current and 
projected job vacancies, this group felt 
that further expansion of studies of 
occupational data would be a ques- 
tionable investment of government 
funds. 

“Regardless of the views concerning 
the desirability of expanded study of 
occupational demand, one of the prin- 
cipal findings of the Conference was 



the extent of ignorance about the 
availability of current data and the 
Uses to which existing data were being 
put.” 

This report contains a wealth of 
ideas and points of view that should be 
especially meaningful to graduate sem- 
inars relating to the vocational curric- 
ulum. The general high quality of 
presentations and the timely and pro- 
vocative nature of the topics discussed 
make this report a valuable document. 
It should be of interest to all serious 
students of vocational and practical 
arts education. 

Career Development Conference 

6:3 “Conference to Examine the 
Impucations of Current Trends in 
Career Development Theory and 
Research for School Curriculum” 
BY David Tiedeman and Kenneth 
Ashcraft. National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Washington, 
D.C. (Project # 5-1304) 1966. ERIC 
# ED 010 182. MF $0.36 HC $8.20. 
194 PAGES. 

The four-day career development 
conference, held at Airlie House, War- 
renton, Va., came about as a result of 
a proposal submitted by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

A planning committee of the NVGA 
selected topics for the conference and 
chose persons identified as prominent 
innovators to prepare papers for dis- 
tribution prior to the conference and 
then make presentations at the confer- 
ence. Eight background papers and 
three substantive papers were 
prepared. 

Following each presentation, a par- 
ticipant reacted to the paper and 
presentation. There were also periods 
for small group meetings in which 
each of six groups was given assign- 
ments for developing implementation 
procedures. 

During the final morning, three 




summarizing presentations covered 
Implications for Curriculum, Implica- 
tions for Counselor Education, and 
Implications for Research. Discussion- 
group reports were also summarized. 

The objectives of the conference 
were stated to: 

1. Expand the dialogue between oc- 
cupational theorists and researchers, 
counselors, vocational educators, and 
curriculum specialists by mobilizing 
and sharing knowledge in career 
guidance, behavioral science, labor 
market and manpower information, 
and curriculum development. 

2. Identify concepts of occupational 
behavior and work in a changing soci- 
ety which should be incorporated into 
curricular practice. 

3. Conceptualize vocational read- 
iness and the related structure of mo- 
tives in youth at different age-grade 
levels. 

4. Identify areas of research which 
need attention and demonstration proj- 
ects by which new approaches to vo- 
cational guidance might be systemati- 
cally explored within the curriculum 
setting. 

5. Identify vocational topics and 
types of competencies which might 
augment and strengthen counselor- 
education programs. 

6. Disseminate the hoped-for in- 
sights and conclusions of the proposed 
conference by making the proceedings 
widely available to counselors and 
counselor-educators, vocational psy- 
chologists, vocational educators, and 
curriculum specialists. 

Kenneth Ashcraft reported the fol- 
lowing results of the conference: 

— 'It was evident that those from 
each discipline had rather common 
perceptions within their own group 
but that these perceptions were quite 
divergent among the various disci- 
plines represented in the conference. 

— ^There seemed to be general 
agreement that the meaning of work is 
deeply interwoven with our value sys- 
tem. As productivity in our afiluent 
society is increasingly achieved by ma- 
chine performance, man increasingly 
attains a sense of satisfaction thfough 
service to his fello>w man. It is imper- 
ative that our educational system make 
youth aware of such changes. 

— Dr. Tiedeman prepared a struc- 
tural conceptualization relating age, 
developmental stages and counselor 
functions in a most definitive way. 

— It became evident that we need 
much exploration of various curricu- 
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lar patterns to ascertain the strengths 
and weaknesses of approaches to voca* 
tional guidance. Why are some group 
programs effective in one setting, yet 
relatively ineffective in another? 

— A number of counselor-educators 
believed that more efficient ways of 
training counselors-to-be should be de- 
veloped so as to give them a better 
perception of workers’ attitudes 
toward their jobs and the relationship 
of their jobs to their way of life. 

— ^Plans have been adopted to pub- 
lish the proceedings of the Conference 
for wide distribution to counselors, 
counselor-educators, vocational psy- 



chologists, vocational educators, and 
curriculum specialists. 

In his summary presentation, “Cur- 
riculum Implications for Career De- 
velopment”, Robert G. Woods pro- 
posed a total of 13 guidelines for 
implementing a curricular program 
for career development and a seven- 
stage process for initiating a new pro- 
gram. The report also contains tran- 
scripts of “Implications for Counselor 
Education” by Carl McDaniels and 
“Implications for Research” by David 
Tiedeman. 

The real significance of this report 
is that it illustrates a growing interest 



in making vocational guidance a 
regular part of the school curriculum. 
For example, Tiedeman’s chart d(^icts 
vocational development stages and 
some concepts, responsibilities and 
procedures for the cultivation of 
career development. This chart is now 
the subject of considerable attention 
in vocational guidance circles, and 
hence, the information it contains will 
surely become widely known. What 
has not been clearly articulated — ^in 
either the presentations of this confer- 
ence — or the Tiedeman projection — is 
the role to be taken by vocational 
teachers in the total process. 



TOPIC TWO: New Vocational Curriculum Programs 



Vo-Ag Curriculum Change 

6:4 “A Determination of Needed 
Adjustments and Extensions in the 
Curricular Patterns of Vocational 
Education in Agriculture” by Rob- 
ert E. Taylor. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. (Project 
# 5-0031) 1966. ERIC # ED 010 
497. MF $0.18 HC $4.12. 98 pages. 

Agricultural educators have recent- 
ly pointed out that agriculture and 
farming are not synonymous. Broader 
agricultural businesses and services 
have evolved to assist the farmer and 
rancher with production. Consequent- 
ly, leaders in agricultural education 
have undertaken an extensive research 
program to identify workers who 
require a knowledge of agriculture to 
perform their jobs successfully and to 
identify the major agricultural compe- 
tencies they might need. 

This project represents a national 
effort to modify curricular offerings. 
Its purpose was to “determine the 
adjustments and extensions needed in 
high school and post-high school cur- 
ricular patterns of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture to more effectively 
meet preparatory training needs in 
off-farm agricultural occupations. The 
summarization, interpretation and re- 
sulting synthesis of the studies on 
agricultural occupations completed by 
26 states provided the basis for deter- 
mining extensions and adjustments in 
curricular patterns.” 

The specific objectives were to: 

1. Identify the major occupations 
which require competency in agricul- 
ture. 

2. Determine the agricultural com- 



petencies needed by workers in these 
occupations. 

3. Cluster the major agricultural 
occupations which require similar 
competencies. 

4. Develop and refine the curricular 
guides and sujqiorting materials which 
were most needed and feasible for the 
major clusters of agricultural occupa- 
tions. 

5. Examine the data from the 
studies on agricultural occupations for 
other implications, giving particular 
attention to: (a) programs for disad- 
vantaged youth; (b) projected em- 
ployment opportunities in major agri- 
cultural occupations; (c) needed ad- 
justments in administrative and super- 
visory procedures; (d) organizational 
structure for providing vocational ed- 
ucation in agriculture; (e) needed, ad- 
justments in teaching and coordinating 
methods; (f) preservice and inservice 
education of teachers; and (g) selec- 
tion, placement and follow-up of stu- 
dents. 

6. Train key state leaders in the use 
of curricular guides and supporting 
materials. 

The first advisory committee met in 
January 1965 to make reconunenda- 
tions to the task force. The conferees 
considered 18 specific questions pro- 
viding a summarization of employment 
opportunities and the direction to be 
taken in the development of curriculum 
materials. 

The areas and types of programs 
selected for concentration were: 

1. HorticultureService Occupations. 
A two-year program for eleventh and 
twelfth grades, at the semiskilled level 
for disadvantaged youth. 



2. Agricultural Supply-Sales and 
Service Occupations. A two-year pro- 
gram for eleventh and twelfth grades 
at the skilled level, and a post-high- 
school program for the skilled, extend- 
ing over several years. 

3. Agricultural Machinery-Service 
Occupations. A post-high-school clus- 
ter of training needs for five different 
occupational titles, extending over 
several years. 

4. Agricultural Chemicals Technol- 
ogy. A two-year, post-high school pro- 
gram in community colleges at the 
technical level. 

For the development of instruction- 
al materials, the task force conducted 
a nationwide search to identify capa- 
ble personnel, visited and evaluated 
successful programs, analyzed and de- 
veloped materials. The emphasis was 
on competencies identified as neces- 
sary for successful job performance. 

Another advisory meeting, held in 
March, provided specific direction and 
established channels of communica- 
tion between persons in education and 
persons representing different power 
structures in agricultural businesses 
and industries. 

In April, a national advisory com- 
mittee met to give direction to the 
devdopment of educational programs. 
Its members stressed the needs for 
more programs at the post-high school 
level, assistance by local or area advi- 
sory councils, adequate vocational 
guidance, and greater cooperation 
with the Department of Labor, em- 
ployment security agencies and the 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

In May, 153 persons from 49 states 
attended a national conference on off- 
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farm agricultural occupations for 
teacher educators and state supwrviso* 
ry personnel. They presented an out- 
line for developing new programs, 
showed the need for such programs 
and presented preliminary materials. 
It became clear that developing com- 
petency in off-farm occupations re- 
quires a complete coordinated pro- 
gram of education. 

Following the national conference, 
area meetings focused on the responsi- 
bilities and activities which local 
school administrators, boards, voca- 
tional coordinators, vocational teach- 
ers, and lay personnel could undertake 
to determine needs for initiating pro- 
grams at the local level. 

The major objectives of the project 
were accomplished through the spe- 
cialized publications developed to : 
provide information to laymen, ^- 
ployers, and for use by mass media ; 
assist state-level policy-making bodies 
and administrators in launclung new 
programs; provide teachers with mate- 
rials to assist them in organizing and 
conducting new programs, and report 
research findings for guidance pur- 
poses. 

Listed in the report are the titles of 
publications intended to assist educa- 
tors in developing programs and cur- 
ricular materials. Among the listed ma- 
terials are outlines for instructional 
modules designed to help teachers de- 
velop courses in agricultural machin- 
ery, agricultural supply, horticulture 
and agricultural chemicals technology. 

The project was first evaluated by 
participants at the May conference. 
Evaluation sheets were sent out with 
the curricular materials previously re- 
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viewed By specialists. Pilot programs' 
using the materials were judged. Fi- 
nally, an overall evaluation was con- 
ducted by a National Seminar on Eval- 
uation and Program Planning in Ag- 
ricultural Education. 

It was felt that the strengths of the 
project were: (a) states were given 
assistance in their studies; (b) area 
meetings, emphasizing the develop- 
ment of local and area pilot programs, 
permitted involvement at the action 
level; (c) qualified persons from oth- 
er disciplines, business and industry 
were invited to lend assistance and 
prepare specific materials, and (d) 
interstate cooperation was encouraged. 

I. A. Curriculum Project 

6:5 “An Industrial Arts Curricu- 
lum Project for the Junior High 
School” by Edward R. Towers. Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
(Project # 5-0059) 1966. (VT 
# 003-145) 37 PAGES. 

This report represents the first 
phase of a continuing project to study 
the Industrial Arts curriculum. The 
problem statement includes the com- 
ment that “Many of the traditional 
approaches to industrial arts education 
are incapable of providing students 
with an adequate understanding of the 
impact of industry upon our modern 
man-made world and upon industrial 
personnel.” 

Blocks to developing a new program 
in Industrial Arts are stated to be: 

1. Failure to develop a fundamental 
structure of the field. 

2. Absence of textbooks and other 
instructional materials. 

3. Lack of appropriate laboratory 
facilities and equipment. 

4. Scarcity of research and demon- 
stration projects. 

5. Outmoded teacher education pro- 
grams. 

“These blocks to curriculum im- 
provement call for a comprehensive 
project which will rigorously define 
content ; develop a package of 
teaching materials; field test, demon- 
strate and disseminate these materials; 
and organize teacher education pro- 
grams. Through the procedures subse- 
quently delineated, this project will 
make possible a fundamental break- 
through which can provide a powerful 
thr ust on the national scene.” 

The general purpose of the Curricu- 
lum Project is to effect curriculum 



change in Industrial Arts. The two' 
objectives for this phase of the project 
are: 

1. To conceptualize a structure of 
industry as a basis for content in 
Industrial Arts. 

2. To translate this structure into a 
syllabus which outlines a junior high 
program in Industrial Arts. 

“In order to accomplish these objec- 
tives, it was necessary to develop a 
rationale for conceptualizing a struc- 
ture of industry and a rationale for 
selecting learning experiences from a 
structured body of Imowledge. Subse- 
quent phases of the project will re- 
quire the syllabus to be engineered 
into an innovation package.” 

The application of PERT (Program 
Evaluation and Review Technique) 
was used in planning ffie first phase of 
the project. The project staff began 
with a comprehensive literature analy- 
sis and the production of an annotated 
bibliography. 

During the review of various indus- 
trial classification systems, such as the 
Dictionary of Occupational Tides, The 
Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual and the Census of Manufac- 
turers, the project staff b^an de- 
veloping a set of criteria for determin- 
ing structure. These criteria involved 
scope, limitations and sequence. 

Consultants were employed to assist 
the staff in these activities. Selected to 
provide an interdisciplinary approach 
to the “conceptualization of the struc- 
ture,” the following fields were rep- 
resented: philosophy, sociology,^ psy- 
chology, economics, physical science, 
engineering and industrial manage- 
ment, labor and business. 

After a structure had been organ- 
ized within which the major concepts 
were placed in taxonomic order, the 
next step involved development of a 
syllabus for the junior high school. 
Six factors were identified which were 
to provide guidelines for the selection 
and organization of learning experi- 
ences: 

1. The Structure of the Body of 
Knowledge. 

2. Desired Behavioral Change or 
Objectives of Instruction. 

3. The Nature of the Learner. 

4. School Facilities and Materials. 

5. Instructional Procedures and Ma- 
terials. 

6. Measurement and Evaluation. 

In order to “conceptualize” a body 
of knowledge contained in industrial 
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technology, a three-dimensional ma- 
trix approach was devised, the axes of 
which are Industrial Material Goods, 
Industrial Production Technology, and 
Industrial Management Technology. 

The report states that the matrix 
approach provides a way of looking at 
the multiple dimensions of industrial 
technology. “The matrix approach 
may he equally helpful in the concep- 
tualization and certification of other 
techniques.” The rationale for the in- 
cl’ision of a study of industrial technol- 
ogy in the school program suggests 
that these other technologies (e.g. 
marketing, transportation and health) 
should also be studied in the school 
program. 

Curriculum Development 

The Ohio State Industrial Arts cur- 
riculum project represents a systemat- 
ic approach to curriculum develop- 
ment that should do much to broaden 
the scope of industrial arts teaching. 
The syllabus which will be developed 
from such inquiry will be of general 
interest as to both the methodology 
used in its construction and its impli- 
cations for the junior high school In- 
dustrial Arts program. 

Among the six factors named for 
the selection and organization of 
learning experiences is one that needs 
to be given constant emphasis. This is 
The Nature of the Learner — in this 
case, the junior high school student 
Any realistic curriculum plan must 
be^n and end with these active, rest- 
less, inquisitive, and impressionable 
young people who love to feel, form, 
construct, create, experiment, and ex- 
plore. Therefore, it may be reasonable 
to ask for multi-dimensional studies of 
curriculum in which the students in- 
volved, their qualities, capabilities, 
needs, and desires are considered in 
the basic structure of experimental 
design. 

Television instruction for Youth 

6:6 “Project Notify — ^Needed Oc- 
cupational Television Instruction 
FOR Youth” by William H. Lawson 
AND John Bancroft. San Bernardino 
Valley College, San Bernardino, 
Calif. (Project :;|!;^5-0068) 1966. 

ERIC # ED 010 641. MF $0.18 HC 
$2.68. 67 PAGES. 

Job selection is a difficult problem 
for career-oriented students. Students 
should receive adequate information 
but, as the report states, in many cases 
the information available is not help- 



ful because of the scarcity of qualified 
counselors, lack of a central source of 
information, dull methods for present- 
ing the information, and rapidly 
changing job requirements. This re- 
port is concerned with the use of 
television to provide occupational in- 
formation. 

Television is probably the primary 
source of entertainment and informal 
education for today’s youth. Because 
television engages the senses and di- 
rectly involves the viewer in actual 
situations, the authors felt that it could 
be effective in disseminating informa- 
tion. Project Notify, a pilot program, 
produced “dramatized documentaries” 
concerned with career-ladder oppor- 
tunities. The project, employing ama- 
teur actors who played themselves at 
their jobs and filming programs at 
local firms, provided a sense of im- 
mediacy and realism. 

The purposes of this study were to 
report on Project Notify, determine 
the effect and appropriateness of Proj- 
ect Notify as a means of disseminat- 
ing occupational guidance informa- 
tion to high school students, and make 
recommendations for effective utiliza- 
tion of Project Notify video tapes. 

Four Objectives 

The specific objectives of the project 
were to: 

1. Provide occupational information 
for high school and junior college 
students, particularly those from low 
income or educationally deficient 
groups. The long-term desired result 
was a decrease in the rate of unem- 
ployment and underemployment re- 
sulting from poor job selection and 
dropping out of school. 

2. Provide coimselors, advisors, 
teachers, parents, and friends of stu- 
dents with detailed information on the 
career opportunities in specific occu- 
pational families that are currently 
available in their local metropolitan 
areas. 

3. Inform disadvantaged minority 
groups of the new and varied opportu- 
nities that are now possible in the 
local business community. 

4. Develop and expand a new voca- 
tional education tool in the form of 
occupational guidance through educa- 
tional television. 

The following occupational areas 
were selected because they are avail- 
able in major metropolitan areas, 
offer equal opportunities, offer addi- 
tional training and are relatively im- 



mune to change: (a) Secretarial, (b) 
Food Retailing, (c) Department Store 
Retailing, (d) Automotive Technolo- 
gy, (e) Lodging and Food Service, 
(f) Financial Institution, and (g) Law 
Enforcement. 

The television programs were de- 
signed to identify entry-level jobs in 
the above occupational areas. Career 
opportunities, means of preparing for 
advancement, and participation of mi- 
nority group members were por- 
trayed. 

Evaluation was conducted using 
eleventh and twelfth graders attending 
eight senior high schools in the San 
Bernardino Valley College district. 
Three data-gathering instruments were 
used: two to gain information from 
students, and one to elicit responses 
from the project counselors. Compara- 
ble items were included on all ques- 
tionnaires. After each program, stu- 
dents were given an inventory ques- 
tionnaire for an initial evaluation. A 
selected sample of 15 percent of the 
students who viewed the programs 
were involved in structured inter- 
views. 

Later, a stratified sampling by pro- 
gram and school was conducted to 
select students for foUow-up inter- 
views one or two months after 
vi(f$wing, in order to determine the 
long-range value of programs and to 
obtain the students’ comments and 
suggestions. 

Student Selection 

A portion of the project was de- 
signed to assure that consistent 
procedures were followed in the selec- 
tion of students, viewing procedures 
and evaluation techniques. Unfortu- 
nately, a few counselors selected stu- 
dents based on a preconceived idea of 
the aptitude level needed for an occu- 
pation. Most of the students were al- 
ready vocational-oriented. Few college- 
bound students attended the viewing. 
Counselors had been asked to select 
students enrolled in courses related to 
the area to be viewed. They were also 
requested to refrain from selecting stu- 
dents for whom employment in a par- 
ticular area seemed unlikely. 

No use was made of control or 
opportunities for statistical compari- 
son. It was assumed that students 
could not have had an opportunity to 
gain information through any other 
school experience. 

Students and counselors found the 
video tapes a valuable source of in- 
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formation. The students’ evaluations 
based on responses made immediately 
following the program compared fa- 
vorably with those made one or two 
months after the viewing. The students 
gave the highest rating to those pro- 
grams that presented a development of 
facts, a moderate rating to those en- 
couraging the students to stay in 
school, and a low rating to those 
related to job planning. 

The programs were found to be 
more beneficial to disadvantaged mi- 
nority groups in acquainting them with 
job possibilities. School principals 
also found the programs effective, al- 
though they suggested a need to sup- 
plement the tapes with guest speakers 
or informed instructors. 

Trends Revealed 

The study revealed several trends; 

— ^There is a strong demand for 
occupational information by students 
seeking careers. 

— Occupational projections on a 
short-term basis are difficult to obtain 
from firms and industries. 

— ^Educational television in the ele- 
mentary and secondary school sys- 
tems is handicapped by the lack of 
equipment and technicians. Scheduling 
of progr ams can be difficult because 
of differing “bell” systems. It is costly 
for schools to own their own video 
tape equipment. 

The report made the following rec- 
ommendations: 

1. All television scripts should be 
reviewed by U.S.O.E., and resources 
should be made available to improve 
them. 

2. Programs should be reduced to 
two or three occupational families, 
with greater concentration in each 
area. 

3. Existing tapes should be made 
available to everyone interested. 

Significance of Report 

Because evaluation procedures of 
this study were somewhat crude, the 
significance of the report is tenuous. 
Educational television may certainly 
be valuable in disseminating occupa- 
tional information but, as the report 
suggests, its effectiveness may be di- 
minished by continued use. This im- 
plies that television now commands 
attentiveness in the classroom because 
it is a novelty. 

The report claims that educational 
television has been found to be as 
effective as conventional classroom in 



struction. As the school principals in- 
volved in the study stated, television is 
an appropriate jumping-off point as a 
technical aid, but it cannot replace the 
teacher. 

Skills in Sales 

6:7 “A Process for Determining 
Vocational Competencies for the 
Performance of Nine Essential Ac. 
TiviTiES FOR Sales Personnel in the 
Feed Industry, and the Loci at 
Which the Competencies Could Be 
Taught” by James J. Albracht. 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. (Project # 5-0156) 
1966. ERIC # ED 010 070. MF S0.27 
HC $5.96. 149 PAGES. 

The major emphasis of this project 
was on the development of a process 
for determining vocational competen- 
cies for sales personnel in the feed 
industry. Forty vocational competen- 
cies were identified and submitted to a 
jury of 24 experts to determine wheth- 
er they were needed for the per- 
formance of nine essential activities. 

Jury members were selected from 
four occupational groups having to do 
with the feed industry. There were 
Sales Training Directors, Feed Deal- 
ers, Agricultural Teacher Educators, 
and Office Education and Distributive 
Education Teacher Educators. In the 
vocational agriculture North Central 
Region of the United States, six mem- 
bers were chosen from each of the 
four groups. 

The process developed and used in 
this study incorporated the following 
factors: 

1. Use of an “industry function” 
approach rather than the traditional 
“job title” approach. 

2. Inclusion of all vocational educa- 
tion competencies involved in the per- 
formance of a function rather than 
only those competencies which might 
be taught by one of the vocational 
service areas. 

3. Use of a regional survey ap- 
proach rather than the traditional lo- 
cal survey approach. 





4. A team approach of industry 
leaders and vocational educators in 
determining which competencies are 
needed, and the loci at which the 
competencies could be taught. 

The overall objectives of the study 
were to: 

1. Identify and verify the sales ac- 
tivities performed by personnd in the 
feed industry, and to rank the activi- 
ties as to their relative importance to 
the feed industry. 

2. Identify and verify the competen- 
cies necessary to the performance of 
the sales activities in the feed indus- 
try. 

3. Determine the loci at which the 
sales competencies could be taught. 

On the basis of previous research, 
nine functions in the feed industry 
were identified. The functions were 
sales, service, processing, transporta- 
tion, office service, research, public 
relations, purchasing, and mainte- 
nance. 



Sales Functions 

A list of 28 activities by personnel 
for the performance of the sales func- 
tion was submitted to a jury of 12 
persons recognized as experts in feed- 
industry sales. The jury indicated 
whether or not the activities were per- 
formed in the sales function and 
ranked nine selected activities for 
their relative importance on a five- 
point rating scale. These nine activities 
were to : 

1. Assist farmers in planning feed- 
ing programs and troubleshoot their 
feeding problems. 

2. ^sist local dealers in promoting 
the use of specific feeds by local pro- 
ducers. 

3. Sell direct to the producer. 

4. Assist the producer to see 
through his own problems by re- 
viewing with him his own situation. 

5. Follow up results obtained by 
customers and report them to manage- 
ment. 

6. Sell directly to customer across 
the counter in an informative manner 
without misrepresentation. 

7. Solicit local dealers to sell com- 
pany’s products. 

8. Recognize abnormal and detri- 
mental practices and animal health 
conditions. 

9. Assist local dealers in promotion- 
al campaigns and feed-and-grain clin- 
ics held for livestock feeders. 

The major steps in the development 
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of tfie instrument used for the studjr 
were: 

— ^Preparation of the list of compe* 
tencies. 

— Consultations with representa* 
tives of bodi the university and the 
feed industry to refine the list of 
competencies. 

— ^Personal interviews of the trial 
juries to refine further the list of 
competencies. 

An interview schedule was de< 
veloped by listing the competencies 
that might be required for the per- 
formance of Activity One, then adding 
any additional competencies that 
might be involved for the performance 
of Activity Two, and so on, through 
the list of nine activities. Additional 
competencies were identified through a 
review of agricultural and business 
education textbooks, and consultation 
with college representatives. A prelim- 
inary interview instrument of 62 com- 
petencies was developed. After a peri- 
od of trial-testing and revision, the 
instrument was reduced to 40 items. 
These were then evaluated and rated 
by the jury. 

Included in the summary of 
findings of this study is information 
that 21 competencies were identified as 
essential for the performance of each 
of 9 sales activities in the feed indus- 
try, and all 40 competencies were con- 
sidered essential for the performance 
of more than one activity. 

It was recommended that the proc- 
ess involving the four factors used in 
this study could be used for stud 3 ring 
other functions in the feed industry 
and functions in other industries. It 
was further recommended that compe- 
tencies and loci could be considered in 
the development of curricula and 
courses of study. 

Although the focus of this investiga- 
tion is on sales and distribution in 
agriculture, it has implications for 
persons associated with the other divi- 
sions of vocational education. 

Groundsman-Gardener Training 

6:8 “GROimnSMAN-GARDENER FOR 

Special Class Students (Educable 
Mentally Retarded Youth)” by G. 
Roy Nicolaysen. Oakland Unified 
School District, Oakland, Calif. 
(Project # 5-0178) 1966. ERIC 
# ED 010 280. ME $0.09 HC $1.32. 
39 PAGES. 

The objective of this project was to 
tjjiijll jncnially retarded students in the 




Groundsman-Gardener field and for 
placement in the Landscape- 
Nurseryman Aide Course and/or en- 
rollment in post-graduate Groundsman- 
Gardener training. 

The vocational goals of the project 
were: 

— ^Job training and placement of 
Educable Mentally Retarded students. 

— Absorption of Educable Mentally 
Retarded students into the regular- 
class Groundsman-Gardener program. 

— Part-time employment of Educa- 
ble Mentally Retarded students. 

— Continued training as Depart- 
ment of Vocational Rehabilitation 
clients. 

Eleventh and twelfth graders en- 
rolled in special classes at the Oakland 
Senior High Schools were asked to 
participate in a pilot summer program 
for Groundsman-Gardener activities. 
One unit of elective credit was offered 
to participants, as well as a daily 
training allowance for their work. Six- 
teen students enrolled and completed 
the six-week course as clients of the 
Department of Vocational Rehabilita' 
tion. 

The course was divided into class- 
room study and actual work experi- 
ence in the field. The classroom curri- 
culum was designed to meet the acade- 
mic abilities of the students and in- 
cluded six areas of interest. (The cur- 
riculum outline is reported in the Ap- 
pendix.) Students kept notebooks on 
horticulture which were ;^aded at the 
end of the session. Classroiom activities 
in the morning consisted of lectures, 
observation, audiovisual materials, 
and elementary research. 

In the afternoon, a planned pro- 
gram of work experience was conduct- 
ed at a nearby, poorly maintained 
recreation and park area. Students 
were divided into teams for the proj- 
ects of pruning, trimming, grubbing, 
hoeing, planting, and watering. The 
teams rotated so that each student 
became acquainted with these various 
skills. 



The report stated that the vocational 
goals of the project were realized. 
Specific vocational training objectives 
were met in the instruction and stu- 
dent performance of gardening tasks. 

All agencies and the community 
were satisfied with the summer activi- 
ty. Most of the students enrolled ex- 
pressed their intentions of continuing 
in this field in some capacity. 

Curriculum planning by specialists 
in Mental Retardation and by techr:*- 
cal advisers in the field of horticul- 
ture, together with close supervision 
of activities, contributed to the success 
of the program. There were no drop- 
outs and very little absenteeism; a 
high level of enthusiasm was sus- 
tained. 

The study recommends that this 
program be continued and expanded, 
so as to offer opportunities to more 
students. 

The Cluster Concept 

6:9 “An Investigation and Devel- 
opment OF THE Cluster Concept as 
A Program in Vocational Education 
AT THE Secondary Level (Phase I)” 
BY Donald Maley. University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 
(Project # 5-0183-A) 1966. ERIC 
# ED 010 301. MF $0.27 HC $5.40. 
135 PAGES. 

This project. Phase I of a series of 
studies, was initiated to study the clus- 
ter concept as a form of secondary 
vocational education. The initial phase 
was aimed at determining the accepta- 
bility and feasibility of the cluster 
approach, as well as identifying sever- 
al occupational clusters. The final sec- 
tion, not contaii:ed in this report, is 
directed toward developing a series of 
course outlines for selected clusters. 

The term, “cluster concept,” is de- 
scribed as the development of skills 
and understandings related to a num- 
ber of allied fields. The skills and 
understandings would be common to a 
number of the occupations in the field. 
However, it is not an in-depth develop- 
ment into any one job. The “cluster 
concept” differs from the conventional 
vocational programs in terms of scope 
and depth, preparing a person to enter 
into a family of occupations rather 
than a specific occupation. 

The first objective was to determine 
the appropriateness of the cluster con- 
cept as a program in vocational educa- 
tion at the secondary school level. 



Four procedures used to answer this 
question were: 

1. An extensive search of literature 
in the areas of education, labor, 
economics, and industry. 

2. A series of interviews with rep- 
resentatives of industry, education and 
labor conducted to ascertain the accept- 
ability and feasibility of the cluster 
coubept program. 

S. A continuous dialogue with these 
representatives in order to obtain per- 
spective and a broad reaction. 

4. An analysis of the data obtained 
from the interviews and the review of 
litejrature to determine the need, ac- 
cepl’tability and feasibility of the clus- 
ter’ concept. 

The second objective was to identify 
occupational clusters and the specific 
occupations in each cluster that would 
be suitable for a cluster-concept pro- 
gr£^ in vocational education at the 
secondary school level. To satisfy this 
objective, three steps were taken : 

1. A review and evaluation of re- 
search was conducted in the area of 
occupational grouping. 

2. A method of research, based 
upon a sampling technique proposed 
by Altman and Gagne of the American 
Institutes for Research, was developed 
to determine occupational clusters. 

3. A group of three occupational 
clusters, with their respective selected 
occupations, was identified for further 
analysis. 

Among the findings of this investi- 
gation, based primarily upon the re- 
sponses to interviews, was the indica- 
tion that the cluster concept was feasi- 
ble and could be implonented in the 
secondary schools with little difficulty. 
‘‘Representatives from labor and in- 
dustry indicated that students with a 
cluster concept background could ob- 
tain employment and would be able to 
advance and specialize through on-the- 
job training and apprentice pro- 
grams.” 

After reviewing several occupation- 
al classification systems, the investiga- 
tors concluded that the occupational 
clusters could best be developed from 
a list of criteria. Criteria were estab- 
lished for the purpose of identifying 
occupational clusters and their specific 
occupations. These criteria indicated 
that the occupational clusters should: 

1. Lie in the area of vocational 
industrial education. 

2. Include occupations that are 
related on the basis of similar proc- 
esses, materials and products. 



3. Be broad enough to include occu- 
pations having a wide variety of skills 
and knowledge. 

4. Involve occupations that require 
not more than a high school education 
and/ or two years beyond high school. 

5. Provide the opportunity for mo- 
bility on a geographical and occupa- 
tional basis. 

The occupations in each cluster 
must have: 

1. A favorable employment outlook. 

2. The instructional capability of 
being implemented in a secondary 
school program. 

3. Opportunity for job entry upon 
graduation from high school. 

4. Numerous skills and knowledge 
providing opportunity for the identifi- 
cation of commonalities with other 
occupations. 

5. Opportunities for advancement 
through further schooling, on-the-job 
training or apprentice programs. 

As a result of applying the criteria 
to a group of possible occupational 
families and specific occupations with- 
in the groupings, the following clus- 
ters with their respective occupations 
were established : 

Electro-Mechanical Installation and 
Repair Cluster: (a) business machine 
serviceman, (b) radio and television 
serviceman, (c) home appliance serv- 
iceman, (d) air conditioning and re- 
frigeration serviceman. 

Metal Forming and Fabrication 
Cluster: (a) welder, (b) sheet metal 
worker, (c) machinist, (d) assembler. 

Construction Cluster: (a) carpen- 
ter, (b) plumber, (c) mason, (d) 
electrician, (e) painter. 

Changes in Shorthand 

6:10 “Changes in Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified as Written During 
Employment: An Analytical Study 
OF Variations in a Phonetic System 
OF Communication” by Ruth Hil- 
KERT Gaffga. New York University, 
New York, N.Y. (Project # 5-8270) 
1966. ERIC # ED Oil 076. MF S0.18 
HC $3.20. 80 PAGES. 

The purpose of this study was to 
investigate variations from Standard 
Gregg Shorthand in the Simplified Ed- 
ition, after use in employment, to de- 
termine relationships of variations to 
principles and procedures, and to de- 
termine implications of these relation- 
ships for making modifications. 

Samples of Gregg Shorthand Sim- 



plified already written were sought 
only from notebooks used on the job 
in order to obtain the shorthand as 
written in common usage. Written 
samples were collected only from per- 
sons who had studied Simplified Short- 
hand and who had received at least 
two years of instruction. 

Local samples were collected by the 
investigator; a national collection was 
made by mail with the aid of the 
Administrative Management Society. 
Some 285 samples containing an esti- 
mated 166,725 outlines and represent- 
ing 203,205 words were collected and 
transcribed. Ultimately, 212 samples 
were used for purposes of the study. 

The first 25 samples collected were 
set aside and studied as a preview to 
determine how many variations might 
be located, their characteristics, why 
they seemed to occur, and what in 
general might be expected of the main 
body of samples. 

A collection of the largest number 
cf samples was organized by dividing 
the country into geographical areas. 
This was planned to serve two pur- 
poses: to supply a source for national 
data, and to compare local samples 
with those from other national areas. 

Nine shorthand experts reviewed 
the collected materials. They were lec- 
turers, writers of college and second- 
ary texts, college and State Education 
Department personnel, and chairmen 
of high school departments of Busi- 
ness Education. 

The experts worked individually in 
three different groups, some serving in 
two of the groups. Group I approved 
the list of kinds of variations as im- 
portant to Simplified theory. Group 
II sampled the raw data and agreed 
that the variations were located accur- 
ately and completely. Group III, which 
was comprised of outstandingly well- 
qualified experts, reached agreement 
without difficulty on the investigator’s 
interpretations of the data. 

Nine kinds of variations were 
studied, as follows: (a) use of left 
and right “s”; (b) confusion of “o” 
and “oo”; (c) circle vowels (“a” or 
“e”) between opposite curves; (d) 
circle vowels (“a” or “e”) in relation 
to straight strokes; (e) use of “-ings”; 
(f) “-ith” joining and its misuse; (g) 
representation of ti e word ending 
“-ther”, and (h) past tense “-ed,” 
“-ded” and “*t”, and (i) treatment of 
amounts and quantities. 

From the analysis of variations to 
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Gregg Simplified Shorthand seven 
overall conclusions were derived, 
which are listed here in abbreviated 
form: 

1. Although certain key elements in 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified were not 
followed accurately, shorthand writers 
did write essentially plate shorthand 
during employment. 

2. Where shorthand writers did not 
use Standard Simplified Shorthand, 
Diamond Jubilee was employed. 

3. The shorthand writers who were 
on the job generally used text short- 
hand. 

4. Speed was not a decisive factor in 
the number of variations written dur- 
ing employment. 

5. Gregg Shorthand Simplified was 
written with no essential differences 
by shorthand writers during employ- 
ment throughout the country. 

6. Shorthand theory is in the pro- 
cess of changing, very much as a writ- 
ten language changes, to meet the 
needs of shorthand writers. 

7. What is learned stays essentially 
learned, and it therefore behooves 
teachers to be aware that aspects of 
learning situations will stay learned. 

Future Goals 

Following are the recommendations 
for further study: 

— Devise a Gregg Shorthand system 
with no choicemaking in the writing of 
any individual shorthand outline, such 
as left or right “s,” over or under 
“-ith,” and “o” and “oo” hook; and 
test experimentally with a control 
group to see what the results are. (The 
everyday business office situation is 
not appropriate for technical and ac- 
curate testing.) 

— Determine the frequency of cases 
of sounds per 1,000 words for all 
kinds of variations from Gregg Short- 
hand text principles and procedures. 

— Study the importance of varia- 
tions from Gregg Shorthand principles 
and procedures when dictation is given 
at varying speeds. 

Tlie New York University investiga- 
tion of variations in Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified should be of particular in- 
terest to teachers and supervisors of 
Business Education, as well as to col- 
lege and State Department instruction- 
al and supervisory staff members. In 
addition to the information reported, 
several charts and tables and a select- 
ed Bibliography are presented, 




Stenography Course Development 

6:11 “Development and Evalua- 
tion OF A One-Semester Stenogra- 
phy Course” by Patsy Blake Mc- 
Murtrie. San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, Calif. (Proj- 
ect # 5-8277) 1966. ERIC # ED 010 
256. MF $0.18 HC $4.40. 92 pages. 

The purpose of this San Francisco 
State College study was to design a 
new scope and sequence of shorthand 
and transcription instructional materi- 
als to fit a one-semester stenography 
program, and to evaluate these materi- 
als as a pilot study on three levels — 
high school, adult education and col- 
lege. 

The first step was the development 
of instructional materials. It was de- 
cided that a package of materials 
would include a textbook, tapes, 
transparencies, four-minute film clips, 
and the basic instructions for teacher 
use of an overhead projector. Five 
guidelines were used in the prepara- 
tion of these materials: 

1. It would be based upon the writ- 
ing principles and theories of Gregg 
shorthand. 

2. It would be a teachable course, 
adaptable to the needs of average and 
talented high school, adult education 
and college students. 

3. It would be flexible enough to 
provide techniques for maintaining the 
interest of an average class, yet allow- 
ing and furnishing challenging work 
for talented students. 

4. It would teach the necessary pro- 
cesses required to write and transcribe 
shorthand. 

5. It would teach these processes by 
leading the students through sim- 



plified examples of the theoretical ap- 
plications of writing and transcribing 
shorthand. 

The second step of the project was 
to test and evaluate the course for 
soundness of design and conception. 
Experimental teaching with classes in 
high school, adult school and senior 
college was undertaken to determine 
the effectiveness of the course and to 
determine the feasibility of this pro- 
posed approach to teaching a one- 
semester stenography course. 

The three schools participating in 
the project were the John Adams Adult 
School, San Francisco State College 
and El Camino High School, all in the 
San Francisco area. 

It was reported that the findings led 
to the conclusion that the combination 
of the Writing of Shorthand and Be- 
ginning Transcription can be taught 
within the generally accepted one- 
semester time interval. 

It was further indicated that the 
most important implication of the 
study was that MDTA adult students, 
from various types of backgrounds 
and with few or no prior educational 
successes, were able to orient much of 
their thinking and attitudes toward 
finding a place for themselves in the 
job market. 

“It seems very likely that the Short- 
hand Structured Learning Program 
gave them a needed realistic approach 
to learning stenographic skills.” 

Technical Education Curricula 

6:12 “A Study of Recommenda- 
tions FOR Technical Education Cur- 
ricula” BY Joseph P. Arnold. Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 
(Project # 5-8371) 1965. (VT 
# 003-520) 12 PAGES. 

The report asserts that there is a 
need for recognizing, identifying and 
relating the functions of technicians in 
industry to those curricula which 
would best assure occupational compe- 
tence. This study sought to identify 
the attitudes of technically qualified 
management personnel toward the 
post-high school technical curricula. It 
was stated that these respondents from 
management, who had direct respon- 
sibility for job performance of techni- 
cal personnel, had some technical 
background themselves, and they were 
assumed to have a higher degree of 
knowledge and concern for company 
objectives and policies. 



The purposes for which this study 
was conducted are to: 

1. Compare assessments made by 
management toward technical curricu- 
la content with assessments made by 
technical personnel themselves. 

2. Isolate and analyze selected vari- 
ables and measure their relationship 
to curricula recommendations. 

3. Establish and assess the degree of 
relationship between level of authority 
of management and generality of rec- 
ommendations for curricula content. 

4. Identify a core of courses which 
management agrees is desirable for 
most post-high school technical pro- 
grams. 

5. Test the hypothesis that, in its 
recommendations, management will 
include more kinds of course -content 
than will technicians. 

Technicians were used as the crit- 
erion group of respondents. Engineer- 
ing and scientific technicians were 
defined as those e^^ployed in research, 
design or development, production, 
operation or control; or in installa- 
tion, maintenance or sales. Manage- 
ment and/or supervisory personnel 
were used as respondents. Those in 
management were employees three 
steps above who were responsible for 
at least one technician. 

Illinois Firms Selected 

The initial portion of the sample of 
firms was randomly selected from 
manufacturers in Illinois. Fifty-two 
firms were finally chosen, each em- 
ploying 200 or more persons, and each 
supplying up to four respondents. 

An interview schedule and a curric- 
ulum deck were the two instruments 
used in the study. Each technician and 
each management respondent was in- 
terviewed. The curriculum deck con- 
sisted of 99 index cards containing all 
subjects or course content related to a 
technician’s job performance. 

One technician from each firm sort- 
ed the deck into three stacks in terms 
of degree of relatedness to his own 
job. Each management respondent 
sorted the cards in terms of degree of 
relatedness to the job of technicians in 
his firm. In all, there were four sets of 
responses to each technician job — 
from the technician, his direct supervi- 
sor, his second level supervisor, and 
the department head, chief engineer or 
a person three steps removed. 

Experimental data, comprising re- 
sponses to the curriculum deck, were 



used in analyses or comparisons of 
curriculum recommendations and for 
the establishment of cores of recom- 
mendations described in the objec- 
tives. A system of job families was 
established for the classification of 
respondents. 

The job families were: Electro- 
Mechanical, Mechanical, Chem- 
Mechanical, Chemical, and Chemical- 
Foods. The core of curriculum recom- 
mendations was identified , as agreed 
upon by respondents of all five job 
families. Individual cores by job fami- 
ly were then identified, which were 
intended to include the differentiated 
content for a given job family, in 
addition to the general core.. 

Conclusions Drawn 

Among the conclusions drawn from 
this study are: 

— ^The implications of the study are 
greatest in the Mechanical family of 
occupations. 

— ^Findings from the other four 
families may not be capable of being 
generalized to technicians in each of 
these areas. 

— ^Several technician jobs appear as 
“hybrids.” If these types of jobs are 
increasing or changing, there is a need 
for a systematic identification of the 
change. 

— ^Programs of study to prepare 
technicians must provide subject mat- 
ter and skill development in areas 
consistent with occupational require- 
ments. 

A close similarity in recommenda- 
tions among groups was indicated. 
Core recommendations represented 
the collective views of management 
and technician respondents. Cores are 
recommended for use as guidelines in 
design and refinement of post-high 
school technical programs. 

Building Design Seminar 

6:13 “Materials and Structural 
Design Seminar for Vocational- 
Tech Schools” by J. Clark Davis. 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 
(Project # 7-0658) 1967. (VT # 
004-166). 113 pages. 

The three-day vocational-technical 
facility planning conference at Las 
Vegas, Nev., had 121 participants and 
16 conference consultants and plan- 
ners. The report includes greetings by 
Lt. Gov. Ed Fike and by Burnell Lar- 
son, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; a keynote address by S. J. 



Knezevich, Associate Secretary, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, and four presentations on voca- 
tional facilities design. 

Fike’s opening remarks called atten- 
tion to the paradox of chronic unem- 
ployment in a time when many skilled 
craft and technical jobs remain 
unfilled. 

^‘There are two basic elements which 
have a direct relevance to the impor- 
tance of vocational education. First, 
there is virtually no future for the 
unskilled worker. What has tradition- 
ally been his job is going to be done 
by automatic machines. . . . The sec- 
ond element is the fact that our poten- 
tial capacity for economic growth de- 
pends on the entire work force being 
prepared for the jobs that will be 
available.” 

An important point made in 
Knezevich’s address was the idea that 
a one-shot, limited approach to voca- 
tional plant design should give way to 
a longitudinal and developmental con- 
cept. “Rather than compromising all 
spaces to less than adequate specifica- 
tions it might be appropriate to con- 
sider vocational-technical schools in 
terms of phases with specific parts 
scheduled for construction over rela- 
tively long periods of time. Another 
very important part of this concept is 
that a truly dynamic vocational- 
technical program will require modifi- 
cations and expansions in the years 
following initial construction.” 

When speaking of the systems ap- 
proach to school construction, John 
Boice of the School Plant Planning 
Lab, Stanford University, stressed the 
importance of trying to project into 
the future, rather than copy school 
plant and curriculum designs of the 
past. 

“The program requirements given 
to the architect three years in advance 
may not even have relevance for the 
proposed program on the day the 
building opens. . . . What is clearly 
needed are spaces that can quickly and 
inexpensively be adapted to changes in 
programs and teaching methodolo- 
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gies. 

Harris Sharp of the Architect- 
Engineering Office, Zick & Sharp, 
made a presentation on the “Integrat- 
ed Ceiling.” He called attention to the 
fact that the ceiling is actually more 
important than the walls in determin- 
ing the flexibility of a building. 

“In the plenum space — that is, the 
space between the closed ceiling itself 
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and the roof area — vie can run all of 
our heating, air conditioning, lighting 
ducts, and other utilities. They can be 
moved and they can he reached very 
easily if laid out in a truly integrated 
system. It also offers a hig utility 
space that covers the entire structure, 
where in the future we can run closed 



circuit television along with many oth- 
er innovations to aid teachers that may 
not even he in existence today.” 

Also contained in this report are 
transcripts of 31 questions and an- 
swers relating to the Southern Nevada 
Vocational-Technical Center, a de- 
scription of the construction and ar- 



chitectural features of the Center, and 
presentations of thermal environmei^ 
and educational models. This report 
contains a number of concepts and 
specific ideas that would he valuable 
to any persons concerned with the 
design and construction of facilities 
for vocational-technical education. 



TOPIC THREE: Development of Programed Learning and Materials for Other New Forms of Educational Media 



Programed Instruction 

6:15 “The Relative Effective- 
ness OF Supplementing Programed 
Instruction with Blocked Versus 
Spaced Review” by James A. Scan- 
lon. Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. (Project # 7-8068) 1967. (VT 
# 002-889) 46 pages. 

Programed instruction has become 
the most popularized, though still con- 
troversial, new medium. Much of the 
controversy is over the proper use of 
this technique. Is it designed to re- 
place normtd classroom instruction? 
If a program is used and if the pro- 
gram alone does not fulfill the teach- 
er’s objectives, how can it best be 
supplemented? This study is the re- 
port of an experiment designed to 
determine the effectiveness of supple- 
menting programed instruction with 
blocked versus spaced review. Simply 
defined, blocked review is used at the 
end of a program or unit, while 
spaced review is incorporated into the 
learning task at various regulated in- 
tervals. 

The four hypotheses tested were: 

1. Students who have programed 
texts supplemented with review will 
learn more than those who have only 
programed texts, as measured by a test 
for learning administered immediately 
after the instructional period. 

2. Students who have programed 
texts supplemented with spaced review 
will learn more than those who have 
programed texts supplemented with 



blocked review, as measured by a test 
administered immediately after the in- 
structional period. 

3. Students who have programed 
texts supplemented with review will 
retain more than those who have only 
programed texts, as measured by a test 
for retention administered after 30 
days. 

4. Students who have programed 
texts supplemented vath spaced review 
will retain more than those who have 
texts supplemented with blocked re- 
view, as measured by a test adminis- 
tered after 30 days. 

The experiment was conducted in a 
series of 10 steps. The program select- 
ed pertained to the subject. Parlia- 
mentary Procedure, taught in Voca- 
tional Agriculture at the ninth-grade 
level. A film strip was finally selected 
as the best means for review 
procedure. The film strip constructed 
included only the factual information 
covered in the programed unit. A crit- 
erion test was also developed to mea- 
sure how much the student had 
learned at the end of the program and 
how much he retained 30 days later. 

Three hundred fifty ninth-grade stu- 
dents enrolled in vocational agricul- 
ture in New York were chosen at 
random for this experiment. Twenty- 
nine teachers in 28 schools were also 
involved. Each student was tested for 
reading ability, by use of the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test. Then the classes 
were assigned to three treatment 
groups — ^those receiving blocked re- 



view, those given spaced review, and 
those receiving no supplementary re- 
view. After the completion of the pro- 
grams and after the criterion test was 
administered, scores were punched on 
IBM cards and analyzed. 

Neither of the groups receiving sup- 
plementary review learned more than 
the group having no review. The 
group receiving blocked review did 
better than the one which had spaced 
review. Hypotheses 3 and 4, concerned 
with retention, were also rejected. 

These findings led to the following 
conclusions: 

1. Supplementing a program with 
either spaced or blocked review has no 
effect on either learning or retention. 

2. Supplementing a program with 
blocked review will result in more 
learning than supplementing it with 
spaced review, although blocked re- 
view does not produce a beneficial 
effect in retention. 

Although the findings do not sup- 
port the hypotheses of this experi- 
ment, the study recommends that pro- 
gramed instruction be supplemented, 
preferably with spaced review. This 
recommendation was made because of 
the sound theoretical framework of 
the experiment: and because no other 
studies support its negative findings. 
Consequently, additional research is 
needed in this area. 

This fundamental study in learning 
theory is of value to all teachers seek- 
ing new methods of instruction. 



TOPIC FOUR: Programs for Evening and Part-Time Schools (No Studies) 
TOPIC FIVE: Emerging Programs Beyond High School 



Electronics Content Analysis 

6:16 “A Comparative Analysis of 
Electronic Content in Public Post- 
High School Technical Institutes 
AND Electronics Technology Re- 



quirements OF Industry” by Richard 
J. Vasek. Mississippi State Univer- 
sity, State College, Miss. (Project 
# 6-8590) 1967. (VT # 004-005) 93 

PAGES. 

This Mississippi State University 



Study was undertaken to ascertain the 
extent to which post-high school tech- 
nology programs, through electronic 
content offerings, were meeting indus- 
try’s needs in electronics technology. 
The research was conducted in U. S. 




Office of Education Region IV, which 
includes Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South . Carolina, and Ten* 
nessee. 

It was determined that 223 industri* 
al firms and governmental agencies in 
the region studied were employers of 
electronic technicians. These employ* 
ers were sent a checklist of 435 items 
of electronic instructional content. 
They were asked to indicate whether 
they believed the various items were 
required, preferred or unnece*«?ary 
knowledge. A total of 175 firms, »n* 
ploying 15,828 electronic technicians, 
responded. Of the 435 content items, 
employers indicated that 20.5 percent 
was required knowledge, 77 percent 
preferred, and 2.5 percent unneces* 
sary. 

A similar instrument was sent to 63 
electronics instructors. They were 
asked to indicate whether they taught 
the various content units in depth, 
discussed them briefly, or did not 
teach them. Responses from 58 in* 
structors indicated that 72.6 percent of 
the items were taught in depth and 
27.4 percent were discussed briefly. 

A total analysis revealed that elec* 
tronics instructors placed significantly 
more emphasis on basic electronic con* 
tent taught than industrial personnel 
indicated was necessary. Specifically, 
the following conclusions were 
reached: 

— ^Eighty*nine instructional units 
considered “required” by industry 
were taught in dq>th. 

- — Some 227 units were in the cate* 
gory “industrially preferred” but were 
taught in depth. An additional 11 
units considered unnecessary by indus* 
try were in the “discussed briefly” 
category. 

— “TTie positions which could be 
filled by electronic technicians covered 
the entire spectrum from routine jobs 
to those requiring a high degree of 
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specialization. Tlierefore, a customized 
approach to technical training ranging 
from one to three years would reduce 
the dropout rate, encourage more stu* 
dents to enter the technical field, and 
better meet the demands of industry 
where technical needs range from the 
relatively simple to the most com* 
plex.” 

The first recommendation of this 
study pointed up the value of an open* 
ended curriculum. “A study should be 
made to ascertain the feasibility of 
developing a continuous technical cur* 
riculum whereby a student could enter 
a technical program and progress ac* 
cording to his ability.” 

Other recommendations endorsed 
the value of closer working relation* 
ships with guidance, industrial and 
educational personnel, the value of 
similar research in other regions and 
technologies, and the need for a fol* 
low*up study of electronic*technology 
graduates to determine the extent to 
which the program is meeting their 
educational needs. 

The Mississippi State study of the 
post*secondary technical electronics 
curriculum should be a valuable 
source of information to all electron* 
ics teachers and curriculum specialists. 
Of special interest are the 435 content 
items and a reference bibliography of 
more than 60 titles. Also, college and 
school administrators and Depart* 
ment of Education supervisors should 
find the specific recommendations 
relating to a student*centered open* 
ended curriculum an important base 
for further consideration. 

This study points up a situation that 
is common in many two*year colleges, 
a level of instruction that seems to be 
predicated on the dictates of collegiate 
accreditation more than on the require* 
ments of employers, or of the educa* 
tional needs of all the young people 
who attend. As long as the curriculum 



is bound by ihe standard measures of 
instructional content and other forms 
of evaluation that are generally associ* 
ated with “college level” work, it will 
be difficult for these types of post* 
secondary schools to readily adopt an 
open*ended curriculum. 



Industrial Technology Curriculum 

6:17 “Operation Giantstep: Re* 
sEAPiCH IN A New Remedial Program 
AND Community College Industrial 
Technology Curriculum for Disad* 

VANTAGED HiGH SCHOOL GRADUATES” 

BY Manuel Stillerman. Bronx Com* 
MUNiTY College of the City Uni* 
VERSITY OF New York, Bronx, New 
York. (Project # 5*1336) 1966. 
(VT # 002*615) 119 PAGES. 

Operation Giantstep is the name of 
the Bronx Community College pro* 
gram to give vocational instruction to 
high school graduates who did not 
receive vocational training in high 
school and who were not prepared for 
college. 

The two main problems of this op* 
eration were: Developing a post*high 
school vocational education program 
for disadvantaged high school gradu* 
ates, and carrying out research to help 
design programs capable of salvaging 
this great pool of undeveloped man* 
power. 

The r^K>rt states that the communi* 
ty colleges of New York City do not 
have programs suitable for the popu* 
lation this project intends to serve, 
namely, gererabdiploma high school 
graduates who are interested in engi* 
neering-related careers. It was pro* 
posed, therefore, to develop a new 
curriculum in Industrial Technology. 
It was felt that even with a less de* 
manding curriculum, a majority of the 
target population would not be ade* 
quately prepared, so a vestibule reme* 
dial program was also planned. 

The research phase of Operation 
Giantstep was focused on high school 
graduates, rather than on dropouts. It 
was stated that “most remedial pro* 
grams try to cope with the problems 
of idle youth who have dropped out of 
high school prior to graduation. Com* 
paratively little has been done to assist 
the smaller but at least equally deserv* 
ing group of high school graduates 
who lack both adequate technical 
training needed for employment or 
qualification for entrance to a junior 
college. . . .” 
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The operational plan consisted of 
four partially overlapping steps: (a) 
administrative tooling up; (b) pro* 
gram*developmental phase, (c) exper* 
imentation, and (d) folio w*iq> of on* 
the*job experience. A total of 250 
disadvantaged high school graduates 
are taking part in the program. 



The report states that the results of 
the developmental and research efforts 
of Operation Giantstep will be dis* 
cussed in a subsequent series of re* 
ports. It is anticipated that these re* 
ports will include descriptions of the 
three main sections: vestibule training, 
the Industrial Technology curriculum 



and research. It is also proposed that 
the personnel of the project will 
prepare abstracts and articles for pub* 
lication in education journals, and that 
they will be contributing information 
relating to the topic through their 
participation in conferences and pro* 
fessional meetings. 



"PLAIN TALK" 



AS THE COMPLETED 
STUDIES reported in this 
issue are viewed in retro* 
spect, it is evident that 
many of them have mate* 
rially strengthened the vo* 
cational education curricu* 
lum. Along with some im* 
portant additions to subject* 
matter content has come the 
communication of some 
thought*provoking topics 
and issues. 

Most of the studies treated have given attention to the 
development of curriculum plans and materials for some 
particular occupation or group of related jobs. Others 
reported the proceedings of conferences and institutes, the 
organization of a special junior college program for disad* 
vantaged youth,, and the use of new forms of educational 
media. 

The report of the “Conference to Discuss Occupational 
Data Requirements for Educational Planning” reveals the 
existence of a basic difference of opinion among educators. 
From presentations made at the conference, it is evident that 
one group supported the idea that labor*demand information 
was crucial for sound educational planning, particularly in 
the field of vocational education. 

Another group at the conference was in strong disagree* 
ment. Its members contended that “users of such projec* 
tions, unaware of the weaknesses in the methodological 
approach to such studies, would be misled into projecting 
unrealistic plans into the training and education field.” 

Open-Ended Curriculum Recommended 

The Mississippi State University study of electronics con* 
tent in post*secondary technical institutes calls for an 
open-ended curriculum that allows persons having divergent 
abilities and interests to participate in some phase of a 
broad program. It was stated that the employers of elec* 
Ironies technicians had openings in a wide range of posi* 
tions within the technician category, and that various levels 
of instruction should be provided. 

The “Conference on Implementing Career Development 
Theory and Research Through the Curriculum”, reported 
by Tiedeman and Ashcraft, deals with a topic of vital 




concern to all persons in vocational and practical arts 
education. The concept of bringing group guidance into the 
school curriculum, which was discussed in the November 
edition of Plain Talk, should help foster better understand* 
ing and knowledge of work and employment to all young 
people. It is also essential, however, that persons having 
practical, job*related experience should be involved in the 
planning and operation of projected career*orientation cur* 
riculum plans and programs. 

Almost every curriculum-related study reported in this 
issue is based on either a particular vocational subject or 
sonie'form of school organization. The application of the 
curriculum to people, therefore, has been transmitted 
through some established program or institution. This 
means that work must still be done which gives first 
attention to people. 

The schoohhy-school, or subject-oriented, approach to 
curriculum organization, valuable as each individual effort 
may be, is likely to miss the real educational needs of 
people to be served. Especially is this true for the needs of 
persons who are not in school or who are not profiting from 
the form of instruction they are now receiving. 

Greater Effort Needed 

When one recalls the recommendations of the Panel of 
Consultants and reviews the specific provisions of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, it becomes painfully 
clear that large sections of the population are still awaiting 
appropriate programs of vocational education. 

This is a time when the “Challenge of the Sixties” is 
giving way to the “Nightmare of the Seventies.” When the 
plight of the people we haven’t served is gravely considered, 
the amount of research, innovation, and productive program 
operation directed toward them appears pitifully small. 

The process of change in education has characteristically 
been tedious and deliberate — and for good reason. Many 
times the solid traditions of American public education have 
stood as safeguards against the forces of folly or expediency. 
But when dramatic new situations do call for drastic and 
rapid alterations in the educational program, they cannot be 
adequately served through an inexorably slow process of 
evolution. 

But this country can no longer afford to have an educa- 
tional system in which at least one-third of its population is 
handicapped for life. 




In the past, it was not a great tragedy to be a school 
dropout. People who could not achieve success or satisfac- 
tion in school could always find some frontier of opportuni- 
ty available, and many were able to fashion meaningful and 
productive lives. This is no longer true. Today, the dropout 
or reject, or the adult worker with obsolescent skills, faces a 
formidable array of closing doors. These disadvantaged 
individuals must be counted as social and economic liabili- 
ties. It is imperative, therefore, that schools must now adjust 
their programs to meet the needs of these people as they 
never have before. The traditional school policy of selection 
and rejection, whether in general or vocational high school, 
area vocational-technical school, or community college, can 
no longer prevail. 

Leadership Is Required 

If there is to be a realistic, universal program of occupa- 
tional education for all people in all circumstances, it is not 
likely to be accomplished on a piecemeal basis. Unless 
activities are coordinated and articulated, the mere prolifer- 
ation of new vocational programs and facilities is still likely 
to leave serious gaps, shortages and omissions in the total 
program. The solution to this dilemma lies in leadership. 

National and state leadership is needed, as never before, 
to spell out the big issues and problems and to translate 
them into statements of position and policy. From these 
offices should come the guidance and direction that will 
insure that each local or regional institution takes on its full 
measure of responsibility — toward people and instructional 
program. Without this leadership, each form of educational 



institution which provides vocational instruction will tend to 
remain isolated, each continuing to provide the kinds of 
offerings rooted in past traditions. 

But the commitment to serve all people cannot be im- 
posed from above. In each school and college where 
vocational education is taught, the persons immediately 
involved in the teaching process must catch the urgency of 
the times, and each must take on some larger measure of 
concern. 

What is called for here is not so much a change of 
practice as a change of heart. Leadership is the individual 
teacher seeking the way to provide a more meaningful 
program for each pupil — bright or dull, motivated or 
inattentive. And for the school administrator, it may be 
expressed through plans for keeping the buildings open 
longer in order to reach more people in the community. 

ES 70, an experimental program sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education, should have particular interest to 
persons in vocational and practical arts education, because it 
has occupational competency as a major objective. Essen- 
tially, the program, which will be tried in 17 cooperating 
school districts across the country, will provide a high 
school curriculum combining academic and occupational 
training and personal development experience. **The stu- 
dent, upon leaving the school system, should be equipped 
with entry-level occupational skills and also with the qualifi- 
cations necessary for continued education.” As furlner plans 
for the implementation of “Education Systems 70” are 
developed, it is important that persons with knowledge and 
experience in vocational schoolwork are closely involved. 
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Vocational Education 
Is Service . . . 

Guidance has had a profound influ- 
ence on American secondary educa- 
tion, especially during the past 20 
years. Many practices that are now 
commonly employed in junior and 
senior high schools were first intro- 
duced by way of the guidance pro- 
gram. The widespread use of stand- 
ardized tests, and their application in 
the classification, grouping, and coun- 
seling of students, are several typical 
examples. 

Although it may be said that the 
guidance movement has brought many 
improvements to secondary education, 
it must also be admitted that its value 
to a large segment of the school popu- 
lation has. been less than sensational. 
According to some recent studies, many 
students, especially those who were 
not preparing for college entrance, 
indicated that the guidance office had 
siiven them little or no significant 
counseling service. 

Now, in a period when a full meas- 
ure of guidance that is appropriate 
for all persons in all circumstances 
has been recognized among the imper- 
atives in education, it is likely that a 
drastic change in form and emphasis 
will have to follow. 

Early in the guidance movement, 
three basic objectives were estab- 
lished: the development of education- 
al, personal and vocational competen- 
cy. These fundamental goals have 
been sustained in theory. In practice, 
however, the major concern of 
guidance has been for college prepara- 
tion and admission. Little time has 
been given to either the personal or 
vocational aspects of counseling. This 
college domination of the high school 
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curriculum, which has had adverse 
effects on all levels of instruction and 
guidance, appears to he finally giving 
way to a more enlightened concern for 
individuals. 

There are several publications, oth- 
er than the Office of Education studies 
reported in this issue, which relate to 
guidance. These include the proceed- 
ings of the First National Conference 
on Student Personnel Services in Area 
Vocational Schools, available through 



the Georgia State Department of Edu- 
cation; the January 1968 Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, and the publication 
of the University of Wisconsin Center 
for Studies in Vocational and Techni- 
cal Education, Guidance Bibliography 
No. IV, Addendum No. 4. 

The January 1968 NASSP Bulletin 
is exclusively devoted to “Progress in 
Pupil Personnel.” The 10 articles, 
prepared by some of the national lead- 



ers in guidance work, are sources of 
insight and information, and at least 5 
of them are concerned with topics that 
are closely related to vocational edu- 
cation. 

For persons interested in studying a 
plan for career development in a ma- 
jor city, the Philadelphia public 
schools have prepared a publication. 
Career Development, which describes 
a program leading toward universal 
continuing education. 



TOPIC ONE: Systems Technology in Guidance 



Computer-Based Technology 

7:1 “Exploratory Study of In- 
formation-Processing Procedup.es 
AND Computer-Based Technology in 
Vocational Counseling” by J. F. 
Cogswell. Systems Development 
Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
(Project # 5-0141) 1967. (VT # 
004-528) 256 pages. 

The purpose of the Systems De- 
velopment Corporation study was to 
design and implement a man-machine 
system for vocational guidance. 

Five major steps were planned for 
the design phase. These were to: sur- 
vey vocational guidance operations in 
the held; conduct a detailed system 
analysis of the counseling procedures 
employed at a selected held site; de- 
sign a man-machine system by the 
counselors at the held site and the 
Systems Development Corporation re- 
search team; formulate and develop 
computer programs in the SDC labo- 
ratory, and collect initial evaluation 
data. 

The survey of current counselor 
practices was conducted at a sample of 
12 schools having vocational offerings. 
The basic instrument used to collect 
data on counselor activities was a card 
sort version of the Q-technique. 

Counselors were given a brief over- 
view of the project. They were then 
interviewed by members of the SDC 
research team. Following the inter- 
view, a card sort test was adminis- 
tered. Counselors were instructed to 
look through the 48 cards and sort 
them into three piles, in terms of the 
effort they spent on the counseling 
activities: “most effort,” “some effort” 
and “no effort.” A total of 87 counsel- 
ors, 56 from post-secondary vocation- 
al institutions and 31 employed in 
comprehensive or vocational high 
schools, took part in the program. 



Analysis of the card sort data indi- 
cated that a marked difference existed 
between what counselors are doing 
and what they would like to do. The 
findings from the survey supported 
the investigators’ belief that counselors 
are forced to spend too much time 
with information -processing chores, 
“that ideally, they would like to 
change their activities in the humanis- 
tic direction of working more with 
students, and that they would like to 
alter the system to better meet the 
needs of students.” 

When looking for conditions that 
would assure a humanistic orientation, 
the researchers asked the counselors 
the question: “Is it possible to design 
a computer program system that is 
humanistically oriented?” The an- 
swer, based on logical and philosoph- 
ical analysis, rather than hard empiri- 
cal data, was a qualified ‘yes.’ The 
study proposed two primary rules for 
humanism in man-machine systems: 
the system shall exist for the con- 
venience of — and to fulfill the needs 
of — the system, and the system must 
be respectful of the humanity of those 
who are processed by the system. 

Speaking about the dangers of non- 
humanistic use of computer systems 
for guidance work, the report iden- 
tifies three of the more serious prob- 
lems: privacy of personal data; 

misuse of prediction systems, and 
alienation of humans subjected to 
computer processing. 

When discussing the fact that an 
individual has a right to privacy of 
personal data, the report recommends 
four conditions that should be ob- 
served: right of access; right of 

knowledge of source; right of review, 
refutation and appeal, and right of 
approval of dissemination. 

“If a dossier or information file is 
to be kept on any person, that person 



should be notified of its existence and 
be allowed access to it at will; the 
subject of a dossier has the right to 
know the source of any information 
included in his file, and that such 
sources be recorded with the informa- 
tion; the person who is the subject of 
a dossier should be permitted to re- 
view and refute any information in the 
dossier, and that his refutation be 
included as an integral part of the 
dossier; and the subject of a dossier 
has the right to approve (or veto) 
the transfer of information from his 
file to other agencies, persons or 
files.” 

Two principal dangers are reported 
in the use of computer systems to 
generate predictions about students. 
These have to do with statistical pre- 
diction and the direction of students to 
follow courses of action. “Counselors 
often use statistical predictions to di- 
rect students to follow courses of ac- 
tion that lead to the fulfillment of the 
predictions. In such casesn %lse pre- 
diction models can become valid with 
the passage of time. The automation 
of such procedures is not an improve- 
ment.” 

The report also includes sections 
describing the design of the computer 
software systems, an ethical and moral 
analysis of the design for a man- 
machine counseling system and plans 
for the implementation phase of the 
program. An appendix of more than 
100 pages gives a detailed accounting 
of the processes taken in the develop- 
ment of this study. 

The SDC exploratory study of in- 
formation-processing procedures and 
computer-based technology in voca- 
tional counseling should be required 
reading for any person with interests 
in guidance or systems in education. It 
is a disturbing and provocative report 
that poses some fundamental ques- 



tions about the entire guidance proc> 
ess. In the summary statement of the 
report, the concerns of the investiga* 
tors speak for themselves: 

“As the study progressed, it became 
increasingly apparent that the intro- 
duction of the computer into the coun- 
seling operation could accelerate the 
already present trends toward aliena- 
tion and depersonalization. Despite 
our efforts to focus the design on the 
functions that both the men and the 
machine would play in the new sys- 
tem, we found the major ideas that 
were developed in the design meetings 
were for the computer. Very little 
attention was given to what the coun- 
selor’s role would be in the new sys- 
tem. 

“This observation paralleled past 
experiences in the design of military 
man-machine systems. The counseling 
system was becoming more like a ma- 
chine than either a man, or a system 
with functions equitably distributed to 
men and machine. 

“Our concern for the role of the 
human became more acute when we 
analyzed some of our data on coun- 
selor attitudes. These data suggested 
that actual experience working as a 
guidance counselor in schools tends to 
increase the positive value placed on 
data manipulation. This observation 
caused us to fear that once the com- 
puter is installed the counselors will 
use the extra time that would be 
gained to become more involved with 
data than with students.” 

Systems Under Development 

7:2 “Systems Under Development 
FOR Vocational Guidance” by 
Robert E. Campbell. Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. (Proj- 
ect # 7-0158) 1966. ERIC # ED 
Oil 039. MF $0.50 HC $2.80. 70 

PAGES. 

The Ohio State Research exchange 
conference on systems under develop- 
ment for vocational education was re- 
ported to be an unique experiment in 
research stimulation and coordination. 



The purposes of the conference were: 

— ^To review experiences, problems 
and insights developed by the individ- 
ual participants through research and 
use of these new technologies. 

— ^To review the relation of these 
technologies to vocational education, 
vocational counseling and guidance. 

— ^To arrange for continued commu- 
nication among participants as they 
apply systems analysis and technology 
in vocational guidance, research and 
practice. 

A group of 21 researchers met in- 
formally for two days to share prob- 
lems and ideas in the development of 
new technologies and innovations for 
vocational guidance. Before the con- 
ference, each investigator had been 
involved in a research project relating 
to vocational guidance. These projects 
were classified into three groups: 
those devoted to the study of careers; 
projects for the development and 
presentation of materials for aiding 
career decisions, but not involving the 
use of computers; and, those Con- 
cerned with the development of mate- 
rials for the enhancement of career 
decisions with the assistance of time- 
shared computers. 

Conference participants agreed that 
exchange during the conference was 
excellent : there was a sincere 

willingness for mutual exploration of 
problems and reciprocal assistance. 
They concurred ffiat continued com- 
municaf^ion through a second confer- 
ence would allow investigators to pur- 
sue difficult questions more deeply. 

It was reported that systems de- 
velopment for guidance related activi- 
ties was the topic participants wished 
to explore further. Special interest was 
expressed in systems to assist the indi- 
vidual in self-evaluation, support 
counselor activities, especially routine 
tasks and data storage, and survey the 
world of work in its many facets and 
complexities. 

Participants felt they had just 
scratched the surface in identifying 
and discussing problems and issues in 



guidance related systems research. 
However, they did raise a number of 
important questions. 

Model of Counseling Functioning. 
“As the building of a system pro- 
gresses, theoretical decisions have to be 
met as to how people make vocational 
choices, the role of diagnosis, amount 
of self-direction. In building a model, 
does the researcher operationally sim- 
ulate observed counselor activities, 
or does he develop a new model?” 

Data Base Construction. “What 
kinds of information will a system 
ne»d in order to accomplish its goals? 
For example, in providing information 
about vocational training opportuni- 
ties, how should these he grouped, how 
much detail should be included, and at 
what points within a system’s sequence 
should the material be introduced?” 
Battery of Measurement Instru- 
ments. “What kinds of information 
should be obtained through tests and 
which tests are most appropriate to 
measure the appropriate traits . . . can 
systems be designed with enough flex- 
ibility to handle the complexities of 
test interpretation not only for singu- 
lar tests but tests in combination?” 
Taxonomy of Occupations and De- 
scriptions. “This is basically a prob- 
lem of how to classify and presei^t 
educational and occupational informa- 
tion, e.g., nature of training, require- 
ments for admission, job opportunities 
... To provide this exploration, a 
complex well-organized occupational 
classification system is needed . . . 
There are also problems relating to 
storing local, geographic or national 
trends and the continual difficulty of 
maintaining up-to-date information.” 
Other concerns expressed by confer- 
ence participants related to the moni- 
toring of systems by counselors and 
teachers; the influence that variations 
in educational settings and student 
populations would have, and the fun- 
damental differences that exist be- 
tween a taxonomy of occupations and 
a comprehensive examination of the 
world of work. 



TOPIC TWO: Career Development Theoiy an^ Practice 



Career Planning Curriculum 

7:3 “Guidance Curriculum for In- 
creased Self-Understanding and Mo- 
tivation FOR Career Planning” by 
Vivian S. Sherman. American Insti- 
tutes FOR Research, Palo Alto, 
Calif. (Project # 5-0047) 1966. 



ERIC # ED 010 625. MF $0.25 HC 
$0.72. 18 PAGES. 

The question of what vocational 
guidance curriculum experiences are 
appropriate for junior high school stu- 
dents was a major concern of this 
American Institutes for Research 



study. How the problem was pursued, 
what conclusions about curriculum 
needs were reached and what was pro- 
posed and developed comprised the 
content of this report. 

The report acknowledges the con- 
siderable individual variation among 
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young persons* self-understanding and 
motivation toward career exploration. 
This suggests that guidance programs 
have not always been able to bring 
about adequate self development, so 
crucial to orientation toward and es- 
tablishment in a career. 

^rhis study views guidance as “a 
structuring of situations conducive to 
internal reorganisation of knowledge, 
understandings, attitudes and values” 
that would further growth within the 
individual. “If youngsters were given 
opportunity to project their own 
thoughts, feelings or experiences 
against those of others, perhaps with 
support and acceptance of a group 
whose members have problems similar 
to their own, they might gain insight 
into self.” 

The first step in curriculum design 
was the development of questionnaire 
items on the basis of the following six 
areas which relate to students’ person- 
al values: 

1. Students' Perspectives of Pur- 
poses of Education and Key Problems 
Facing Them. 

2. Status of Career Planning: indi- 
vidual students’ planning, areas of in- 
terest, degree of specificity and careers 
considered. 

3. Developmental Perspective of 
Self: individual variation due to hered- 
ity, influence of people and events, 
early interests. 

4. Self Concept: important dimen- 
sions of self, influencing environmen- 
tal-situational factors, self percep- 
tions. 

5. Relationship of Personality Char- 
acteristics to Occupations: occupation- 
al stereotypes, job requirements and 
opportunities. 

6. Planning for Career Explorrli.''n: 
locus of responsibility, clarifica^r: f of 
values and goals, clarification of 
plans. 

It was reported that the statement 
of educational objectives in behavioral 
terms should be a basic concern of 
educators. “Specifying desired behav- 
ioral changes can clarify both the 
nature of learning experiences and 
procedures for evaluating the extent to 
which these changes occur.” 

Since attitudes involving the total 
individual was the realm for investiga- 
tion, Krathwohl’s taxonomy of affec- 
tive objectives was used as a guide. 
“This classification system has not yet 
been widely used and needs practical 
application in order to evaluate its 
usefulness as an educational tool. It 



seemed especially suited to develop- 
ment of the social-emotional dimen- 
sion of self. It rests upon the process 
of internalization and includes major 
categories of receiving or attending, 
responding, valuing, organization, 
and characterization by a value or 
value complex.” 

The result of this project is a com- 
pleted set of vocational guidance cur- 
riculum materials developed to bring 
about increased self-understanding 
and career motivation in junior high 
school students. These materials, con- 
tained in a separate Appendix, are 
sequentially organized through daily 
lesson plans. Each lesson includes a 
statement of Objectives, Means of Elic- 
iting Response and Evaluative Devices. 

The Objectives outline specific be- 
havioral responses, possible student 
altitudinal responses and cognitive 
processes demanded. Under Means of 
Eliciting Response are methodological 
considerations by the teacher, specific 
practices, plans, materials, verbal di- 
rections and statements, and relation- 
ship to developmental tasks or growth 
needs of the learner. The Evaluative 
Devices for each day are in the form 
of questionnaires, verbalized respon- 
ses, comment sheets or observations. 

The study suggests that these mate- 
rials be used flexibly, since they are 
adaptable to different age and grade 
levels. However, they seem to be based 
on an inherently flawed premise. Alti- 
tudinal changes and self development 
for career orientation are vital objec- 
tives that may be better realized 
through a program of loosely de- 
signed units rather than daily lesson 
plans which presume to weigh and 
credit students’ immediate behavioral 
“changes.” Conducted by a directive 
teacher, this linear curriculum imposes 
a method of self realization which is 
fundamentally conformist, non- 
organic and not actually determined 
by the variety and involvement of the 
students. 

Life Career Game 

7:4 “Career Simulation for Sixth 
Grade Pupils” by R. Garry Shirts. 
Department of Education, San Diego, 
Calif. (Project # 5-0123) 1966. 

ERIC # ED 010 076. MF $0.25 HC 
$1.64. 41 PAGES. 

In considering the career develop- 
ment of younger pupils the principal 
investigator, R. Garry Shirts, specu- 
lated that the Life Career Game might 
prepare students to gain a better view 



of the career decisions they would face 
in the future. It might also help them 
to realize how their decisions would 
relate to their forthcoming school pro- 
gram. Consequently, Shirts and others 
developed and conducted a two-part 
pilot project which involved sixth 
grade pupils. 

During the developmental part of 
the project, the Hopkins version of the 
Life Career Game was modified and 
simplified. The adaptation seemed 
more appropriate for sixth graders. 

The second or research phase of the 
study was designed to determine if the 
modified game would change sixth 
grade pupils’ attitudes toward educa- 
tion and the world of work and/or 
increase their knowledge about the 
career process. The Vocational De- 
velopment Inventory (VDI), de- 
veloped by John Crites of Iowa, and 
the Vocational Information Achieve- 
ment Test (VIAT), developed as part 
of the project, were used as measures 
of altitudinal change and information 
acquisition. 

The experimental design included a 
treatment group of three classes se- 
lected randomly from 56 sixth grade 
classes in the Cajon Valley Union and 
Santee School Districts of California, 
and a control group of three classes 
selected from the same population. 
The treatment group played the 
modified version of the Life Career 
Game for 15 hours over the period of 
a month. During the same period the 
control group was taught the regular 
sixth grade curriculum which did not 
involve a systematic study of career 
development. 

The final field study was conducted 
in four classrooms. Two of the classes 
played the game twice, using different 
profiles, while the other two com- 
pleted only one profile game. The two 
classes which were able to complete 
two profiles played once with the scor- 
ing procedures and once without 
them. 

Information and ideas about the 
game during the field test were ob- 
tained through interviews of pupils 
and teachers and visits to classes. 
Teachers kept records of all questions 
asked by pupils. At the conclusion of 
the field test, teachers participated in a 
half-day critique. Following are some 
of the comments derived from the 
field testing: 

The interviews with pupils were not 
very productive. However, some things 
were learned, including the following: 
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The slower pupils felt somewhat frus* 
trated because they could not under* 
stand parts of the game. All pupils 
felt that the game was “a lot of fun” 
and that they were ‘learning a lot.” 
Several suggestions on how to improve 
technical aspects of the game were 
made. 

The teacher interviews revealed a 
strong liking for the game. Several 
suggestions were made for improving 
the game’s technical quality. Observ- 



ers were impressed that pupils were 
able to work by themselves with little 
control or direction. Some doubts 
were expressed about the readiness of 
sixth grade pupils for instruction on 
vocations and career decisions. 

It was reported that the experi- 
mentation failed to obtain significant 
differences between the control and 
experimental groups on the pre- 
treatment and post-treatment scores. 
In the opinion of the investigator. 



the most likely explanation for the 
non-appearance of significant differ- 
ences is attributable to the age and 
maturity of sixth grade pupils. “Al- 
though the need for and value of some 
sort of vocational education in the 
elementary school has been pointed 
out many times, it is possible that such 
experiences, to be meaningful to sixth 
grade pupils, cannot project as far into 
the future as the career game attempted 
to do.” 



TOPIC THREE: Counselor Training Programs and Institutes 



Counsilor Training Program 

7:5 “A Training Program for Vo- 
cational Counselors” by Donald L. 
Frick. Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo. (Project # 
5-0054) 1966. (VT # 004-203) 26 

PAGES. 

The Colorado State training pro- 
gram for vocational counselors was 
held for four weeks during die sum- 
mer of 1965. Thirty secondary school 
counselors were selected on the basis 
of needed vocational counseling in the 
communities they represented. Major 
emphasis of the pre^ram centered 
around the philosophy and content of 
vocational education. 

The threefold purpose of the train- 
ing program was to develop in each 
trainee the ability to make practical 
application of vocational counseling 
techniques in his local community; 
inform trainees concerning the provi- 
sions and implications of fed:;ral legis- 
lation dealing with vocational training 
of youth and adults, and provide 
trainees widi the information they 
need to give intelligent counseling for 
individuals at various levels of educa- 
tional attainment. 

A large portion of the program was 
devoted to counseling interview ses- 
sions in which the trainees gained 
experience counseling youths and 
adults faced with vocational selection 
and training problems. The instruction 
also included classes relating to feder- 




al legislation for vocational education, 
visits to vocational training programs 
in operation, and presentations by 
resource persons from business, labor, 
community groups, and industry. 

The culminating activity was an in- 
dividual project in which each trainee 
developed a community action plan to 
meet the needs of his home situation. 

Second Training Program 

7:10 “A Training Program for Vo- 
cational Counselors” by Donald L. 
Frick. Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo. (Project # 
6-1592) 1%7. (VT # 002-871) 45 

PAGES. 

The second Colorado State training 
program for vocational counselors, 
conducted during a five-week summer 
session in 1966, had a similar format to 
the program that was held during the 
previous summer. 

Twenty-one school counselors from 
four states were selected on the basis 
of type of community, nature of 
present assignment and tb j need for 
training to perform this assignment. 

During the first two weeks on the 
campus of the University, intensive 
formal presentations were made by 
staff and resource personnel on the 
philosophy and structure of vocational 
education and occupational informa- 
tion services. Formal instruction was 
supplemented with group discussions, 
demonstration interviews and further 
study of personality factors and coun- 
seling theory and practices. 

The third and fourth weeks were held 
at the Emily Griffith Opportunity 
School in Denver, a public vocational- 
technical school for youths and adults 
of all ages. During this period most 
time was spent in counseling interviews 
with students of the school. This core 
experience was supplemented by field 



trips to business and industry. 

The counselors reported that the 
training program had indeed been a 
significant experience. They stated that 
their background orientation to the 
world of work and aspects of vocation- 
al development had been inadequate 
and that, prior to their participation in 
the program, they had not been aware 
of the possibilities for vocational 
training. 

The main value of the two Colorado 
State guidance training programs is 
that they have approached the prob- 
lem of counselors* lack of knowledge 
about vocational education directly and 
practically. The testimony of partici- 
pants reveals that guidance counselors 
who have had neither special prepara- 
tion nor first hand experience in voca- 
tional counseling and teaching need 
basic instruction. 

The field experience at Denver’s 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School was 
an important phase of both programs. 
Trainees thus gained experience in test- 
ing, interviewing and counseling in 
life situations with young people and 
adults from a broad range of educa- 
tional backgrounds and varied occupa- 
tional aspirations. Another significant 
benefit of this experience was that 
counselors enrolled in the training 
programs had the opportunity to ob- 
serve a quality vocational program in 
operation. 

Gounsiling th8 Disadvantagid 

7:6 “Counselor Institute and 
Follow-Up Workshops” by Howard 
E. Mitchell. University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. (Project 
# 5-0112) 1965. ERIC # ED 010 
281. MF $0.50 HC $4.92. 123 pages. 

This report deals with a program to 
improve the effectiveness of high 
school counselors in their vocational 
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guidance work with lowdncome youth. 
Citing the comments from business, 
industry, labor, government, and edu- 
cation, the report states that “our 
presently inadequate vocational guid- 
ance program for low-income youth 
has two major deficiencies. 

“1. The school counselors, as a 
group, often lack essential knowledge 
about low-income, disadvantaged 
youth. 

“2. The limited rapport between the 
business-industrial complex and the 
school vocational guidance program 
has partially resulted in a potential 
labor force with ‘improper’ attitudes 
about employment and its relationship 
to education. Furthermore, it is appar- 
ent that industrial leadership has lim- 
ited knowledge concerning the role of 
the school counselor.” 

The counselor training program, 
conducted as part of the Human 
Resource Program (HRP), University 
of Pennsylvania, consisted of a three- 
week summer institute and a follow-up 
and program evaluation. 

The objectives were to: 

— ^Enhance counselors’ understand- 
ing of the attitudes which culturally 
deprived youth have toward matters 
such as employment, education, family 
life, and the world beyond their ex- 
perience. 

— Increase counselors’ knowledge 
about changing employment condi- 
tions and opportunities. 

— Assist in the development of an 
improved liaison between school guid- 
ance counselors and industrial person- 
nel. 

A total of 50 guidance counselors, 
44 of whom were from the Philadel- 
phia public school system, participated 
in the summer session. The Institute 
was comprised of four main activities: 
lectures by visiting specialists and 
HRP staff members; panel discussions 
involving counselors, high school stu- 
dents, industry representatives, gov- 
ernment personnel, and academicians; 
field trips to 14 Philadelphia area 
industries, and unit group discussions 
in which participants conversed about 
the lectures and field trips. 

During the next school year, two 
workshop sessions were held (Novem- 
ber and March). At the first work- 
shop, attention was given to guidance 
programs for the culturally deprived 
in other urban communities. At the 
later session, new approaches for im- 
proving the competence of guidance 
persoimel were discussed. 
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A newsletter, Focus-On-Progress, 
was published as part of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania project. Dis- 
tributed five times during the year, it 
contained materials to acquaint coun- 
selors with new trends in guidance and 
counseling which would be of interest 
to urban school counselors serving 
low-income families. Although the ac- 
tual editing and publishing of Focus- 
On-Progress was done by the HRP 
staff, counselors were actively engaged 
in collecting material and deciding 
what should be published. 

Vocational Guidance Conforonce 

7:7 “New Directions in Voca- 
tional Guidance” by Phyllis C. 
Wilson. Queens College of the 
City University of New York, New 
York, N. Y. (Project # 5-0184) 
1965. ERIC # ED 003 099. MF $0.50 
HC $4.68. 117 PAGES. 

“In the present rapid advance of 
automation, urban concentration and 
general industrial change, counselor 
educators are severely challenged in 
providing school guidance trainee*® 
with pertinent courses in vocational 
counseling. Forward-looking courses 
must evolve from up-to-date knowl- 
edge and enlightened point of view on 
the part of the faculty.” So rrged Dr. 
Phyllis C. Wilson, coordinator, 
guidance and school counseling. 
Queens College, when introducing the 
purpose for the counselor educator’s 
institute. 

The report of this six-day institute 
contains the papers of six principal 
speakers and the summary address by 
Dr. Pierson, dean and director of stu- 
dent personnel. Queens College. The 
program outline and rosters of regis- 
trants, guests and other participants 
are also included. 

In the first address, “Project Peo- 
ple or Project Program,” given by 
Hubert Houghton of the U.S. Office of 
Education, the importance of assist- 
ing each person in developing his 
maximum potential is stressed. “Coun- 
selors must assist youth to develop 
sound self-appraisal techniques that 
can be used throughout life — indirect 
and informal ones in the early school 
years, increasingly direct and compre- 
hensive ones later.” 

Also contained in this address is an 
operational definition of vocational 
guidance, extracted from the March 
1965 issue of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association Newsletter : 



Vocational guidance includes use of the 
teaching and counseling processes by 
which a professionally trained individual 
works with another person or group of 
persons, irrespective of age or employ- 
ment setting, to: (a) broaden his knowl- 
edge and understanding of the place of 
work in the socio-economic pattern of 
societal and cultural development; (b) 
aid and assist him in obtaining factual 
data and in gaining realistic insight and 
knowledges, abilities, skills, attitudes, in- 
terests and characteristics, and the rela- 
tionship of these to job election, satisfac- 
tion and performance, and, (c) help plan 
a future course of action. 

Other presentations recorded in this 
report relate to employment trends, 
labor’s view, problems of increased 
urbanization, effects of rapid change 
on personality, and the technological 
impact on society. 

In his summary remarks. Dean 
Pierson states that counselor training 
should be interdisciplinary in charac- 
ter. “Greater emphasis must be placed 
upon the behavioral and social 
sciences and upon philosophy, theory 
and research. Techniques of counsel- 
ing, testing and job analysis are not 
enough.” 

This report calls attention to the 
fact that occupational orientation is 
becoming a major topic among many 
persons involved in the preparation of 
school guidance counselors. The array 
of participants who are prominent in 
guidance education circles, as well as 
the group of distinguished guests and 
observers, is testimony to the growing 
stature of vocational guidance. Of par- 
ticular significance in this and other 
related reports is the concept that all 
young people need instruction relating 
directly to the world of work. 

Short Course for Counselors 

7:8 “Short Course for Coun- 
selors ON Vocational-Technical 
Training and Opportunities” by 
Fred D. Holt. University of Geor- 
Gu, Athens, Ga. (Project # 5-0875) 
1965. ERIC # ED 003 108. MF $0.18 
HC $3.88. 97 PAGES. 

The three-week course on vocational 
and technical training and opportuni- 
ties, conducted by the University of 
Georgia for 25 counselors, had four 
main objectives: 

1. To develop an increased aware- 
ness of the diversity of the vocational 
and technical world of work. 

2. To develop an understanding and 
recognition of the value and potential 
contribution of the vocational and 
technical schools. 



3. To develop familiai'ity with the 
demands of hoth large and small in* 
dustries and businesses in terms of 
desirable employee characteristics and 
become more cognizant of the situa* 
tions in which new employees find 
themselves. 

4. To develop a more comprehen- 
sive understanding of the interaction 
of the social and psychological forces 
which affect man and his work. 

The basic instructional program in- 
volved large and small group discus- 
sions, lectures, field trips, and group 
meetings. Considerable attention was 
given to theoretical aspec's of voca- 
tional development, with particular 
emphasis directed toward the sociolog- 
ical and psychological factors which 
affect man in the world of work. 

The instructional staff of 4 was aug- 
mented by 10 consultants and 6 off- 
campus personnel. Participants were 
taught by specialists in sociology, psy- 
chology, social work, and counselor 
education. Representatives from the 
U. S. Office of Education, a labor 
union, the U. S. Department of Labor, 
and other organizations also took part 
in the program. 

Approximately one-third of the to- 
tal time was devoted to field trips to 
vocational-technical schools, large and 
small industries and businesses. Prior 
to all trips, preparations were made to 
help determine the intended value of 
the experience. 

Seven findings, together with a tab- 
ulation of participants* comments, are 
contained in the summary section of 
this report. The findings were con- 
cerned with the role of the counselor, 
relationship between schools and busi- 
ness and industry, training facilities 
and opportunities available, automa- 
tion, and prevalent attitudes toward 
blue collar work. 

In addition, the report includes 
transcripts of reports compiled by 
groups of participants. These presen- 
tations deal mainly with theories of vo- 
cational development and dissemina- 
tion of vocational-technical informa- 
tion. Each report contains a digest of 
the topics considered in group activity 
and a bibliography of related refer- 
ences. 

Statements in the section on dissem- 
ination of occupational and education 
information advise that the student 
should leave high school with personal 
skills in the informal evaluation of 
ideas, concepts and information. 

*‘He should possess an objective 
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viewpoint which will allow him to sur- 
vey collected data about himself, his 
attributes and his talents, and the abili- 
ty to use this in all decision-making 
processes. This skill should serve him 
throughout his life and permit him to 
relate growing self knowledge to new 
and complex situations. 

“In the occupational information 
course, the counseling process should 
be supplemented by role playing, dram- 
atizations, work experiences, situa- 
tional workshops, personal interviews, 
and the collection of related data from 
many available sources.” 

Counselor Education 

7:9 “Vocational Aspects of Coun- 
selor Education” by Carl Mc- 
Daniels. The George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. (Proj- 
ect # 5-1208) 1965. ERIC # ED 
010 016. MF $1.00 HC $8.00. 200 

PAGES. 

The George Washington University 
conference o^ the vocational aspects 
of counselor euucation brought 31 lead- 
ing educators together for a three-day 
session. The report contains tran- 
scripts of five papers presented during 
the conference and the summations 
of three work group sessions. 

The report states that the back- 
ground papers represent the views of 
the writers on previously selected top- 
ics. There is a wealth of information 
contained in these papers — ^much food 
for thought and ample material for 
numerous studies which can be pur- 
sued at various educational levels. 

Kenneth B. Hoyt, The University of 
Iowa, presented a paper, “Needed 
Counselor Competencies in Vocational 
Aspects of Counseling and Guidance,” 
dealing with skills, knowledge and at- 
titude which should apply to a majori- 
ty of counselors in a majority of 
school settings. 

When speaking of the importance of 
counselor attitude in vocational coun- 
seling of all students, Hoyt states that 
counselors need to recognize the 
necessity of devoting concentrated at- 
tention to students who choose to do 
something other than attend college. 
“Counselors cannot become effective 
change agents in our society if they 
accept general societal biases as they 
presently exist. The current popular 
notion ffiat the ‘best’ thing a student 
could do would be to attend college is 
one that counselors should be actively 
seeking to change.” 

Another important point made by 



Hoyt is the idea that counselors must 
recognize the kinds of personal values 
necessary for those individuals who 
could profit from vocational guidance. 

A status report of current training 
approaches, format materials and cur- 
riculum content by R. Wray Strowig 
and Philip A. Perrone of the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin is based on a nation- 
wide questionnaire which had been 
sent to counselor educators, state 
guidance supervisors and city 
guidance directors. This survey re- 
vealed that there is considerable room 
for improvement in total programs and 
in their component details. Sugges- 
tions for better field experiences of 
guidance trainees and for a closer inte- 
gration of learning, research and serv- 
ice, are among the recommendations. 

Henry Borow of the University *of 
Minnesota delivered a report on re- 
search in vocational development 
which alludes to the growing dissatis- 
faction with the ‘classical trait- 
measurement approach to vocational 
guidance, and it traces the develop- 
ment of subsequent models. The dis- 
cussion treats the concepts of psycho- 
logical life stages, career pattern, voca- 
tional development tasks, self identifi- 
cation and occupational role models, 
and some of the benchmark studies 
from which the concepts were de- 
veloped. 

Borow states that no simple, clearly 
discernable relationship may be 
claimed to exist between research dis- 
covery in the field of vocational de- 
velopment and the need for curricu- 
lum revision and new training meth- 
ods in counselor education. “Nonethe- 
less, one can hardly dispute the claim 
that our expanding views of occupa- 
tional behavior call for a searching 
reappraisal of counselor education 
programs with a view toward effecting 
substantial modification both in con- 
tent and method.” 

The report concludes with nine spe- 
cific recommendations, mainly dealing 
with the improvement of counselor 
education. 

University of Oregon educator, 
John Loughary, in proposing new de- 
velopments in vocational aspects of 
counselor education, stresses the im- 
portance of counselor behavior in the 
process of vocational development. 
While recognizing the potential value 
of computer-based systems for the 
processing of occupational informa- 
tion, Loughary places them in proper 
perspective in his concluding state- 
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ment. **It must be noted that the one 
most significant determining factor re- 
garding new developments in voca- 
tional aspects of counselor education 
is the counselor educator.” 

The fifth paper, “Manpower Legis- 
lation of the Sixties: A Threat and a 
Promise,” was prepared by Theodore 
J. Cote, director of professional serv- 
ices, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department of 
Education. In Ais, the major provi- 
sions of federal legislation relating to 
manpower employment and vocation- 
al education are discussed in the light 
of their implications to counselor edu- 
cation. 

In his summarizing remarks, the 
author states that manpower legisla- 
tion of the sixties proposes to improve 
the conditions of people through the 
combined efforts of counseling and 
training. “In so doing, it redirects the 
emphasis of the counseling program to 
the vocational aspects of guidance and 
the efforts of counselors to the so- 
called average and below-average or 
otherwise disadvantaged student.” 

ITie conference report contains a 
number of interesting topics and posi- 
tions. Materials presented should have 
value for vocational counselors and 
their instructors. At a time when pre- 
occupation in Systems approaches to 
teaching and counseling often seems to 
subordinate the importance of persons 
who do the Job, it is encouraging to 
fin d a series of presentations and dis- 
cussions which concentrate on strength- 
ening the qualities and qualifications 
of counselors. 

Rural Guidance Workers 

7:11 “Vocational-Educational In- 
formation Workshop for Rural 
Guidance Workers” by K. Norman 
Severinsen. Western Illinois Uni- 
versity, Macomb, III. (Project 
# 6-2208) 1967. (VT # 004-178) 
103 PAGES. 

The demand for farmers and farm 
workers has steadily decreased. Conse- 
quently, rural students need to know 
about other job opportunities and the 
environment of urban communities. 
However, as the report indicates, 
only a small proportion of school 
counselors are equipped to advise stu- 
dents in rural areas of urban employ- 
ment possibilities. 

The chief emphasis of 4his project 
was placed on giving counselors in- 
formation about jobs and employment 







certificate requirements in Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri. Specialists in these 
areas were brought to the campus, and 
counselors were encouraged to de- 
velop new approaches in the dissemi- 
nation of information to their stu- 
dents. The main objectives of the proj- 
ect, then, were to attack the problem 
of inadequate knowledge of vocational 
and educational information among 
rural guidance workers and to assess 
the method to be used. 

The project consisted of three 
phases: the training phase where 
counselors were exposed to concrete 
vocational information and encour- 
aged to plan new activities; the imple- 
mentation phase where counselors 
were encouraged in their plans 
through four “drive-in” conferences 
conducted throughout the school year, 
and the evaluation phase when partici- 
pants and staff opinions were sur- 
veyed, and the effects of the new serv- 
ices on students were measured. 

After the two-week workshop was 
publicized through mailings, 23 appli- 
cante were accepted in the program. 
Specialists, particularly those in trade 
and technical occupations, were select- 
ed as speakers. Participants in the 
workshop, extending from Aug. 15 to 
26, 1966, were expected to evaluate 
each session. They were also asked to 
assist in the development of a voca- 
tional information test and a career 
questionnaire for students. 

These 50-minute Vocational Knowl- 
edge Tests were objective multiple 
choice instruments, having two forms 
for pre- and post-testing. A career 
questionnaire, designed for machine 
scoring, was developed to evaluate vo- 
cational attitudes of the students. The 
tests were administered to students at 
the schools of the participants and at 
two high schools serving as controls. 

The subjective evaluation by the 
counselors revealed that the goals of 
the project were accomplished, since 
the counselors were generally favor- 
able to the workshop. 

The Vocational Knowledge Test re- 
vealed that students, especially in 
grades 11 and 12, benefited signifi- 
cantly from increased informational 
services. However, evidence showed no 
measured effect of these services on 
students* attitudes. Changes in attitude 
seemed to be due to variables other 
than increased counselor efforts. 

Since the workshop stimulated 
counselors and increased their knowl- 
edge, the report stated that such work- 



shops, scheduled just prior to the 
school year, can be quite influential in 
stepping up guidance activities in ru- 
ral schools. The study recommends 
similar inservice projects for counsel- 
ors and the use of consultants in these 
programs. 

The study further recommends that 
tests of vocational knowledge should 
be refined to determine the value of 
such testing in research and guidance. 
Since the measurement of vocational 
attitudes has not been actively ex- 
plored, the report suggests that fuure 
inservice workshops might be devoted 
to this problem. 

Health Career Institute 

7:12 “Guidance Counselor Insti- 
tute FOR Health Careers” by Philip 
W. Morgan. United Hospital Fund 
OF New York, New York, N. Y. 
(Project # 6-2209) 1966. ERIC # 
ED 012 342. MF $1.00 HC $8.92. 223 

PAGES. 

The perennial manpower shortage 
in the health field has been compound- 
ed in recent years by the proliferation 
of jobs arising from new treatment 
techniques and fields of knowledge, 
and by increasing public demands for 
expanded health services. 

Recognizing that high school 
guidance counselors are in a strategic 
position to stimulate interest and cir- 
culate information on health careers, 
the Advisory Committee of the United 
Hospital Fund of New York initiated 
a 12-day counselor institute on career 
opportunities that are found in the 
health field. 

The Institute gave attention to the 
full range of health occupations, in- 
cluding professional and ancillary 
categories. The program was com- 
prised of a series of major addresses, 
visits to a variety of health facilities, 
classroom and small group discus- 
sions, and the distribution of litera- 
ture. Altogether, 48 high school and 
employment service counselors from 
New York City participated. 

In an attempt to gain prior insight 
into the knowledge of health careers 
possessed by city vocational guidance 
counselors, a questionnaire was sent to 
800 secondary school counselors. Re- 
sponses showed the greatest deficiency 
of materials and knowledge to be in 
the area of ancillary or paramedic 
careers. It was further noted that none 
of the respondents felt he had suffi- 
cient information about any of the 38 
careers listed. As a consequence, the 



Institute focused attention on the full 
range of health occupations. 

The agenda included 19 major ad- 
dresses, given mainly by administra- 
tive officers and professors from hos- 
‘ pitals and professional schools and 
organizations. Two full days were 
. spent visiting New York Hospital, 

: where staff members from different 
departments spoke on various hospital 
careers. 

Edward Linzer, executive director, 
Men^l Health Center, discussed the 
scope of new developments in the 
mental health field and the variety of 
emerging career opportunities associ- 
ated with them. He explained that the 
seven major categories of persons who 
work in the mental health field func- 
tion psychiatrists, psychiatric social 
workers, clinical psychologists, occu- 
pational therapists, recreational spe- 
cialists, psychiatric nurses, and psychi- 
atric aides. 

A visit to the Columbia University 
School of Dental and Oral Surgery 
included a tour of the facilities and 
two film showings, “The Challenge of 
Dentistry” and “Opportunities in Den- 
tistry.” Visitors were given papers de- 
scribing career opportunities in dental 
hygiene, dentistry and related fields. 

Duties of the trained dental assist- 
ant were described in a presentation 
by Dr. George O’Grady, assistant pro- 
fessor of dentistry. He stated that the 
formal training of dental assistants is 
a recent development. “In the past, a 
dental assistant received on-the-job 
training from her employer. This sys- 
tem was known as the blind leading the 
blind. He didn’t know what to teach 
her, and she didn’t know what to do.” 
Participants in the health careers 
program also visited the Institute of 
r Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
in New York City and Squibb Phar- 



maceutical Laboratories, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

The Guidance Counselor Institute 
for Health Careers revealed to the 
United Hospital Fund, through its var- 
ious phases of preliminary discussions 
and questionnaires, that there are 
severe shortcomings in the guidance 
services as they currently exist. “There 
is a critical need for programs de- 
signed to give guidance counselors 
more information on health careers. It 
is also obvious that there is a need for 
better occupational material to be 
presented to counselors in a variety of 
ways.” 

Counselor Trainins Program 

7:13 “Training Institute for Vo- 
cational Guidance and Counseling 
Personnel” by Frank E. Wellman. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. (Project # 6-2212) 1966. ERIC 
# ED Oil 614. MF $0.18 HC $4.28. 
107 PAGES. 

This four-week training institute for 
vocational guidance personnel, con- 
ducted by the University of Missouri, 
provided instruction for 40 trainees 
from 12 North Central states. The 
general purpose of the project was to 
develop understandings, knowledge 
and professional materials with re- 
spect to: 

1. Elconomic factors influencing the 
need for vocational and technical edu- 
cation, and the vocational decision- 
making process among youth and 
adults. 

2. Social and cultural factors 
related to the vocational counseling of 
youth and adults. 

3. Psychological factors related to 
the career development and vocational 
choices of noncollege-bound students. 

4. Administrative considerations in 
the evaluation of economic, social, cul- 



tural, and psychological factors in 
program organization, as well as in 
the coordination of vocational counsel- 
ing activities of the various local, 
state and federal agencies. 

The Institute provided 30 hours of 
scheduled activities each week. Half of 
the time was devoted to lectures and 
discussion of vocational counseling in 
the areas of economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, and administration. The re- 
maining time was spent in small group 
sessions where papers were prepared 
on assigned topics. 

The basic instructional staff was 
comprised of faculty from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Departments of 
Economics, Education and Sociology. 
Representatives of the U. S. Office of 
Education, the U. S. Department of 
Labor, local school systems, and other 
college personnel served as special 
consultants. 

The report contains outlines of the 
various instructional phases of the 
program — economic, social, psycholog- 
ical and administrative dimensions of 
vocational counseling. The content and 
structure of the Institute was said to 
be unique as an approach to training 
vocational guidance and counseling 
personnel. “The inclusions of multi- 
disciplinary content within one con- 
centrated training period has seldom 
been attempted, and the indirect ap- 
proach to the improvement of the 
work of vocational counselors through 
supervisory training has not been ex- 
ploited in the field of guidance and 
counseling.” 

Trainees and staff favorably evalu- 
ated this new approach. It was report- 
ed that the major strengths were the 
high quality of trainees, appropri- 
ateness of curriculum content, pro- 
gram format, and the stature of in- 
structional staff members. 



TOPIC FOUR: Regional Resources 




Job Information Center 

7:14 “Regional Center for Col- 
lection, Synthesis and Dissemina- 
tion OF Career Information for Use 
BY Schools of San Diego County” 
BY Edwin A. Whitfield and Richard 
Hoover. Department of Education, 
San Diego, Calif. (Project # 6- 
1620) 1967. (VT # 004-123) 153 

PAGES. 

The developmental phase of the San 
Diego County Career Information 
Center, conducted from July 1, 1966, 



through June 30, 1967, is the sub- 
stance of this report. During this peri- 
od, career information was produced 
for all occupations requiring less than 
a baccalsureate degree for which 
training within the County was avail- 
able. This resulted in approximately 
200 eight-page descriptions. This ma- 
erial was distributed to 12 partici- 
pating schools, and an evaluation of 
the materials and dissemination proce- 
dures was obtained from students, 
counselors and school officials. 




The dissemination vehicle used was 
a system based on the microfilm aper- 
ture card. A two-card format was cho- 
sen for each occupation. The first card 
contained four pages of general in- 
formation ; the second card, local in- 
formation. Each school was supplied a 
microfilm reader and a reader-printer 
which enabled students to project mi- 
crofilm copy on a screen and, if de- 
sired, print out hard copy. In addition, 
parameters pertinent to the occupa- 
tion, such as aptitudes, length of train- 
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ing and restrictions, were key-punched 
into each aperture card. 

The main body of information for 
each occupation was prepared in a 
standardized format suitable for con- 
version into microfilm form. Each 
brief was referred to as a view script 
(view standing for Vocational In- 
formation for Education and Work). 
Each pair of briefs for an occupation 
was put on microfilm. 

The evaluation of the view materi- 
als and their use in the pilot schools 
involved several phases, each utilizing 
a different evaluation instrument. The 
reactions of participating students, pi- 
lot school counselors and summer 
counselors were obtained through a 
questionnaire and group meetings. 
Each school counselor in San Diego 
County was also asked to evaluate the 
document known as “viewpoint. En- 
try Employment in San Diego.” 

Students who had used view materi- 
als, as well as other types of occupa- 
tional information, reported that view 
materials were more helpful, under- 
standable, realistic, interesting, com- 
plete, and up-to-date. A later evalua- 
tion by high school students generally 



supported the reactions obtained in 
the first instance. 

The 21 counselors queried indicated 
that, in their estimation, student reac- 
tion to VIEW scripts had been either 
“favorable” or “very favorable.” It 
was further reported that there was 
increased use of other vocational ma- 
terials and that there appeared to be 
more interest in vocational guidance 
by the total school staff. 

Among the specific needs revealed 
through this study is one for more 
counseling and guidance for students 
who do not plan to attend a four-year 
college. “This was emphasized by the 
large percentage of students who re- 



ceived jobs unrelated to their training, 
who changed majors after once enter- 
ing the junior college, who felt they 
were not using their ability to their 
best advantage on the job they held, 
or who changed jobs within one year 
after their junior college training.” 

It was generally concluded that oc- 
cupational information disseminated 
via aperture cards proved to be valu- 
able and useful to both students and 
counselors. With a concentrated effort 
on the part of guidance personnel 
working with students, this system can 
be utilized to provide an even more 
effective vocational service in the 
schools. 
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Tests for Creativity 

7:15 “A Study of the Concurrent 
Validity of the Minnesota Tests of 
Creative Thinking, Abbr. Form VII, 
FOR Eighth Grade Industrial Arts 
Students” by Lester G. Duenk. Uni- 
versity OF Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (Project # 5-01 13) 1966. 
(VT # 002-740) 230 pages. 

The primary concern of this study 
was to establish the concurrent validi- 
ty of the Minnesota Tests of Creative 
Thinking, Abbr. Form VII, by deter- 
mining the relationships between its 
scores and criteria measures based up- 
on industrial arts oriented, creative 
performance tests developed by the in- 
vestigator. A secondary objective was 
to determine the relationships between 
measures of creative abilities based 
upon accumulated teacher ratings of 
observed student behaviors as they oc- 
curred in typical industrial arts classes 
and those acquired through the use of 
the investigator’s instruments. 

Other purposes of the study were to 
estimate the relationships among mea- 
ures of creative abilities in industrial 
arts as determined by : teacher ratings 



of typical performance in industrial 
arts; the investigator’s specialized per- 
formance test approach, and the Min- 
nesota Tests of Creative Thinking, 
Abbr. Form VIL 

The population sample included 129 
eighth grade boys who were receiving 
industrial arts instruction in two sub- 
urban junior high schools at St. Paul, 
Minn. 

A specialized performance test of 
creativity abilities, developed by 
Jerome Moss, had previously been 
used, in an investigation in which typi- 
cal classroom performance measures 
were employed as the criteria of 
creativity. This test was constructed 
by the investigator and administered to 
the sample. The Minnesota Tests of 
Creative Thinking were also adminis- 
tered at approximately the same time. 
Descriptive data gathered from cumu- 
lative records included intelligence 
scores, average grades in seventh 
grade English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, industrial arts, and art, and 
achievement test scores in reading, so- 
cial studies, writing, mathematics, and 
science. Personality rating scales were 
akc obtained. 



Pearson product-moment correla- 
tional techniques were used to esti- 
mate the concurrent validity of the 
Minnesota Tests as well as the rela- 
tionships between measures of creative 
abilities, I.Q., achievement, and per- 
sonality. 

The findings of this study revealed 
that few significant relationships were 
established between MTCT and indus- 
trial arts test scores. It was speculated 
that “creative thinking” involving spe- 
cific industrial arts related subject 
matter may be tapping different or 
additional characteristics than the 
“creative thinking” involved in re- 
sponding to the non-specialized con- 
tent of paper and pencil tests. 

The study states that industrial edu- 
cators may be wise to use the word 
“creativity” with caution, for without 
proper qualification, reference to 
creative production becomes quite am- 
biguous. “The artistic student who can 
express creative talent in an article of 
esthetic beauty may not necessarily be 
capable of planning a creative ap- 
proach to a machine production prob- 
lem or to a situation which calls for 
unusual interpersonal relationships.” 
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Motivating Students 

7:16 “Motives Influencing Needs 
TO Achieve in Vocational Educa* 
tion” by Frances B. Heltzel. Cor- 
NELL University, Ithaca, N. Y. (Proj- 
i ECT # 5-0157) 1966. ERIC # ED 010 
295. MF $0.20 HC $1.88. 47 pages. 

Forces affecting the motivation of 
high school students are numerous, 
varied, complex, and extremely difficult 
to measure. Continued study into this 
all-important aspect of learning should 
lead to improvements in teaching ef- 
; fectiveness. And for guidance counsel- 
ors, constantly assisting students to 
make educational choices, a better un- 
derstanding of relationships between 
motivation and school achievement is 
desirable. 

The Cornell University study of mo- 
tives influencing needs to achieve in 
vocational education, although failing 
to obtain conclusive findings, should 
serve as an important step in the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge about this 
subject. 

Objectives were: to construct an in- 
strument to elicit basic motives as 
categorized by Maslow and measure 
their strength, using Krafhwohl’s tax- 
' onomy of affect levels; and, to meas- 
ure experimentally induced motiva- 
^ tion in terms of affect, level of aspira- 
tion and effort criteria. 

Two hypotheses were tested. A task 
perceived as highly relevant for one’s 
vocational preference and for which 
one correctly perceives oneself as com- 
petent, will elicit a higher level of 
affect. 

The relationship of affect and its 
antecedents— career-relevance of task, 
self concept and observed ability — 
will vary with different subgroups of 
sex, SES and grade level when grade 
point average is controlled. 

Parallel instruments of 42 items 
were constructed to measure motives 
for striving, based on Maslow’s hierar- 
chy of needs for security, belong- 
ingness, esteem, and self-actualization. 
The strength of each motive was meas- 
ured according to Krathwohl’s taxon- 
omic levels of responding, valuing, 
organization of values, and characteri- 
zation by a value. Subsequent to pre- 
testing procedures, a 20-item test was 
devised. 

Experimentation was designed to 
provide a validation of the instrument 
by creating different motivation levels 
through the manipulation of specific 
variables: performance score, self con- 



cept and task relevance. A total of 214 
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tenth and twelfth graders in Elmira, 
N.Y., were tested. An item analysis 
based on low and high-scoring stu- 
dents showed that items written at 
seven of the nine Krathwohl levels 
discriminated satisfactorily. 

It was reported that only pretest 
results can be given as the research had 
to be terminated at that stage. “The 
final pretest results indicated that 
items written to measure different 
levels of affect did discriminate satis- 
factorily; they did not fall into the 
predicted difficulty levels hypothesized 
by Krathwohl’s hierarchy. However, . . . 
efforts to continue the research be- 
yond the pretest phase proved abor- 
tive. 

“Further attempts to validate the 
affect instrument through concurrent 
administration of Finger’s Personal 
Values Inventory, yielding a persistent 
score, and French’s Test of Insight, 
measuring need-achievement, likewise 
proved futile.” 

Research and Practice Guidelines 

7:17 “Guidance in Vocational Ed- 
ucation: Guidelines for Research 
AHD Practice” by Robert E. Camp- 
bell. Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. (Project ^ 5-0212) 
1966. ERIC # ED 011 922. MF $0.75 
HC $7.60. 190 PAGES. 

The Ohio State Center for Research 
and Leadership Development in Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, re- 
sponding to the growing need for 
effective programs of vocational 
guidance, invited nationally recog- 
nized leaders from several disciplines 
throughout the country to develop 
guidelines for initiating and improv- 
ing such programs. 

The stated major purpose of the 
three-day seminar was to provide an 
opportunity for leaders in vocational 
education, guidance and related disci- 
plines to pool their resources and think- 



ing in formulating plans for initiat- 
ing and improving programs of re- 
search and practice. Among the over- 
all goals were those to stimulate inter- 
disciplinary research and interest, eval- 
uate the status of vocational guidance 
and identify specific problem areas, 
and reduce the time lag between re- 
search, theory and practice. 

The report contains transcripts of 
the major presentations made at the 
seminar, together with the comments 
of reaction speakers. Also included is 
a directory of 37 consultants and 190 
participants, and the schedule of 
group discussions. 

In the summary section are listed 7 
guidelines for guidance practice and 
14 guidelines for areas of needed re- 
search on guidance in vocational edu- 
cation. 

Guidelines for Practice 

• Guidance is a process of helping 
the individual to examine his life ex- 
periences to the end that he may know 
and choose himself and his actions 
more clearly and purposefully. 

• Both teachers and counselors 
have roles to play in guidance, but the 
counselor should make a unique con- 
tribution to the vocational program. 

• The educational-vocational frame- 
work provides the most logical ration- 
ale for pursuing discovery of self. 

• The criterion to be employed in 
defining the role and functions of the 
counselor in vocational education is 
psychological consistency. 

• There is a job for both vocation- 
al educator and counselor in providing 
experiences which enable the student 
to identify suitable social work-roles. 

• The myth of the individual with 
a single occupational value can no 
longer be supported as a basis for 
vocational guidance practice. 

• Guidance in vocational educa- 
tion cannot escape its responsibility to 
develop the abilities and talents of all 
individuals. 

Identifying Areas of Needed Research 
on Guidance in Vocational Education 

• Since many of the attributes 
learned in early childhood, such as 
concepts of mastery, coping behavior 
and achievement motivation, bear 
upon later vocational planning and 
adjustment, more research is needed 
on younger children so that we may 
discover the conditions under which 
these traits are learned. 

• The values that people hold 
about occupations are culturally ac- 
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quired. However, we do not yet under- 
stand very much about the psychologi- 
cal proce. yC s by which this acquisition 
occurs. Research needs to be designed 
that will reveal how children, for ex- 
ample, develop their occupational 
valuing system as well as their gener- 
alized vocational motives. 

• As new fields emerge and the 
nature of the industrial order becomes 
increasingly complex, it becomes more 
important that those responsible for 
vocational curriculum construction, 
training and counseling have access to 
improved systems for the classification 
of occupations. 

• A larger percentage of second- 
ary school and post-secondary school 
students hold part-time jobs than at 
any time previously. Experience with 
such work is logically expected to 
assist youths with problems of realistic 
vocational planning, but we suspect 
that this expectation is not generally 
borne out by the facts. Research is 
needed to compare the vocational ma- 
turity status of youth who have had 
outside work experience with those 
who lack such experience. 

• While research has emphasized 
chiefly the influence of trained counse- 
lors upon the vocational plans of stu- 
dents, investigations are needed which 
will study the impact of other adults 
and authority figures on the vocational 
thinking of youth. 

• Curriculum research is needed 
that will begin to furnish some an- 
swers to the question of what kinds of 
formal course experiences are most 
likely to lead to the specified goals or 
behavioral outcomes of vocational ed- 
ucation. Despite all the discussion 
about needed curricular changes, very 
few studies have yet been designed 
with this sort of cause-effect relation- 
ship in mind. 

• The average working life expec- 
tancy for American high school girls 
today is approximately 25 years. Yet 
many of these young women have 
seriously underdeveloped work mo- 
tivation. There is an urgent need for 
research on- cultural variables, both 
within snd outside the school setting, 
that may be utilized to accelerate voca- 
tional readiness in girls. 

• The quality of commitment that 
a vocational education student may 
have to vocational planning, and the 
attitude that he shelters toward work 
in general and his vocational curricu- 
lum in particular, will depend upon a 
variety of life history and background 




factors that are frequently unclear to 
his teachers and which, indeed, may 
not yet be well understood by occupa- 
tional research workers. 

Studies are needed, therefore, which 
investigate the comparative effects of 
selective life experiences, such as his- 
tory of parental unemployment, par- 
ents’ occupation, values held by the 
peer group, etc., upon such indicators 
of vocational development as level of 
occupational aspiration, accuracy of 
occupational knowledge, and strength 
of career planning motivation. 

• We continue to assume in nor- 
mal economic life that the intellectual 
traits of the individual, such as his 
aptitudes and trained skills, are the 
only important personal variables that 
contribute to occupational success or 
failure. However, research has long 
shown that personality and character 
traits are at least as important in 
occupational success and advancement 
as the cognitive traits. 

• A good deal of pressure exists to 
encourage culturally disadvantaged 
youths to enter vocational education 
programs inasmuch as they often seem 
not to prosper in purely academic or 
college preparatory programs. Yet 
such disadvantaged youths have often 
been exposed to background variables 
which are serious deterrents to success 
in any type of formal training pro- 
gram, including a vocational education 
program. Through research we need to 
identify those factors related to re- 
stricted socioeconomic status which 
limit the youth’s promise as a trainee. 

• New types of post-secondary but 
sub-collegiate occupational specialties 
have recently been emerging, such as 
computer programmer, computer tech- 
nician, social worker aide, and psychi- 
atric aide, on which very little empiri- 
cal research has yet been done and- 
about which little is known. If voca^* 
tional training programs in such new 
fields are to avoid some of the pitfalls 
experienced in older fields of voca- 
tional training, systematic and inten- 
sive research will need to be designed 
to identify important worker trait re- 
quirements so that curriculum de- 
velopment and vocational counseling 



can proceed on a sounder and better 
informed basis. 

• Guidance within vocational edu- 
cation has not prospered in the past 
for many reasons, notably for the 
reason that relations and communica- i 
tion between vocational educators and | 
counselors have hardly been ideal. Re- 
search is now needed that will focus 

on a study of interpersonal relations 
and attitudes between the members of 
these two fields. What, for example, is 
the vocational educator’s concept of 
the counselor? Who is he? What does 
he do? Conversely, what is the counse- 
lor’s stereotyped impression of the vo- 
cational educator? 

• It is unfortunately true that the 
typical training of the counselor does 
not equip him to work effectively in 
the setting of the vocational, or techni- 
cal school. In fact, his training may 
often bias him unwittingly against the 
values of vocational education pro- 
grams. Research can and should be 
done on the relation of the counselor’s 
socioeconomic background and pro- 
fessional training to his occupational 
attitudes and values. 

• Since some students who enter 
vocational education curricula do not 
readily think in terms of long-range 
goals, the strategy of instruction 
should include the scheduling of fre- 
quent, short-term recognitions and re- 
wards. In this connection the current 
work in reinforcement counseling, 
growing out of behavior modification 
theory, seems most promising. 

Important Information Source 

This report on the national seminar 
on guidance in vocational education is 
an important source of information 
that should have value to all vocation- 
al guidance workers. The report con- 
tains a wealth of material, much of it 
prepared by nationally known audibr- 
ities in vi^rious academic disciplines 
and governmental offices. As it woujd 
be difficult to quickly absorb all of ffie 
contents, permanent acquisition of the 
document is recommended. 

The reader is sure to find some 
interesting and provocative commen- 
taries and pronouncements among the 
presentations and discussion reports. 

The wide divergence of background 
among seminar participants and the 
many points of view expressed should 
help to precipitate feelings of identifi- 
cation or reaction among readers, 
which may in turn provoke further 
thought and action. 
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Social Readiness for Employment 

7:18 “Development of a Junior 
High School Instrument for Ap* 
PRAISING Social Readiness for Em* 
ployment” by Vivian E. Todd and 
Zelpha Bates. California State 
College at Long Beach, Long 
Beach, Calif. (Project ^ 5-8462) 
1967. (VT # 003*235) 84. pages. 

What are the attitudes or beliefs 
that stand in the way of job getting 
and job holding? Is it possible to 
identify some of those that are criti* 
cal? Can an instrument be devised to 
appraise the presence or absence of 
such beliefs? These are the basic ques* 
tions asked in this developmental 
study. 

The two*fold concerns of this proj* 
ect were: (a) an exploration of the 
critical factors in the development of 
an appraisal device for schools serving 
disadvantaged communities, and (b) 
the development of an instrument for 
appraising or teaching groups of stu* 
dents regarding social readiness for 
employment. 

The general design of the project 
was developed in accordance with the 
following methodological organiza* 
tion: 

— Identify areas of social readiness 
for employment through interviews 
with selected personnel managers and 
on the basis of related literature. 

— Work with junior high school 
personnel, identifying the level of in* 
dices appropriate for junior high stu* 
dents. 

— Develop an appraisal form suit* 
able for evaluating readiness for em* 
ployment. 

— Devise appropriate items for two 
forms of the instrument and arrange 
them using random numbers. 

— Administer the instruments to 
groups of junior high school girls in 
each of two schools. 

— Conduct statistical analyses and, 
through interviews, study validity of 
responses to the instrument. 

On the basis of interviews of select- 
ed people in business, industry and 
schools and the Handbook for Young 
Workers published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, a two-part instru- 
ment was devised (“Where Is It 
Done?” and “What To Do?”). The 
project reported that student respon- 
ses obtained in junior high schools 
serving disadvantaged communities 
showed the items were appropriate in 
differentiating among such student 



groups. It was concluded that the in- 
strument developed is useful for de- 
scribing the current status of a group 
of junior high school students in its 
social readiness for employment. 

“Thus, it is an aid to a teacher 
taking students from where they are to 
a greater understanding of the social 
aspects of employment.” 

Junior College Study 

7:19 “Selected Characteristics, 
Socioeconomic Status and Levels of 
Attainment of Students in Public 
Junior College Occupation-Cen- 
tered Education” by John W. Hakan- 
soN. University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. (Project # 6- 
8420) 1967. (VT # 003-958) 47 

PAGES. 

“The public junior college has 
moved far indeed from the original 
concept of an institution offering the 
first two years of undergraduate 
study. . . . Ml^ere fully developed it is 
no longer a junior or ‘beginning’ col- 
lege but an institution responsive to 
many needs of the people in its locale, 
truly a community college.” With 
these introductory statements, the re- 
port identifies the need for studying 
the backgrounds, qualities and qualifi- 
cations of people taking occupation- 
level courses. 

Three purposes are given for the 
University of California study : 

1. To determine whether the rela- 
tionship between low socioeconomic 
status and low educational attainment 
holds when the criterion of achieve- 
ment is completion of a two-year occu- 
pation-centered curriculum in a public 
college. 




2. To examine the extent of shifting 
of occupational and educational goals 
and to compare students who enroll 
directly from high school in two year, 
occupation-centered programs with 
those who first enroll in college credit 
transfer programs and then later 
change their programs. 

3. To describe students in two-year 

occupation-centered curricula in pub- 
lic junior colleges in terms of selected 
variables : socioeconomic status, 

scholastic aptitude, course of study 
pursued in high school, and sex. 

Institutional Settings 

Six public junior colleges were se- 
lected for the investigation. Four of 
these were located in Midwestern 
states of Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, 
and Michigan. The other two were 
in California. 

Data from the High School Gradu- 
ate Study, previously conducted by 
Leland Medsker and James Trent of 
the University of California, were 
used in this research. The Medsker 
and Trent study was designed to sur- 
vey the general intellectual, psycholog- 
ical and social characteristics of some 
10,000, 1959 high school graduates, 
and to examine factors influencing at- 
tendance and persistence in college. 

Data concerning personal and social 
characteristics and educational back- 
ground were collected by question- 
naire in 1959 while these students 
were still in high school. Information 
obtained for the follow-up of those in 
the original survey group consisted of 
records of performance and retention 
in post-secondary education as well as 
employment status. 

Treatment of Data 

Nine specific questions were framed 
to satisfy the first objective of this 
study, which is to describe students in 
terms of certain characteristics and 
attributes. These questions are: 

— ^Whal proportion of these stu- 
dents originate from each of several 
socioeconomic levels? 

— ^Wliat is the mean and range of 
their scholastic aptitude scores? 

— ^What proportion of these stu- 
dents falls into each of several levels 
cf scholastic aptitude? 

— ^What is the distribution of these 
students among different courses of 
study followed in high school? 

—How do men and women differ 
according to these variables? 
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— How do students in each of a 
number of major categories of occupa- 
tional centered curricula differ in 
terms of socioeconomic status, scholas- 
tic aptitude, course of study in high 
school, and sex? 

— ^I'o what extent do students in 
two-year occupation-centered curricula 
in public junior colleges differ from 
graduating high school seniors in 
terms of these variables? 

— How do those who complete a 
two-year occupation-centered curricu- 
lum differ from those who start hut do 
not finish, in terms of socioeconomic 
status, scholastic aptitude, course of 
study followed in high school and 
sex? 

— How do those who enter a two- 
year occupation-centered curriculum 
directly from high school as a first 
choice differ from those who enter as a 
second choice, in terms of the above 
variables? 




The basic method of analysis was to 
make a series of comparisons of 
groups of students, each one in terms 
of a number of selected variables, 
testing each comparison for signifi- 
cance. Further analysis consisted of 
percentage conparisons of subgroups 
in an attempt to discover different 
relationships between variables. 
Where the data permitted, cross- 
classification of three variables was 
also carried out. 

The results of the investigation are 
treated in considerable detail. From a 



discussion of the extent of basic shifts 
in program, a conclusion drawn is that 
the study points to potentially serious 
trouble for the junior college move- 
ment. 

‘Tirst, it is apparent that the junior 
college may w'ell fail to meet society’s 
need for really large numbers of tech- 
nicians unless it can: (a) entice more 
high school graduates directly into 
occupation-centered curricula, or (b) 
succeed in getting much larger propor- 
tions of potential academic program 
dropouts to switch to terminal pro- 
grams rather than withdraw. 

“Second, unless public junior col- 
lege enrollees can be brought to a 
better understanding of their own re- 
sponsibility for the degree to which 
they commit themselves to success in 
their chosen courses of study, they and 
their parents may hold the college 
rather than themselves responsible for 
failure.” 



"PLAIN TALK" 



Research and development 
PROJECTS reported in this 
issue focus attention on three 
general categories: computer • 
assisted systems of informa- 
tion gathering and counsel- 
ing; career development 
theory and practice, and col- 
lege and university institutes 
and instructional programs 
designed to prepare or up- 
grade counselors in the vo- 
cational aspects of guidance. 

Other important themes treated are the national seminar for 
developing guidelines, and the University of California in- 
vestigation of the status, characteristics and levels of attain- 
ment of students taking occupational-level courses in junior 
colleges. 

The systems approach to guidance was the main theme of 
two projects headed by Campbell and Cogswell. All of the 
other studies had sections dealing with one or more aspects 
of computer-assisted guidance work: job information re- 
trieval, analysis of personal and educational qualities in 
students, and computerized teaching and man-machine 
counseling. 

There was a consensus that school guidance programs 
would be strengthened through the judicious use of data 
processing methods for the collection and organization of 
job and student information, and for the reduction of 



clerical activities by counselors. However, some deep con- 
cerns were expressed about the projected role of the 
computer in the total guidance function. It was feared that 
heavy reliance on man-machine systems would cause some 
counselors to lose their ability to relate with students. 

Questions were raised about the value of using the 
computer to match people to jobs, which has been suggested 
in some circles. Both the occupational information retrieved 
and the taxonomy of personal traits and abilities that could 
be attributed toward predicting job success would always be 
limited in scope and depth. They would be far too general 
and incomplete for making individual prescriptions. 

Dangers to Students 

In Cogswell’s investigation of “Information-Processing 
Procedures and Computer-Based Technology in Vocational 
Education,” there are a series of statements which warn the 
reader about the “nonhumanistic” effects the computer may 
have on guidance. Commenting that man-machine systems 
are intended to provide more counselor time with students, 
the investigators state that they may lead only to more 
counselor time with data. Three specific dangers to students 
who are counseled by computer are cited in this study: 
possible invasion of privacy ; the misuse of predictive 
systems, and the alienation of people. 

Career development, or vocational development as it is 
sometimes called, is rapidly becoming an instrument for 
change in guidance and curriculum. After a period in which 
career development was mainly a theoretical concept, it is 
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now becoming an integral part of the curriculum plan lor 
many schools and districts. 

The implications of career development theory and prac* 
tice to vocational education are tremendous. Not only will 
this student'Centered approach to guidance and education 
help insure that many more young people develop realistic 
concepts and goals, but it should also help to eliminate the 
gulf that has existed between the so-called fields of prepara- 
tory and terminal education. 

The term career development has been defined as a series 
of experiences, decisions and interactions which, taken 
cumulatively, result in the formulation of a self-concept and 
provide the means by which that self-concept can be imple- 
mented through vocation and avocation. Common elements 
associated with career development are: self and community 
awareness; experience in simulated and real situations; the 
capacity for planning and decision making, and willingness 
to take purposeful action. 

Common Elements 

Although a good share of career development theory has 
emanated from the behavioral sciences, it is interesting to 
note that many of the principles and goals are closely 
related to those of vocational education. These include the 
development of self-concept, experience in real life situa- 
tions, realistic planning and decision-making, the individuali- 
zation of instruction, all intrinsic elements of any good 
program of vocational education. There may be some 
semantic differences, but the overall purpose is virtually 
identical. 

If the vocational or practical arts teacher has missed the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the theoretical ra- 
tionale for career development, or with some of the plans 
for its implementation that are now taking shape, this is the 
time to correct the deficiency. As the person best equipped 
through background and experience to effectively apply the 
principles of career development into the shop and class- 
room, the teacher of practical subjects should be actively 
involved in the whole process, and not be a sideline observer. 



Many college and university programs to prepare 
guidance counselors are currently in a process of recon- 
struction. There is increased emphasis upon the behavioral 
studies and a corresponding reduction in the number of 
courses on counseling methods and techniques. The trend is 
toward the provision for a more extensive theoretical base, 
capped off by an extended period of supervised internship. 

Another new development in the preparation of guidance 
counselors, one that has received considerable attention in 
the studies reported here, is the movement toward a multi- 
disciplinary team approach to guidance. The theory support- 
ing this move is that guidance work handled exclusively by 
former teachers tends to inhibit and stereotype the process. 
Innovative practices, it is contended, may more likely be 
developed by group interaction of persons with diverse 
experiences and points of view. The fields of sociology, 
psychology, government service, and commercial personnel 
work are frequently mentioned as additional sources for the 
pupil personnel team. 

Missing Ingredient 

When the U.S. Office of Education sponsored studies are 
viewed in retrospect, it is apparent that a moat importan) 
phase of vocational guidance has not been treated. This is 
job placement. 

The placement of prepared and qualified persons in 
productive employment is a rewarding climax to the whole 
process of vocational orientation and education. It is so 
pivotal to the ultimate career success of individuals that the 
position of the placement counselor should be thoroughly 
studied. It would be good to know, for example, what the 
placement counselor needs to know about such things as the 
job market, labor laws, employment practices, and job- 
seeking techniques. 

The process of placement also needs attention. What are 
the most effective techniques for establishing and maintain- 
ing an effective job placement and follow-up program to 
best help students make the great transition from school to 
work? 
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7:8 “Short Course for Counselors on Voca- 
tional-Technical Training and Opportunities” 
by Holt, Fred D. University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. (Project # 5-0875) 1965. ERIC 

# ED 003 108. MF $0.18 HC $3^ 97 pages. 
7:9 “Vocational Aspects of Counselor Edu- 
cation” by McDaniels, Carl. The George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
(Project # 5-1208) 1965. ERIC # ED 010 
016. MF $1.00 HC $8.00. 2C0 pages. 

7:10 “A Training Program for Vocational 
Counselors” by Frick, Donald L. Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins, Colo. (Project 

# 6-1592) 1967). (VT # 002-871) 45 pages. 
7:11 “Vocational-Educational Information 

Workshop for Rural Guidance Workers” by 
Severinsen, K. Norman. Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, 111. (Project # 6-2208) 
1967. (VT # 004-178) 103 pages. 

7:12 “Guidance Counselor Institute for 
Health Careers” by Morgan, Philip W. 
United Hospital Fund of New York, New 
York, N.Y. (Project # 6-2209) 1966. ERIC 

# ED 012 342. MF $1.00 HC $8.92. 223 
pages. 

7:13 “Training Institute for Vocational 
Guidance and Counseling Personnel” by 
Wellman, Frank E. University of M*"^uri, 
Columbia, Mo. (Project # 6-2212) 1966. 
ERIC # ED on 614. MF $0.18 HC $4.28. 
107 pages. 

TOPIC FOUR: Rifional Risources 

7:14 “Regional Center for Collection, Syn- 
thesis and Dissemination of Career Informa- 
tion for Use by Schools of San Diego County” 
by Whitfield, Edwin A. and Hoover, Richard. 
Department of Education, San Diego, Calif. 
(Project # 6-1620) 1967. (VT # 004-123) 
153 pages. 

TOPIC FIVE: Experiments and Developmental 
Studies 

7:15 “A Study of the Concurrent Validity 
of the Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking, 
Abbr, Form VII, for Eighth Grade Industrial 
Arts Students” by Duenk, Lester G. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (Proj- 
ect # 5-0113) 1966. (VT # 002-740) 230 
pages. 




7:16 “Motives Influencing Needs to Ach- 
ieve in Vocational Education” by Heltzel, 
Frances B. Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
(Project # 5-0157) 1966. ERIC # ED 010 
295. MF $0.20 HC $1.88. 47 pages. 

7:17 “Guidance in Vocational Education: 
Guidelines for Research and Practice” by 
Campbell, Robert E. Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. (Project # 5-0212) 1966. 
ERIC # ED Oil 922. MF $0.75 HC $7.60. 
190 pages. 

7 :18 “Development of a Junior High School 
Instrument for Appraising Social Readiness 
for Employment” by Todd, Vivan E. and 
Bates, Zelpha. California State College at 
Long Beach, Long Beach, Calif. (Project 

# 5-8462) 1967. (VT # 003-235) 84 pages. 

7:19 “Selected Aspects, Socioeconomic Sta- 
tus and Levels of Attainment of Students in 
Public Junior College Occupation-Centered 
Education” by Hakanson, John W. Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. (Project 

# 6-8420) 1967. (VT # 003-958) 47 pages. 

Studies in Process 

TOPIC ONE: Systems Technology in Guidance 

“A Multi-Media Approach to Communi- 
cating Occupational Information to Non-Col- 
lege Youth” by Martin, Ann. University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Project # 5- 
0152). 

“Publication of Two Manuals Describing 
the Techniques in the Establishment of 
Career Information Services” by Darling, 
Roland R. Northeastern University, Boston, 
Mass. (Project # 6-8801). 

TOPIC TWO: Career Development Theory and 
Practice 

“Vocational Development and Vocational 
Education in Adolescence” by Crites, John 
0. University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
(Project # 5-0038). 

“Career Development”" by Gribbons, War- 
ren D. Regis College, Weston, Mass. (Proj- 
ect # 6-2151). 

“Career Simulation for Adolescent Pupils”' 
by Barbula, Marvin P. San Diego Depart- 
ment of Education, San Diego, Calif. (Projr 
ect # 6-8744). 



“Vocational Problem-Solving Experience 
for Stimulating Career Exploration and In- 
terest: Phase II.” Krumholtz, John D. Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Calif. (Project 
# 7-0111). 

“Vocational-Orientation Institute” by Blair, 
Margaret. State Department of Education, 
Trenton, N. J. (Project # 7-8400). 

TOPIC THREE: Counselor Training Programs and 
Institutes 

“Development of Guidelines on Implica- 
tions of Clareer Development Theory and 
Research for Counselor Education” by Su- 
per, Donald E. Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. (Project # 6-1886). 

“A National Seminar on Vocational Guid- 
ance” by Hitchcock, Arthur A. American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Project # 6-2207). 

“Summer Institute for Vocational (Counsel- 
ing and Guidance Personnel” by McMurray, 
Philip. State College, Fitchburg, Mass. (Proj- 
ect # 6-2347). 

“Seminar on Vocational Guidance in the 
Preparation of Counselors” by Dugan, Wil- 
lis. American Personnel and (Guidance Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. (Project # 7- 
0657). 

TOPIC FOUR: Regional Resources 

No Studies. 

TOPIC FIVE: Experiments and Developmental 
Studies 

“Developing a Program of Student Per- 
sonnel Services for Area Vocational-Technical 
Schools” by Bottoms, James E. State De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta, Ga. (Proj- 
ect # 5-0160). 

“The Relationship Between Guidance Var- 
iables and Personal Social Variables” by 
Tamminen, Armas W. Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education, St. Paul, Minn. (Proj- 
ect # 5-0195). 

“Validation of Counseling-Selection Data 
Evaluation of Supplementary Programs for 
Vocational School Students” by Prediger, 
Dale J. University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 
(Project # 5-1169). 

“Development of Instruments to Measure 
the Relation between Expectations of Others 
and Levels of Educational and Occupational 
Aspirations of Youth” by Haller, Archibald 
0. University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
(Project # 5-1170). 

“An Evaluation of a Clounselor Education 
Program Designed for Prospective Elemen- 
tary School Counselors Enrolled in 1965-1966 
NDEA Institute” by Ohlsen, Merle and 
Boney, J. Don. University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, lU. (Project # 6-8087). 



AVAILABIUTY OF REPORTS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

AD reporta which ant foRowed by tke letters ERIC and an acquisition number like ED 010 000, may be purchased from the ERIC 
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Vocational Education 
Is Service . . . 

The National shortage of compe- 
tent vocational education leaders is a 
serious problem, certainly one that 
deserves to receive more attention. Al- 
though the shortage is well known and 
frequently discussed, a genuine com- 
mitment to correct the situation has 
been pitifully weak. Only a few agen- 
cies have initiated the kind of exten- 
sive leadership training program that 
is commensurate with the require- 
ments of the times. Except for some 
workshops and seminars, the U. S. 
Office of Education has done little. 

Probably the most prestigious pro- 
gram of leadership training so far has 
been the three-year effort in New York 
State. More than 40 administrative 
interns have received a combination of 
graduate school instruction, a series of 
visits to outstanding vocational pro- 
grams throughout the country and a 
period of internship. More details of 
this outstanding program are given in 
the “Plain Talk” section. 

The 1962 report of the Panel of 
Consultants, Education for a Changing 
World of Work, gives a great deal of 
attention to leadership and administra- 
tion. Stressing the importance of lead- 
ership to the educational process, the 
report has four recommendations: 

1. An adequate staff for the admin- 
istration and supervision of vocational 
education be maintained at the local. 
State and Federal levels of operation. 

2. The Federal Government cooper- 
ate with State governments to develop 
programs for the selection and train- 
ing of administrative and supervisory 
staff. 

3. The general school administrator 
— the superintendent and secondary 
school principal—be involved in train- 
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ing for leadership responsibility for 
vocational education. 

4. Positions of leadership in voca* 
tional education at the local, state and 
federal levels provide responsibility, 
authority and salary sufficient to re* 
cruit and hold the best qualified per* 
sons in these positions. 

The recently released publication. 
The Bridge Between Man and His 
Work, which contains the highlights 
and recommendations from the Na* 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education, 19^, reinforces the impor* 



tance of leadership at every level. 

On March 5, 1968, Chairman Mar* 
tin Essex testified to the House Sub* 
committee on Vocational Education, 
that the opportunity for leadership in 
the Federal Division of Vocational Ed* 
ucation was starved for funds and 
authority. Another Council member, 
Rupert Evans, dean of Education, Uni* 
versity of Illinois, stated that there 
have been only three periods when 
numbers of vocational leaders were 
trained: (1) immediately following the 
passage of the Smith*Hughes Act; (2) 



during the war emergency in the 
1940s; and (3) after passage of P.L. 
88*210 in 1963. Evans reported that 
much more effort is needed, especially 
to prepare a new breed of young and 
aggressive leaders, able to face con* 
temporary problems. 

The Bridge Between Man and His 
Work has been prepared by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, U. S. Office of Education. It is 
especially important as a source of 
direction for both national legislation 
and local initiative. 



TOPIC ONE: Leadership Training, Workshops and Institutes 



Inttrdisciplinary Forum 

8:1 “Symposium in Occupational 
Education, Manpower and Econom* 
ic Change in the United States” by 
Maynard Bemis, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Inc., Bloomington, Ind. (Project 
# 5*0159) 1966. ERIC # ED 010 
127. MF $0.25 HC $1.40. 35 pages. 

This interdisciplinary conference on 
education is described as an effort to 
provide leadership and direction to a 
series of questions relevant to educa* 
tional research and practice. The sym* 
posium, bringing together sociologists, 
anthropologists and economists, gener* 
ated fresh ideas and approaches to 
nationally important educational con- 
cerns. It was designed to be provoca- 
tive and broad in scope, devoted to 
discovering insights into, rather than 
finding solutions for, educational prob- 
lems. 

The objectives of the symposium as 
a developmental project were stated as 
follows: 

— To establish a competent forum 
for presenting issues and for provok- 
ing inquiry on problems of occupa- 
tional research as these relate to edu- 
cation, manpower and economic 
change. 

— ^To examine the conceptual frame- 
work of fields of inquiry which may 
contribute jointly and simultaneously 
to research problems involving educa- 
tion, manpower and economic change. 

— To identify specific problems 
which are barriers to translating 
knowledge into behavior in occupa- 
tional education, in manpower pro- 
grams and in educational programs 
designed to accelerate economic 
growth. 
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— ^To focus interest on an important 
educational problem and to invite the 
attention of educational researchers 
and educational practitioners to this 
problem. 

— ^To prompt research projects and 
action programs in the ^jrious col- 
leges and universities at which Phi 
Delta Kappa has local chapters. 

The symposium was organized ac- 
cording to a pattern previously 
adopted by Phi Delta Kappa for the 
accomplishment of similar objectives. 
The preliminary steps involved accept- 
ance of topics by the Legislative Body, 
endorsement of an action program by 
local chapters, organization of an ad- 
visory conunittee, and selection of a 
general chairman who was responsible 
for planning the symposium. 

Six Papers Presented 

The program consisted of the 
presentation of six major papers, 
which had previously been exchanged 



among participants and made avail- 
able to 20 discussants. The papers 
were read to assembled audiences of 
approximately 50 to 100 people. Dis- 
cussion was limited to co-participants 
and discussants. The six major speak- 
ers and the papers they each presented 
were: 

American Education in the Future 
by Solon T. Kimball, Department of 
Anthropology, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The Attention to Social Detail in an 
Economically Developed Society by 
Fred L. Strodbeck, director. Social 
Psychology Laboratory, The Universi- 
ty of Chicago. 

The Role of Government in Promot- 
ing Full Employment by Arthur Ross, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

Manpower Needs, National Goals, 
and Educational Policy in the 1970* s 
by Leonard A. Lecht, director. Nation- 
al Goals Project, National Planning 





Commission, Washington, D.C. 

The Contribution of Education to 
Economic Development by Hector Cor* 
rea, Wayne State University. 

Dimensions of the Present Era of 
Technological Change by Gerhard 
Colm, chief economist, National Plan- 
ning Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Two Questions 

Although the report does not in- 
clude transcripts of the six papers, 
there is a selective summary oriented 
around two questions. “What ideas 
from sociology, anthropology and 
economics were presented to the sym- 
posium, and what do they tell us about 
the social forces that will affect educa- 
tion in the next decade? Second, how 
can these ideas be used by educators 
and others to plan needed changes in 
education?’* 

Of the educational problems dis- 
cussed in the selective summary, the 
school’s general resistance to change 
was a paramount issue. Alluding to 
the traditional, community centered 
school organization, questions were 
raised as to whether this type of “edu- 
cational establishment” could indeed 
meet the national, social and economic 
challenges, or whether other educa- 
tional systems have to be found. 

In view of poor federal-local rela- 
tionships the summary recommended 
the need for greater national leader- 
ship to help schools cope with the 
oppressive problems of societal, cul- 
tural and economic change. Concern- 
ing the reorganization of the schools, 
the flexible pattern found in the uni- 
versity was offered as a possible alter- 
native. It was suggested that the young 
field of administrative science had a 
body of principles which might be 
highly valuable to educators. 

Economic Importance 

Focusing on the inadequate prepa- 
ration of students for the world of 
work, the summary emphasized the 
importance of education to economic 
growth. That is, the vitality of the 
economy depends on the training of 
ysrflfth for occupations. There were 
also a number of expressions of con- 
cern about unemployment, poverty 
and youth with, special needs. 

It was reported tha*^ a complete 
review of the symposium and a bibliog- 
raphy devoted to education, manpower 
and economic change are being pre- 
pared .for publication by Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

— ViSlilUTY 



Homi Economics Workshoii 

8:2 “Report of Workshop for 
Administrators of Vocational Home 
Economics Training Programs in 
Wage-Earning Occupations” by Ann 
Buntin. Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Tex. (Project # 
.5.0180) 1965. ERIC # ED 003 098. 
MF $0.25 HC $1.56. 39 pages. 

The major objective of this work- 
shop was to provide an opportunity 
for home economists responsible for 
administrative or consultative services 
in vocational education to develop 
their knowledge and understanding in 
the vocational aspt^ts of home 
economics education. Particular em- 
phasis on the training program was 
focused on the needs of disadvantaged 
youth. 

Participants were selected on the 
basis of four criteria: 

— ^Professional backgrounds in 
home economics or in closely related 
disciplines. 

— Current involvement in vocation- 
al programs at area or state levels or 
in metropolitan or large communities. 

— ^Assigned administrative or super- 
visory responsibilities. 

— Eligibility for admission to grad- 
uate school. 

Thirty-Three Enrolled 

The three-week workshop, preceded 
by a concentrated planning and organ- 
ization period by Texas Tech staff 
members, had a total enrollment of 33 
persons from six states. Eight mem- 
bers of the group had supervisory 
positions in city or state education 
departments, and six had college posi- 
tions. Other participants were reported 
to be expecting leadership responsibil- 
ities for training programs in wage- 
earning occupations. 

In the first week of the workshop, 
emphasis was focused on the following 
five objectives: 

1. Greater understanding of the 
provbions of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 as they affect preparation 
for occupational competency in jobs 
requiring home economics knowledge 
and skills, including food and nutri- 
tion, clothing and textiles, child de- 
velopment, family relations and home 
management. 

2. Increased interest in and ability 
to assume leadership roles for initia- 
ting and developing programs for vo- 
cational education which prepare for 
occupational competency in home 



economics related occupations. 

3. Increased understanding of the 
behavioral range of children who come 
from disadvantaged homes and com- 
munities. 

4. Increased understanding of the 
values and needs of socially disadvan- 
taged children and their families. 

5. Improved skills in communicat- 
ing with persons responsible for pro- 
gram plannng and personnel services, 
a£ well as with agencies, businesses 
and industries which will employ 
workers trained for occupations in- 
volving home economics knowledge 
and skills. 

Several different methods were em- 
ployed during the workshop. There 
were presentations related to such top- 
ics as the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, characteristics of programs which 
prepare for employment and how they 
differ from those which prq>are only 
for homemaking, and work with 
school administrators in program 
planning and development. Panel dis- 
cussions were held on the interpreta- 
tion and implementation of state poli- 
cies of Texas, Tennessee, Georgia, and 
California. Reports on occupational 
programs, especially for underprivi- 
leged, were given. A tape, “The Chal- 
lenge: New Careers for the Poor,” was 
viewed and discussed. Participants 
were also involved in individual read- 
ing and study. 

New Objectives Stressed 

During the second week, problems 
raised in the initial week were ex- 
plored further. In addition, the fol- 
lowing five new objectives were em- 
phasized: 

— ^A more thorough knowledge of 
and the ability to use the series of 
guides developed by the U. S. Office of 
Education for Home and Community 
Service Occupations as bases for local 
or area program development. 

— ^Awareness of possibilities for co- 
operation among the various vocation- 
al educational services in planning and 
implementing sound training pro- 
grams for competency in home 
economics related occupations. 

— ^Understanding of possible ways 
of using team teaching involving other 
disciplines in the training of youths 
and adults for occupational competen- 
cy in the home economics related oc- 
cupations. 

— ^Knowledge of current experimen- 
tal programs and pilot studies for 
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preparation for competency in home 
economics related occupations. 

— ^Knowledge of current research 
which has implications for developing 
effective home economics education 
programs for wage earning. 

During the third week, each person 
enrolled was engaged in an indepen* 
dent study. These studies involved the 
development of plans toward initiating 
or implementing programs to prepare 
for wage*earning occupations in home 
economics. Among the topics selected 
were several curriculum development 
projects, plans for organization and 
operation of a child care center, an 
exploration of a hierarchy of jobs and 
job analyses wbicb would use borne 
economics knowledge and skills, and 
tbe preparation of a bibliography. 

The report contains a summary of 
evaluations, together with a copy of 
the evaluation sheet used. A bibliogra* 
phy lists more than 100 titles of 
books, tapes, Alms, and periodicals. 



Doctoral Pro|ram Symposium 

8:3 ‘The Advanced Degree and 
VocationaL'Technical Education 
Leadership (A Symposium)” by Carl 
Schaefer. Rutgers — The State Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. (Proj- 
ect # 5*8464) 1966. ERIC # ED 010 
015. MF $0.25 HC $2.40. 60 pages. 

The three*day leadership symposi- 
um at Rutgers was devoted to the 
development of doctoral level pro- 
grams in vocational-technical educa- 
tion. The format included the presen- 
tation of eight working papers, coun- 
terpart reactions and roundtable dis- 
cussions. Tiiere were 48 participants. 

Each author of a working paper was 
asked to relate the contributions his 
discipline could make to die prepara- 
tion of future vocational leaders. Spe- 
cifically, each reacted to the following 
questions: 

— ^What will be the challenge of 
preparing youth and adults for the 
world of work this next decade? 

— ^How does your discipline relate 
to the problem of man, education an d 
work? 

— ^What contributions can your dis- 
cipline make to the development of a 
new breed of vocational-technical edu- 
cator in terms of discrete content, ex- 
periences and techniques? 

; — ^How can leadership, and espraial* 
ly those who may be directly responsi- 
ble for administering vocational and 
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technical programs (both at the secon- 
dary and post-secondary levels), be 
best prepared? 

— ^What role, if any, can an intern- 
ship play? 

— ^Should graduates of such a pro- 
gram be research oriented? 

The 15 authors of the working and 
reaction papers are distinguished, na- 
tionally recognized figures in their re- 
spective disciplines. Transcripts of 
their presentations, the main content 
of this report, are important additions 
to the literature of vocational educa- 
tion. Althou^ most of the papers are 
theoretical and not closely related to 
the specific aspects of preparing voca- 
tional administrators, they contain 
timely and often stimulating ideas. 

Donald Super of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, identifies three 
major challenges facing vocational ed- 
ucation in the decade ahead. Super 
recognizes as challenges: (a) the de- 
mand for increasing numbers and per- 
centages of skilled and technical work- 
ers; (b) the education for work of 
those who become semiskilled work- 
ers, and (c) the avocational education 
for diose in whose lives work is likely 
to play a declining role temporally 
and psychologically. Super’s commen- 
tary includes the recommendation that 
vocational education must provide for 
changes in jobs and a^irations, by 
combining basic academic skills with 
vocational content. 

The comments of Carl Schaefer and 
Byrl Shoemaker, Ohio director of Vo- 
cational Education, deal directly with 
the doctoral program in vocational 



education administration. Whereas 
Schaefer stresses the need for liberal- 
izing the training process. Shoemaker 
appears to espouse a more traditional 
approach by recommending a gradu- 
ate program which is based on analy- 
sis of the vocational administrator’s 
duties and responsibilities. 

Schaefer’s paper, “A New Breed of 
Leadership for Vocational-Technical 
Education,” alludes to the factors 
which should be considered in de- ^ 
veloping a doctoral program in admin- 
istration and ' research for vocational- 
technical education. Citing the need 
for a more liberally educated practi- 
tioner, Schaefer establishes a parallel 
between the vocationally trained “spe- 
cialist” and his counterpart in indus- 
trial management He reports that a 
number of industrial management in- 
stitutes are now giving considerable 
attention to instruction in the humani- 
ties, as top management searches for 
more liberally educated executives. “It 
could be well hypudiesized that a simi- 
lar liberalizing of ‘executive type’ vo- 
cational and technical educators 
should take place in the advanced 
degree being proposed at Rutgers.” 

Shoemaker stresses the value of 
practical knowledge and experience. 
Referring to the challenge of prepar- 
ing youth and adults for the world of 
work, he recommends a graduate pro- 
gram that is firmly rooted in princi- 
ples and practices bas^ on experi- 
ence. The qualities §k^fnaker would 
like to see in the graduates of a doctor- 
al program in vocational education 
are: 



— de«»h of understanding of the 
principles and practices and modern 
trends in vocational education. 

— An understanding of the princi* 
pies in the related disciplines which 
will enable th«n to both develop and 
implement changes needed in the vo- 
cational programs and to adjust to the 
rapid changes in business and industiry 
and our modern society. 

— ^Leadership skills needed to work 
effectively with teachers, students, 
school administrators, business and in- 
dustry, and the public. 

— ^An ability to be a good consumer 
of research. 

— ^An understanding of employment 
practices and trends both within the 
state and within the nation. 

—An understanding of legislative 
patterns and trends and principles of 
laws. 

— ^Experiences in coordinaikg the 
knowledge and skills identified above 
to work effectively on the practical 
problems of the development and im- 
provement of vocational education 
programs for youth and adults. 

The commentary by Burr Coe, su- 
perintendent of the Middlesex County, 
N. J., Vocational Schools, was in close 
agreement with Shoemaker’s recom- 
mendations. Among his personal con- 
victions related to vocational educa- 
tion and school administration are 
statements that: 

— *‘The doctorate in vocational edu- 
cation should be a practitioner’s de- 
gree rather than a scholar’s degree; 
hence, only persons with experience in 
vocational education shoidd be ac- 
cepted as candidates.” 

— ^‘^Students in doctoral programs 
will learn more and profit most from 
contact with faculty members with 
succMsful vocational education experi- 
ence than from theoreticians. The job 
analysis approach can be applied to 
training school administrators as well 
as skilled workers.” 

Lfadtrship Consortium 

8:4 “National Leadership Devel- 
opment Institutes in Technical Ed- 
ucation” BY Calvin J. Cotrell. The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. (Project # 6-1888) 1967. 
ERIC # ED Oil 932. MF $0.75 HC 
$6.32. 158 PAGES. 

The need for a project to develop 
leaders in technical education is 
documented in The Summary Report 



of Vocational and Technical Program 
Development^ U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. This publication cites the mil- 
lions of dollars being spent, the as- 
tronomical building programs under 
way, and the projections for expansion 
of present programs and staffs in tech- 
nical education throughout the nation. 

During the summer of 1965, Robert 
E. Taylor, director of The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University, and Robert 
Knoebel, who at that time was director 
of the Technical Education Unit, 
USOE, met and discussed the potential 
role of the Center in meeting the 
leadership needs in technical educa- 
tion. As a result, a select group of 
vocational and technical educators was 
invited to a conference at the Center in 
August 1965 to explore means in the 
future development of technical edu- 
cation. The series of five two-week 
leadership development institutes re- 
ported here was a direct outcome of 
these preliminary deliberations. 

Specific Objectives 

The specific objectives of the project 
were: 

1. To provide a training program to 
improve program planning, develop- 
ment, implementation, and evaluation 
skills of present and prospective lead- 
ers in technical educaton. 

2. To stimulate and strengthen the 
long-range interests of institutions of 
higher education in research and lead- 
ership development activities in tech- 
nical education. 

3. To pro<ride evidence for the eval- 
uation of two-week institutes as an 
administrative tool for accelerating 
the development of leadership for 
technical education. 

4. To provide data for assessing the 
effectiveness of the consortium ap- 
proach to a project wherein one insti- 
tution coordinates the planning, fund- 
ing, development of instructional ma- 
terials, operation, and evaluation of a 
training program offered by several 
cooperating institutions. 

The National Leadership Develop- 
ment Institutes in Technical Education 
project was organized as a consortium 
of ffie following institutions: Colorado 
State University, University of Florida, 
University of Illinois, Oklahoma State 
University, Rutgers— The State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey, and The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, 
The (%io State University. 



The Center served as the coordinat- 
ing agency for designing the pro- 
gram,^ obtaining funds, prqiaring the 
core of institute staff, recommen^g 
consultants, collecting, prq»aring and 
disseminating instructionid materials, 
recruiting and selecting participants, 
evaluating the institutes, and prepar- 
ing the final report 

Each of die five cooperating institu- 
tions sponsored one two-week institute 
with a pre-established. ' leadership 
training program for 40 participants, 
thereby offering training for a total of 
200 persons. 

After wide advance circulation of 
informs ion concerning the five insti- 
tutes, mainly through State Director 
Offices, the USOE, Technical Educa^ 
tion Yearhfook, and the Ohio Stiite 
Centergram publication, 200 partici- 
pants were selected from a pool of 403 
applicants. Preference was given to 
state staff members, teacher educators 
and other candidates having higji lead- 
ership responsibility or potentiaL Con- 
sideration was also given to maintain- 
ing balance and diversity* in etch of 
the institutes in terms of geographical 
mix, field of specialization, and neture 
of applicant’s current position in voca- 
tional and technical education. 

Project Activities 

Each of the institutes covered an 
agenda which included a' 10-unit 
group of major topics, previously 
agreed upon by instituted dirMtors and 
by the planning committee. There was 
no prescribed order or method of 
presentation, allowing each institution 
to comply with its sch^ule of consul- 
tants and other local considerations. 
The 10 units of the topical outline are: 

—The Leadership Role and Charge ’ 

. — ^Tha Rationale and Need for 
Technical Education 

—-Description of the Technical Edu- 
cation Student 

—Administrative Stiructure of Tedi- 
nical Education 

— ^Program Patterns and Curricu- 
lum Development ' 

—F acilitiea and Equipment for 
Technical Education 

— Staffing Technical Education Pro- 
grams 

— ^Financing Technical Education 

— Supervision of the In-Service Ed- 
ucation Program 

— ^Establishing Researdi and De- 
velopment Needs 

The project evaluation was both ob- 
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jective and subjective in nature. Data 
used in evaluating the five institutes 
were derived from these sources: (a) 
the application form for participants; 
(b) participants’ self*appraisal form 
as a pre-test and post-test; (c) com- 
pleted Topic Evaluation Form; (d) 
participants’ ability to apply knowl- 
edge gained; (e) leadership rating 
forms, and (f) participants’ stated 
plans and objectives. 

Conference results, reviewed by a 
special project evaluation conunittee, 
revealed that participants were highly 
satisfied with content and operation of 
the institutes. It was reported that they 
had gained considerable knowledge. A 
discussion of the directors’ evaluation 
of major topics revealed that the dat;i 
were primarily helpful in developing a 
list of the best consultants and 
resource persons for future institutes. 
The success of the consortium ap- 
proach with respect to planning, fund- 
ing, developing instructional materi* 
als, selecting participants, and de- 
veloping evaluation procedures was 
also discussed. 



Liadirsbip DiYilopmint Stminars 

8:5 **Leadekship Development 
Seminar: Vocational-Technical Ed- 
ucation” BY Clodus R. Smith. Uni- 
versity OF Maryland, College Park, 
Md. (Project # 6-2188). May 31- 
JUNE 10, 1966. ERIC # ED 010 629. 
MF 10.75 HC $5.76. 144 pages; July 
11-22, 1966. ERIC # 010 630. MF 
10.75 HC $6.48. 163 pages; July 25- 
Aug. 5, 1966. ERIC # ED 010 631. 
MF $0.75 HC $6.40. 160 pages. 

This report relates to four leaderr 
ship ' development seminars that were 
held during the ^ring and summer 
months of 1966, and again in 1967. 
The first section is' of the two seminars 
held from May 31 to June 10 and July 
11 to July 22, 1966. 

The two-week program beginning 
on May 31 was conducted for 55 par- 
ticipants, who were selected on a quota 
basis upon recommendations by state 
directors of vocational education. 
Many of the delegates were state edu- 
cation department staff members. Odi- 
ers of the group were teacher educa- 
tors, local supervisors and administra- 
tors and, in a few cases, teachers of 
vocational subjects. 

Objectives of the seminar were to 
present information concerning voca- 
tional programs and procedures and 
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to provide opportunities for partici- 
pants to observe and practice specific 
leadership skills. These purposes were 
achieved through a multi-dimensional 
approach. Program content included: 
history of vocational-technical educa- 
tion; implications of recent legisla- 
tion; the world of work; projected 
state plans; counseling and other sup- 
portive services; teacher education; 
equipment and facilities planning; re- 
search programs; curriculum develop- 
ment; coordinating activities with oth- 
er agencies; evaluation of progress; 
supervision, and the role of profes- 
sional organizations. 

The program was organized by four 
University of Maryland staff mem- 
bers. There were also five conference 
leaders and 25 resource speakers tak- 
ing part in the seminar. 

The report contains lists of person- 
nel, d>stracts of presentations, and 
copies of the various group dynamics 
and other leadership training materi- 
als used. Task force assignments and a 
questionnaire for evaluating the lead- 
ership development seminar are also 
included. 

The second seminar, July 11-22, 
1966, was based on the same general 
format as the earlier version, and 
many of the main pr^ntations were 
made by the same speakers. 

8:9 “Leadership Development 
Seminar: Vocational-Technical Ed- 
ucation” BY Clodus R. Smith. Uni- 
versity OF Maryland, College Park, 
Md. (Project # 7-0451). May 15- 
26, 1967. (VT # 002-105) 57 pages; 
July 24-Aug. 4, 1967. (VT # 002- 
137) 93 PAGES. 

8:10 “Evaluation Conference 
T.EA nEnsiTiP Development Seminars, 
Program Planning, Budgeting and 
Evaluation” by Clodus R. Smith. 
University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. (Project # 7-0451) 1967. 
(VT # 004-630) 42 pages. 

The May 15-26, 1967. Leadership 
Development Seminar wa& conducted 
expressly for 22 eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
The Virgin Islands. Each director was 
asked to select one to three partici- 
pants to attend. Priority was given to 
potential leaders in vocational- 
technical education who came into 
leadership positions in recent years, 
such as new state staff members, ‘su- 
pervisors, teacher trainers, heads of 




departments, consultants in vocational 
education, local directors, and leaders 
in expanding areas of vocational edu- 
cation. There were 46 participants and 
24 resource persons, as well as four 
University of Maryland staff members 
and four conference leaders. 

The purpose of the seminar was for 
the development of understandings, 
abilities and attitudes for more effec- 
tive leadership by the professional 
personnel in the states. “As states 
move forward with new vocational ed- 
ucation plans, there is difficulty in 
keeping up-to-date, especially in the 
areas of legislation and current 
trends.” 

The bulk of this report is comprised 
of presentation sununaries, given 
mainly by U. S. Office of Education 
officials. Some of the topics discussed 
are: the concept of a total vocational 
program; state plans and projected 
activities; sources, analysis and utili- 
zation of data; procedures in de- 
veloping curriculum guides; identifi- 
cation and implementation of research 
findings; legislative information; 
coordination of programs with other 
agencies, and designing an organic 
curriculum. 

An evaluation report, based on a 
questionnaire, revealed ffiat partici- 
pants felt the most meaningful parts 
of the conference were the sessions on 
conference-leading techniques. They 
also foiind interest in the conference 
organization, contributions of resource 
persons and small-group work. 

Another phase of the National 
Leadership Development Program was 
the seminar for 11 western states and 
Guam, held at Los Angeles in July, 
1967. This conference, which was also 
conducted with University of Mary- 
land leader^p, was similar in v’^onteiit 
and format to the one held in May, 
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1967, at College Park. A total of 7 
staff members and 28 resource persons 
provided a program for 38 partici- 
pants. As was the case in Maryland, 
the purpose of the seminar was to 
provide an intensive educational pro- 
gram designed to develop understand- 
ings, abilities and attitudes for more 
effective leadership. 

On Nov. 26-28, 1967, an evaluation 
conference was held at College Park, 
Md. The evaluations of the seminars 
were conducted in terms of their gen- 
eral objectives. Both process and prod- 
uct were assessed. 

In addition to personal observa- 
tions, the leadership development sem- 
inars were evaluated by means of a 
“reaction instrument” used to check 
the responses of participants as the 
seminars were in progress. End-of- 
seminar evaluation instruments were 
also employed. Improvement in 
“group thinking” was given as a pos- 
sible major result. 

Ttchnical PtrsonntI Saminars 

8:6 “National Leadership Devel- 
OPMENT Seminar for Vocational- 
Technical Education Personnel” by 
H. H. London. University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. (Project # 
6-2236) 1966. ERIC # ED 010 597. 
MF $0.25 HC $2.08. 52 paces. 

Reported here are two related lead- 
ership development seminars conduct- 
ed by die University of Missouri. The 
first seminar, held July 11-22, 1966, 
had 58 participants from 12 mid- 
western states. Two university staff 
members were assisted by four group 
discussion leaders and 20 resource 
personnel. 

the objectives of the program in- 
cluded ne^s to: provide opportunities 
for development of leadership tech- 
niques; develop knowledge of trends, 
regulations and manpower needs; and, 
become better acquainted with other 
agencies with which vocational-tech- 
nical leaders must cooperate in the 
operation of their program. 

The major activities of the pro- 
gram were presentations by visit- 
ing speakers, panel discussions and 
sessions in conference leadership t:^h- 
niques. 

The evaluation section of the 
report states that participants had 
generally favorable comments re- 
garding the seminar. The group ex- 
pressed a strong belief in participa" 
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tion by the individual, and most of 
them felt that the opportunity to 
participate had been provided. In- 
terest was high in the various lead- 
ership techniques that were intro- 
duced and placed into practice. 



8:8 “Vocational-Technical Edu- 
cation Leadership Development 
Seminar” by H. H. London. Univer- 
sity OF Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
(Project # 7-0417) 1967. (VT # 
004-026) 62 PAGES. 

The second leadership development 
seminar was conducted one year later, 
July 9-21, 1967. Sixty participants 
from 18 states were enrolled. Speakers 
representing the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, state directors and other members 
of state staffs, university and college 
instructors, U. S. Chamber .of Com- 
merce personnel, and employment 
security staff members took part in 
the program. As in the preceding 
seminar, the program was comprised 
of major addresses, panel discussions 
and sessions devoted to the develop- 
ment of conference leadership tech- 
niques. 

The report includes the program 
agenda, digests of presentations, a 
copy of the conference evaluation 
forms, and a roster of the conference 
participants. 

Among the speeches reported, the 
comments of Duane Nielson, U. S. 
Office of Education, and Joseph R. 
Strobel, retired N. Y. state director of 
vocational education, are especially 
pertinent. Nielson defines leadership as 
the “cutting edge” in vocational edu- 
cation: “Leaders will need to exhibit 
much creativity and also maintain 
the attitude of building for better 
tomorrows — not living in dead yester- 
days. . . . Problems must be approached 
widi realism, weighing past experi- 
ences, considering new ideas, and im- 
plementing a workiffile cond>ination 
whenever possible.” 

Strobel’s presentation on evaluation 
stresses the importance of developing 
comprehensive systems for determin- 
ing the effectiveness of vocational pro- 
grams. Among Strobel’s 22 beliefs 
relating to evaluation are the follow- 
ing, beginning with his concept of 
vocational education: 

—It is time to develop a new defini- 
tion or a new concept of vocational- 
technical education. My coRcq)t of 
vocational-technical education is de- 



signed to contribute to the intelligent 
orientation and adjustment to the re- 
quirements of the modem world, to 
the choice, advancement, and compe- 
tence in employment 

— ^Evaluations shoidd not aj^ly only 
to limited phases of occupational edu- 
cation but should include every phase 
of the public education program that 
makes a contribution. 

— The person who has the responsi- 
bility for implementing a program 
shoidd play a part in its evaluation. 

— ^Accre^ting associations cannot 
be depended upon because they have 
given little attention to occupational 
education in local and area schools. 

— ^The casual observation of board 
members, and the rumors that they 
hear, provide no basis for judging an 
occupational education program. 

— ^An evaluation is the means and 
not the end. It must provide for the 
foreseeable conditions of tomorrow. 







Industriai Edicatifii AdniRittrUirs 

8:7 “A Conference for the Ad- 
ministration OF Industrul Educa- 
tion” BY Clyde M. Morris. Univer- 
sity OF North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N.D. (Project # 6-8505) 1967. (VT 
# 003-295) 37 pages. 

Uiu study reveals that North Dakota 
has critical problems brought about 
by the limited program in vocational- 
tedinical education, the sharp decline 
in the demand for agricultural labor 
and the concomitant reduction in un- 
skilled and semiskilled jobs in tiie 
state’s few urban centers. “Too many 
young North Dakotans have no techni- 
cal skills. The result is a deterrent to 
the industrial expansion needed to 
take up the ld>or surplus.” 

The purpose of the workshop was to 
increase interest in and understanding 
of vocational education iunong local 
school administrators. Specific objec- 
. tives were stated to include the presen- 
tation of philosophy, trends and feder- 
al legislation associated with vocation- 
al education; consideration of exem- 
plary vocational programs in other 
states, and an assessment of the voca- 
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tional education needs in local com* 
munides of North Dakota. 

The two-week workshop was com- 
prised of nine major presentations, 
panel discussions and small group 
meetings. Following the summer ses- 
sion was a two-day tour of area voca- 
tional schools at Wahpeton, N.D., and 



in Alexandria and Staples, Minn. 

The reactions and evaluations re- 
ceived from the 24 workshop partici- 
pants are summarized in this report. 
Comments upon the area vocational 
facilities visited and the ways in which 
local programs may be initiated reveal 
that tile authors were generally con- 



cerned with the need for expanding 
vocational education in North Dakota. 

The real significance of the North 
Dakota report is that it illustrated that 
students may be disadvantaged by ge- 
ographic location just as much as by 
physical or mental handicaps or so- 
cioeconomic status. 



TOPIC TWO: Costs and Benefits of Vocational Education 



Stardiig Wags DKfsriiicis 

»:11 “Vocational Education: A 
'Study of Benefits and Costs (A 
Case Study of Worcester, Mass.)” 
A. J. CoRAZZiNL Princeton Universi- 
ty, Princeton, NJ. (Project # 
•5-0172) 1966. ERIC # ED 010 296. 
MF $0.75 HC $5.32. 133 pages. 

•This case study of the Worcester, 
Mass., high school system was de- 
signed to present an evaluation of the 
economic benefits of the city’s voca- 
tional schools to individual graduates 
and to the local community. The study 
compares tiie system’s regular high 
schools with its vocational . high 
schools, giving particular attention to 
the relative cost of the two types of 
education^^jA class of students at the 
vocational schools is traced through 
four years of training and subsequent 
placement in jobs after graduation. 

The purpose of the study is con- 
tained in tile statement that “the 
econ(»nic aspects of vocational educa- 
tion demand much closer examination 
and assessment tiian they have hereto- 
fore received, since federal grants to 
states for the expansion of vocational- 
technical education are made on the 
assumption that growth of these pub- 
lic training centers will help minimize 
unemployment and maximize econom- 
ic growA witiiin regions and within 
the country as a whole.” 

The economic returns of the Wor- 
cester investment in human capital 
were measured in tiiree categories: 
(a) measurable returns to the individ- 
ual; (b) measurable returns to society 
at large, and (c) nonmeasurable re- 
turns to the individual and to society. 

The economic costs were defined as 
those resources, human and non- 
human, expmded in the production of 
a given good or service, and tlieir 
economic value was measured in a 
standard monetary unit of acco;:nt. 
**Thus, computing the to'^til resource 
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costs of the vocational or any other 
educational program will mean com- 
puting the economic value of all 
resources expended in the production 
of the public good.” 

It was found that male vocational 
high school education was 1.4 times as 
expensive as regular high school edu- 
cation, and for gi'ls 1.25 times as 
expensive. The empirical data revealed 
that, at least initially, vocational grad- 
uates earn slightly higher wages than 
untrained regular high school gradu- 
ates. The difference in earnings was 
more pronounced in smaller firms. 

It is stated that this study of start- 
ing wage differentials was limited to 
beginning wages of vocational gradu- 
ates and regular high school graduates 
employed in the same trades. “Per- 
haps the vocational graduate should 
also be compared with the noncollege- 
bound high school graduate who was 
not employed in the same trade.” 
Another limitation of this study, 
one which could seriously flaw its val- 
idity as a true test of educational 
effectiveness, is the fa«:l that no at- 
tempt was made !«• equate students on 
the bases of SLS, ability, school 
achievement, and attitude toward 
school. Also, the factors that lie be- 
hind students’ “decision” to attend a 
vocational school were not explored. 
Did home and family attitudes and 
pressures influence the decision? Are 




there socioeconomic differences be- 
tween the school populations; how 
much do guidance policies and prac- 
tices affect the direction students take? 

As Kaufman stated in his analysis 
of costs and benefits, which is reported 
in this issue, “Corazzini and Taussig 
have not properly controlled for the 
socio-demographic factors which sig- 
nificantly affect the earnings of gradu- 
ates. Therefore, their estimated earn- 
ings are gross in nature rather than 
net.”* 

Cist-Btmfit Analysis 

8:12 “An Analysis of the Com- 
parative Costs and Benefits of Vo- 
cational Versus Academic Educa- 
tion IN Secondary Schools” (pre- 
liminary report) by Jacob L Kauf- 
man. Pennsylvania State Universi- 
ty, University Park, Pa. (Project 
# 5-1190) 1967. 156 pages. 

It has often been said of vocational 
education that it is an investment in 
human resources, paying off in divi- 
dends to the individuals invo.ved, the 
business and industrial community, 
and to society at large. On the other 
hand, there are those who denigrade 
its . value by stressing the relatively 
high per pupil cost of vocational in- 
struction. The Kaufman cost-benefit 
study, the preliminary stage of which 
is reported here, sheds light bn the 
fundamental question: Are the ben- 
efits of vocational education worth the 
costs? This is one of the most signifi- 
cant studies of the year, certainly one 
that should be well known by all with 
leadership responsibilities in vocation- 
al education. 

The twofold objectives of the proj- 
ect were to develop a broad methodol- 
ogy on which to conduct an empirical 
study of the costs and^ benefits of 
vocational education; and second, to 
conduct the study on the basis of 
which conclusions can be drawn about 



the efficiency of vocational education. 

It is stated that this report was 
prepared primarily to assist the U. S. 
Office of Education in a preliminary 
evaluation of vocational education for 
its report to Congress. final report, 
due Oct. 1, 1968, will more fully 
explore the methodological issues, will 
contain more and refined data on 
benefits and costs, and will contain 
more extensive analysis of the data. In 
addition, consideration will he given 
to the inputs’ and ^outputs’ of school 
dropouts, an area which has virtually 
been unexplored.” 

The major steps taken in the de* 
velopment of this project include: an 
exploration of the theory of public 
expenditures for education; consider- 
ation of special problems in cost- 
benefit and cost-effectiveness analysis; 
description and statistical analysis of 
data, and the presentation of conclu- 
sions and implications. 

Citing the position that education 
has its economic as well as cultural 
and social value, the study examines 
the complex conceptual problems as- 
sociated with the analysis of cost effec- 
tiveness. Benefits of education, the re- 
port states, accrue not only to an 
individual, but also to the local com- 
munity and society in terms of in- 
creased tax revenues, lowered welfare 
and protection expenses, and generally 
greater population stability. 

Obtaining data from two cities, each 
having both vocational and academic 
high schools, analyses were made in 
which the educational costs and ben- 
efits of each type of school were com- 
pared. llie two main indices of benefit 
were graduates’ mon .’iy earnings and 
the percentage of time they were em- 
ployed. Costs data were obtained from 
published cross-section records for the 
two city school districts that were un- 
der investigation. 

It was stated that cost-benefit analy- 
sis was first developed for public in- 
vestment projects. “Economists have 
attempted to apply this evaluation 
technique to problems in education 
without looking into the distinctive 
nature of education. Because of this, 
until enormous efforts are made to 
refine the conceptual and measure- 
ment problems in costs and benefits of 
education, analysis of only limited 
meaning can result. . . 

Speaking further on the problems 
inherent in applying cost-benefit an- 
alysis to education, the report, in its 
conclusions, has these statements: 



— The application of cost- 
effectiveness or cost-benefit analysis is 
less valid for those public investments 
or expenditures occurring directly on 
the human agent than it is for public 
investments in goods, such as dams or 
highways. 

— Before cost-effectiveness and cost- 
benefit analysis can be used effective- 
ly, considerable refinement must be 
done with respect to the relationship 
between economic concepts and theory 
and the institutional (e.g., human, pol- 
itical and social patterns of behavior) 
framework surrounding education- 

The implications of the study assert 
that vocational-technical education 
does indeed have a payoff in terms of 
earnings and employment, when com- 
pared with other curricula, “recogniz- 
ing at the same time Uie methodologi- 
cal and statistical limitations which 
have been discussed in this report.” 
Kaufman’s main concern, one which is 
shared by a great many vocational 
educators, is that only a limited seg- 
ment of the population has received 
vocational instruction. 

“There is evidence that vocational- 
technical education has not penetrated 
the student body, limiting its enroll- 
ment to a small percentage of students 
who not only must meet certain ability 
and aptitude requirements, but also 
are confronted with the teaching of 
related subjects in the more tradition- 
al manner. To a large number of 
students in both the academic and 
vocational curricula the requirements 
are too rigid and the courses are not 
relevant to their needs.” 

Returns of Technical Education 

8:13 “Costs and Returns of Tech- 
nical Education: A Pilot Study” by 
Adger B. Carroll and Loren A. 
Ihnen. North Carolina State Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, N. C. 1966. (VT 
# 000-972) (U.S. Dept, of Labor 
Study) 59 paces. 

This study was conducted for the 
purpose of measuring costs and re- 
turns of human capital created by 
investments in two years of post- 
secondary technical edncation. 

Data were obtained from a group of 
45 high school graduates and 45 grad- 
uates of Gaston Technical Institute, 
Gastonia, N.C. High school and Gas- 
ton Tech graduates were selected in 
pairs, so that monbers of each pair 
were classmates who had similar rec- 
ords in high school. 




Graduates were not included in the 
study if they had formal post-high 
school education or training other 
than at Gaston Tech, had permanent 
disabilities affecting employability, or 
had migrated more than 200 miles 
from their home community. Self- 
employed persons and those in mili- 
tary service were also excluded. 

The estimated average cost to soci- 
ety for the two years of post-high 
school technical education was $7,425 
per student The estimated monetary 
value of productivity lost while stu- 
dents were obtaining technical educa- 
tion averaged $5,197, or 70 percent of 
.the total. The remaining $2,228 was 
for costs of providing the educational 
program. 

Monetary returns on investments in 
technical education began to accrue to 
Gaston Tech graduates during the first 
year after graduation. The average 
annual income from investment in 
technical education increased from 
$553 in the first year after schooling 
to $1,036 in the fourth post-graduate 
year. Total return per student for the 
first four years after graduation came 
to 65 percent of the average private 
investment. 

^’The estimated social rate of return 
on investments in technical education 
was 16.5 percent and the private rate, 
22 percent, assuming that per capita 
real earnings would increase over time 
at a rate of 2 percent per annum. . . . 
Apparently the technical education ob- 
tained by the Gaston Tech graduates 
pays a hi^ rate of return even if only 
the direct pecuniary returns are con- 
sidered. If the indirect and nonmone- 
tary returns could have been evaluated 
accurately, the social and private rates 
of recum probably would have been 
much hi^er.” 

Calling attention to the limited 
scope of the study, the report states 
that its results should not be used for 
making generalizations about die 
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economic effecliventss of post* 
secondary technical education. 

Three results of the investigation are 
reported: 

1, The study represents a relatively 
intensive effort to determine the effect 
of education upon income, not of the 
effects of other variables often associ- 



ated with investment in education, by 
using matched pairs of high school 
and Gaston Tech graduates plus re- 
gression analysis. The size and signifi- 
cance of the rejpression coefficients are 
indicative of the importance of stand- 
ardizing for the income efforts of 
other variables associated with invest- 



ments in education. 

2. Fringe benefits should be taken 
into account in estimating the returns 
to investment in education. 

3. The study is another piece of 
evidence which supports previous 
findings of high rates of return on 
investments in education. 




TOPIC THREE: State Administration of Vocational-Technical Education 




Stats Liadarship Traininf 

8:14 “A State Program for the 
Development of Persons for Lead- 
ership Roles in the Adminbtration 
of Local Programs of Vocational 
AND Technical Education” by Ralph 
C. Wenrich. University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Project 
# 5-0150) 1966. ERIC # ED 010 
124. MF $0.50 HC $2.48. 62 pages. 

The University of Michigan project 
for the training of persons for roles of 
leadership had five objectives: 

1. To further refine the leadership 
development programs operated in the 
years 1964-65 and 1965-66. 

2. To validate some of the criteria 
used in die screening and selection of 
applicants for the program. 

3. To make an extensive follow-up 
study of the 40 participants involved 
in the original experimentation project 
of 1964-65. 

4. To prepare additional persons for 
leadership roles. 

5. To make information available to 
other states in regard to methods em- 
ployed and the results achieved 
through the leadership development 
program. 

The leadership training program re- 
ported is the third in a series of 
similar projects. The full program was 
divided into four procedural phases: 
the identification o!f persons in voca- 
tional and technical! education consid- 
ered to have high leadership poten- 
tial; the recruitment and selection of 
the 20 outstanding candidates; die 
participation of selected trainees in an 
eight-week summer workshop, and 
participation in an internship program 
during the following school year. 

In order to identify persons in voca- 
tional and technical education with 
high leadership potential, 1,124 nomi- 
nation forms were mailed to local 
school and college administrators and 
teacher trainera. As a result, 278 



names were received. Members of this 
group were then sent letters informing 
diem of their nomination. They were 
asked to declare their candidacy by 
completing and returning personal 
data questionnaires. Completed appli- 
cations were filed by 146 nominees. 

The number of candidates was re- 
duced to 47 by using such selective 
criteria as educational background, 
work experience, teaching experience 
in vocational education, age, position 
of leadership held, and admissibility 
to graduate studies. Final selections 
were made on the bases of personal 
interviews and three standardized 
tests: the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Test, the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination, 
and the Public Opinion Questionnaire. 

The eight-week summer program 
consisted of formal presentations, field 
trips, seminars, and discussions. Ap- 
proximately 80 hours were allocated 
to each of the three sections. Each 
trainee received a Carnegie Corpora- 
tion scholarship of $600 for participa- 
tion in die summer program. 

The internship phase of the leader- 
ship training program involved enroll- 
ment in a university seminar which 
met once each montfi at Ann Arbor, 
and participation in one or more proj- 
ects under the direction of a local 
school administrator. Activities in- 
cluded: making a community occupa- 
tional survey; studying school admin- 
istrative organization, and conducting 
a study of existing vocational pro- 
g. 'ims in the conununity. 

It was reported that interns did not 
need time off from their regular 
teaching assignment or other employ- 
ment. However, interns who could ar- 
range for released time were to be 
offered desirable additional experi- 
ences in leadership roles. 

This report is valuable mainly for 
its complete appendix, which 
documents the various steps taken to 



recruit and select candidates and de- 
velop an instructional program. An 
outline of typical intern activities is 
also contained in the appendix. 

Classifying enrollment in a univer- 
sity seminar and participation in one 
or more part-time projects as intern- 
ship appears to be an extremely liber- 
al interpretation of the term. If intern- 
ship is to be a significant phas^ of 
leadership training, it must be de- 
signed to provide for experience of 
such duration and intensity that im- 
portant changes in knowledge and in- 
sight into administrative matters will 
accrue. 

Instruments To Study Agm^ies 

8:15 “Identification and Develop- 
ment OF Instruments for a Study 
OF the Expectations and Percep- 
tions OF the State Vocational- 
Technical Education Agencies and 
Their Influence Upon Local Pro- 
' grams” by Allen Lee. University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. (Proj- 
ect # 5-8466) 1967. (VT # 002- 
614) 76 PAGES. 

How influential is state leadership 
in framing the tone and pattern of the 
statewide vocational program? Are 
state divisions of vocational-technical 
education “change agents” in the sense 
that they provide the inspiration and 
impetus for local innovation, or are 
they mainly concerned with regulatory 
responsibilities? 

Although there is constant conjec- 
ture about the role and function of 
state vocational departments, the 
amount of scientific analysis about the 
subject has been negligible. It is for 
this reason that the University of Cali- 
fornia program to develop instruments 
and study state vocational-technical 
agencies is of special significance. 

The purpose of the study was to 
make a thorough review of literatore 
and accomplish some identification, 



development and testing of instru- 
ments designed to facilitate a subse- 
quent major investigation of state 
leadership in vocational education. 

The specific objectives of this re- 
search effort were: 

— To identify, design and develop 
preliminary drafts of instruments to 
ascertain ^e expectations and percep- 
tions of the role of state vocational 
and technical education agencies. 

— To field test preliminary drafts of 
the instruments in five or more states. 

— ^To make some refinement of the 
initial drafts of these instruments 
based upon pragmatic experience. 

— ^To produce instruments in accept- 
able form and present them to the U.S. 
Office of Education for approval as 
required by the Federal Reports Act 
of 1942. 

— To determine an acceptable and/ 
or preferable format of steps and pro- 
cedures for applying the instruments. 

It was reported that the central 
focus of this project was to locate, 
adapt or design instruments appropri- 
ate for measuring the expectations and 
conceptual ideals of the roles of state 
vocational-technical agencies. The re- 
view of literature revealed no existing 
instruments which met the need. 
Hence, the research effort concentrat- 
ed on the desi'ni and development of a 
suitable instrument. 

The procedures followed in the de- 
velopment of the instrument involved 
16 steps, several of which were taken 
concurrently. These steps included the 
formulation of hypotheses, review of 
literature, development of an item 
pool, application of criteria for select- 
ing items, planning forms of analysis, 
and instruments construction, field test- 
ing and revision. 

Consultants such as chief state 
school officers, state directors of voca- 
tional education, university professors 
and researchers, co mmuni ty college 
and local school personnel, economics 
and management analysts, provided 
advice on various parts of the instru- 
ment. 

Items which survived the process of 
critique and refinement were sorted 
into these categories: (a) those which 
were pertinent to the **change proc- 
ess” — setting goals, defining prob- 
lems, research, program development, 
and (b) those related to inspection, 
compliance checking, maintaining min- 
imum standards and regulation. 

Initial responses to the instrument 
tended to support the basic assump- 
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tion underlying its development. That 
is, there is a taxonomy of educational 
leadership and change which can be 
defined and delineated as: (a) setting 
goals; (b) defining problems; (c) re- 
search; (d) program development; (e) 
field testing; (f) dissemination, and 
(g) practice. State education agency 
activities circumscribed by these seven 
categories were classified as leadership 
activities. The others were categorized 
as regulation and inspection activities. 

Included in the project report is the 
instrument developed, **Group Inter- 
view Guide for a National Study of 
the Administration of Vocational- 
Technical Education at the State 
Level.” This seven-step guide is de- 
signed to ascertain perceptions, opin- 
ions and suggestions, as well as per- 
sonal data needed to identify the 
status of respondents. It should be 
useful to students of administrative 
processes at any level. 

The nationwide investigation, 
planned to be the next step, will sure- 
ly provide some significant revelations 
concerning state leadership for voca- 
tional education. Information thus ob- 
tained would be beneficial to all state 
departments as well as federal agen- 
cies. Common problems, whether in 
administrative organization or oper- 
ating procedures, would thus be more 
clearly delineated. Also, the more ex- 
emplary patterns of state leadership, 
when better known to others, may 
help to raise the national quality of 
vocational education. 




6dlerfa for Seff-finalysis 

8:16 *Tormat and Criteru for 
Self-Analysis for Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education” (Interim Report) 
BY Allen Lee. University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. (Project 
# 6-2921) 1967. (VT # 003-249) 92 

PAGES. 

This project is one part of a nation- 
al study of state-level 'a dminis tration 
of vocational-technical education. The 
rationale for having such a national 
study may be found in the introducto- 
ry statements: **A good example of the 



need for change and improvement in 
state governments today is the current 
status of public education organiza- 
tions, which have more often than not 
just grown Tike Topsy*. Throughout 
the 50 states, one can <^serve a hodge- 
podge of arrangements, influenced by 
a variety of vested interests and mov- 
ing with some lack of coordination.” 

And: *Tn recent years, there has 
been a nationwide concern about the 
respective roles of state and federal 
agencies; the fragmentation of respon- 
sibility for education on both state and 
federal levels . . . and the need for 
change and improvement in state edu- 
cation leadership.” 

The development of criteria for 
self'analysis of state agencies, it is 
said, is intended primarily to be a 
service to these agencies. It is further 
stated that there are inherent differ- 
ences among the states; therefore, no 
one pattern or set of criteria will ever 
be appropriate for all. 

A strong influence in the develop- 
ment of format and criteria for self- 
analysis has been the National Associ* 
ation of State Directors of Vocational 
Education. A 14-man committee of 
this organization together with a num- 
ber of persons from general educa- 
tion; Freeman Holmer, an outstanding 
management analyst; and representa- 
tives of other disciplines met in a 
three-day workshop to prepare raw 
materials for the project. 

A six-member staff gave assistance 
to the principal investigator. Specific 
tasks performed were the interpreta- 
tion of committee recommendations, 
and the development of a format and 
criteria based on a i ational and for- 
ward-looking, rather than a state, 
regional or status quo orientation. It is 
reported that ideas were borrowed aiid 
adapted from the National Committee 
for the Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation, Evaluative Criteria for Second- 
ary Schools, and the Western As'Mtcia- 
tion of Schools and Colleges. 

The bulk of Uiis rqmrt, taking up 
87 pages, is the Instructions, Symbols 
and Suggested Criteria for Self- 
Arudy/fes of the State Vocational Edu- 
cation Agency, The main subdivisions 
of the Self-Analysis are: Philosophy 
and Objectives; The State Board and 
its Legal Basis; Organizational Struc- 
ture of the Agency; Individual Pro- 
gram Areas, and Administrative FunCf 
tions. 

Another portion of the report con- 
tains a series of definitions under the 
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title: "Terminology Embodied in a 
Concept of Occupational Education.” 
Of special interest here is a definition 
of "occupational education,” a term 
which has certainly had some loose 
and varied interpretations of late. 

Occupational education: Education 
designed to contribute to occupational 
choice, competence and advancement, 

a. Professional education; Spe- 
cialized education for occupations 



requiring four or more years of 
college preparation. 

b. Practical arts education: Edu- 
cation in agriculture, business, dis- 
tribution, home economics, indus- 
try, and similar fields which is not 
designed to prepare for a particular 
occupation or a cluster of related 
occupations. 

c. Technical education: Special* 
ized education for occupations ordi- 



narily requiring two or more years 
of preparation beyond the high 
school which emphasizes the 
science, mathematics and laboratory 
procedures related to the occupa- 
tions for which the students are 
preparing. 

d. Vocational education: Special- 
ized education for a particular non- 
professional occupation or a cluster 
of these occupations. 



TOPIC FOUR: Studies of General Interest to Administrators 



Fiscal Rclatioiis 

8:17 "Vocational Education and 
Intergovernmental Fiscal Rela- 
tions IN THE Postwar Period” by 
Bruce F. Davie. Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. (Project 
# 5-0185) 1966. ERIC # ED 010 
642. MF 10.50 HC $5.00. 125 pages. 

How effectively have the purposes 
of federal aid to vocational education 
laws been realized? In the light of 
research, can allotment systems to the 
stales be improved? Has federal aid 
stimulated state-local expenditures for 
vocational education? These are the 
major concerns of the economic analy- 
sis of intergovernmental fiscal rela- 
tions. 

The study calls attention to two 
problems inherent in a federal struc* 
ture of govenunent. One is the conflict 
between the desire to meet national 
objectives and the commitment to 
maintain a system of decentralized au- 
thority. The other is the divergence 
between local need and local fiscal 
capacity. 

"Often national needs are not sim- 
ply the sum of state-local needs. Vo- 
ters and their representatives at the 
local level may not see the need for 
programs, the benefits of which accrue 
largely outside the boundaries of their 
locality. In many cases, the benefits of 
vocational education are of this 
nature.” 

When speaking of the means for 
apportioning federal funds among 
states and localities, several alterna- 
tives are given: 

— ^Federal funds may be used for 
direct support to particular projects — 
as is the case with Title III, E.S J).A. of 
1965. 

— ^Federal payments may be appor- 
tioned to states and localities by fixed 
dollar amounts — &S.E.A., Title I. 



— ^A fixed federal appropriation 
among states may be divided, based 
on: (a) state expenditures, (b) some 
quantitative measure of the program’s 
extent, such as pupil enrollment, or 
(c) potential demand for the program 
(e.g., population in a particular age 
group). 

"Federal and state monies for voca- 
tional education are often distributed 
by the states to local school districts 
on the basis of either expenditures or 
enrollments. Whatever means are used 
to apportion funds among states or 
localities, the allotments so deter* 
mined can be adjusted to reflect rela- 
tive state and local fiscal capacity. The 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 
provides for such an adjustment.” 

The Smith-Hughes Act is given as 
an example of legislation which im- 
poses conditions on local governments 
which receive grants-in-aid. These are 
the well-known matching require- 
ments, and the submission of a state 
plan which provides for a number of 
qualitative aspects of the program. 

The study traces the intergovern- 
mental fiscal relations of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts dur- 
ing the 1947-1964 period to determine 
the way in which federal appropria- 
tions for these two acts were allotted 
among the states. The two basic meth- 
ods by which states allot funds to local 
areas were ako analyzed. Major con- 
cern is given to the fiscal response of 
states to federal funds earmarked for 
vocational education. The states of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
West Virginia are used as examples. 

Also examined are the technical ed- 
ucation programs initiated in 1959 un- 
der Title III of the (^orge-Barden 
Act. 

The conclusions of the study are 
made in relation to two basic ques- 
tions: "Can the procedures used to 



allot federal vocational education 
funds among the states be improved?” 
And: "Has federal aid stimulated 
state-local expenditures for vocational 
education?” 

In response to the first question, the 
study states that despite the improve- 
ments introduced by the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, significant 
changes in allotment procedures can 
be made which would better meet 
national education objectives. 

"A major innovation of the 1963 
Act was Ae inclusion of an equaliza- 
tion provision in the allotment pro- 
cedures. Only about 6 percent of the 
1966 a[^ropriation was in effect shift- 
ed from rich to poor states by apply- 
ing the equalization provision. As indi^ 
cated in that section, the particular 
mathematical form of the formula 
’jtsed in the equalization provkion 
could be improved so as to better 
reflect the intent of Congress. 

"It was ako argued that per capita 
personal income is a misleading meas- 
ure of state fiscal capacity to use in 
such equalization formulas. In addi- 
tion, matching ratios could be ad- 
justed so that states which receive 
larger federal allotments because of 
their relatively low fiscal capacity 
would iiot be required to spend larger 
amounts of state-local fund?>.” 

Hie second question — ^"Has federal 
aid stimulated state-local expenditures 
for vocational education?” — received 
a qualified negative response. 

**The study of the 1947-64 period 
indicated that no significant relation- 
ship existed between changes in feder- 
al expenditures for vocational educa- 
tion and changes in state-local expen- 
ditures: . . . Some states were in a 
good position to match federal funds 
as they already had such programs, 
and other states did not respond to 
any significant extent” 
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Social Factors In Slums 

8:18 “An Analysis and Interpre* 
TATioN OF Data on the Social Char- 
acteristics OF Residents of “Vine 
City” — A Negro Slum Ghetto 
Within the City of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia” BY Marcia L. Halvorsen, Spel- 
MAN College, Atlanta, Ga. (Proj- 
ect # 6-8162) 1967. 61 paces. 

The sociological study of “Vine 
City,” a Negro section of Atlanta, was 
conducted to gain more perspective 
and understanding of the Southern 
urban Negro community. “Thus far, 
very little has been done in the way of 
controlled and objective study of the 
nature and problems of the Southern 
urban community whose populace is 
both Negro and poverty-stricken.” 

Primarily a statistical c .ialysis with 
some interpretive material, the study 
was planned and conducted by the 
instructor and undergraduate sociolo- 
gy students at Spelman College in 
Atlanta. 

The community studied, consisting 
of about 40 square blocks near the 
center of Atlanta, had 1,275 families 
living there. An arbitrary grid was 
placed over the complete area, divid- 
ing it into 10 interviewing sections. 
Structured interviews were conducted 
with 136 “Vine City” residents, or 11 
percent of the family population. The 
questions asked centered around 11 
areas of interest: family structure; 
housing; education; health; budget 
and spending; income; employment; 
political behavior and attitude toward 
authority; social activities, entertain- 
ment and recreation; deviant behavior 
patterns; and, finally, social class 
identification. 

The study reveals that the median 
annual family income of those report- 
ing was between $2,000 and $2,100. 
More than half of the respondents had 
fmnily incomes of less than $3,000. 
Many of the people interviewed, over 
one-third of the group, did not appear 
to know, or remember, or care to say, 
what their incomes were. 

The investigators found the patterns 
of employment and unemployment 
complicated and confusing. Many peo- 
ple had casual or sporadic work in a 
variety of jobs, and it was difficult to 
determine how they should be categor- 
ized for statistical purposes. It is sug- 
gested in the report that “underem- 
ployment” was a more characteristic 
description of workers’ status. 

The study’s tabulation of specific 



occupations reveals that the great ma- 
jority of workers were engaged in 
low-level service, unskilled and semi- 
skilled occupations. It was reported 
that the level of educational attain- 
ment could not be considered the 
prime deterrent to upward job mobili- 
ty, as might be the case in Northern 
cities. Rather, discriminating practices 
severely restricted Negroes’ job oppor- 
tunities, regardless of qualifications. 

Among the conclusions of this dis- 
turbing study is the statement that the 
Southern Negro is in no position to 
control or alter his destiny. “At the 
core of the problem is the fact that in 
all the major areas of life, the people 
are in a position of dependency. They 
have little control over what happens 
to them. They are not even asked, 
effectively, about solving their own 
problems. Outsiders tell them what is 
good for them and bad about them.” ' 

All of the 11 topics treated in the 
study should be sources of concern for 
the educator, regardless of his geo- 
graphic location, for the seeds of 
hopelessness and apathy that have 
been generated in the “Vine City” of 
Atlanta are to be found in every 
state and region. This revealing inves- 
tigation of the stunted fabric of life in 
a closed community, stated in stark 
statistical terms, gives poignant testi- 
mony to the great disparity between 
the mainstream of American life and 
those who exist in the subculture of 
ignorance, disease and poverty. 

Plant Site Location 

8:19 “Implications of Vocational 
Education for Plant Site Loca- 
tion” BY Ernest H. Dean. Utah 
Technical College, Provo, Utah. 
(Project # 6-8498) 1967. (VT # 
003-386) 222 pages. 

“Do industrialists consider the exist- 
ence of vocational-technical facilities 
when they are determining plant site 
location?” This is the main question 
of the Utah Technical College study. 

“For many years, vocational whool 
people, community leaders, govern- 
ment officials and business organiza- 
tions have maintained that the , 
presence of a vocational-technical 
school in a community was an impor- 
tant factor considered by manufactur- 
ers as they looked for new plant sites.” 

The major hypothesis for this study 
is that claims and projections by busi- 
nesses are based on limited observa- 
tion, and in no instance upon investi- 



gative research to validate their con- 
tentions. A second hypothesis is that 
very little has been written, substanti- 
ated by research, upon vocational- 
technical education as a factor in m an , 
ufacturing plant site location. 

Sixteen researt questions relating 
to the main p. . n of this study 
were stated: 

1. Was vocational-technical educa- 
tion considered by manufacturers as a 
factor in their plant site selections? 

2. Among the factors considered in 
the plant site selection process, where 
was vocational-technical education 
considered in rank of importance? 

3. Were certain organizatons, in- 
cluding vocational school educators, 
looked to for assistance in the selec- 
tion process? 

4. Were public relations efforts, 
such as school information brochures, 
helpful in the selection process? 

5. Did plant site selectors visit the 
vocational school facilities prior to 
selection of their sites? 

6. Did plant site selectors secure a 
commitment from vocational-technical 
schools of their willingness and ability 
to train workers for the company? 

7. Was preference placed upon 
kinds of schools conducting vocational 
education a factor in the selection 
process? 

8. What was the importance placed 
upon levels of vocational education in 
the selection process? 

9. What specific vocational courses 
are factors in the selection process? 

10. What is the importance of cer- 
tain factors, such as community atti- 
tude. toward vocational education, 
which might enhance vocational 
technical education as a factor in the 
selection process? 

11. What is the importance of the 
proximity of the vocational sdhool to 
the proposed plant site in the selection 
piocess? 

12. What is the relative importance 
placed upon vocational-technical edu- 
cation as a factor in plant site selec- 
tion, by varioub categories of the man- 
ufacturing industry? 

13. Do companies of varying sizes 
assess vocational-technical education 
differently in the selection process? 

14. Do companies locating plants in 
the states covered in this project as- 
sess vocational-technical education dif- 
ferently in the selection process? 

15. What alternatives to vocational- 
technical education are factors in the 
selection process? 
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16 . How do results of this study 
compare with other related studies? 

The conclusions and recomnienda* 
tions of the study are based on five 
sources of information: the series of 
interviews, returned questionnaires, a 
Fortune survey of plant site selection 
factors, other related literature and a 
statistical analysis of the first three 
sources. 

The study reveals that among the 
factors considered in plant site loca* 
tion, the supply of an adequate work 
force had first priority. This was fol- 



lowed, in order of importance, by 
transportation, available land and 
buildings, market, college and voca- 
tional education, and allied business 
relations. 

Twenty-four other conclusions are 
reported. Among these is the finding 
that vocational education is a factor 
considered by the intermountain man- 
ufacturing industry, particularly 
clothing manufacturing, metal fabri- 
cating and electronic-electrical-refrig- 
eration plants with large numbers of 
employees. 



Tlie Utah Technical College study is 
a thorough and comprehensive analy- 
sis of the methods employed and the 
factors considered by industrial man- 
agement when making determinations 
about plant site location. The voca- 
tional-technical administrator will find 
this document a valuable source of 
information about policies and prac- 
tices in various types of industry, 
which should help him more effective- 
ly communicate the benefits and 
resources of his own program to the 
industrial community. 



"PLAIN TALK" 



In periods of change, when 
new situations and problems 
cannot be readily satisfied 
by yesterday’s remedies, the 
value of leadership, at every 
level of authority and realm 
of responsibility, becomes a 
major concern. Such is the 
case today; the number of 
capable administrators of vo- 
cational education is not 
sufficient to fill existing va- 
cancies. 

Yet the efforts to train vocational education leaders 
continue to be uncoordinated and sporadic, slow in adapting 
to changing conditions and demands. In terms of dollar 
investment, they are feeble indeed when compared with the 
management training expenditures being made by business 
and industry. It would seem fair to ask, therefore, why state 
and federal offices are not doing more to prepare vocational 
teachers for leadership positions. 

In private enterprise, management training has become 
an important part of the overhead budget. Originally, the 
training of administrative personnel was devoted exclusively 
to operational matters, the techniques and practices closely 
associated with the business. Now, the typical training 
program not only has instruction in group dynamics and 
other behavioral studies, but there is also a new emphasis 
on the humanities, such as art, literature, and history. 

There should be lessons for educators in this. If profit- 
making organizations are willing to invest thousands of 
dollars on an individual with leadership potential, they 
must be convinced that such an expenditure pays dividends. 
Leaders of business and industry must also believe that a 
more generalized interdisciplinary program has certain 
profitable benefits. 

Although the studies reported in this issue do not effec- 
tively deal with the fundamental problem — the need for 
more extensive financial commitment to leadership recruit- 



ment and training — they are, a/*a whole, excellent. The 
reports treat topics related to the training and upgrading of 
leadership personnel, or they investigate problems that 
should have bearing on the adminii^tration of state or local 
programs of vocational-technical education. 

Specifically, the studies include: three analyses of costs 
and benefits; a doctoral program in vocational education 
administration; an economic investigation of intergovern- 
mental fiscal relations; an instrument for evaluating state 
administrative offices for vocational education; factors em- 
ployed by industrial management in determining plant site 
location, and a sociological study of the living and working 
conditions in a southern, urban Negro slum. 

Comparative Cost Study Is Significant 

Kaufman’s analysis of comparative costs and benefits of 
vocational- technical education is especially important. Giv- 
ing a thorough and comprehensive treatment to a controver- 
sial subject, the Kaufman study carefully delineates the 
research problems and inherent limitations associated with 
the measurement of human behavior and achievement. In 
economic terms, the study reveals that vocational education 
does indeed have a payoff in earnings and employment that 
should justify the additional instructional investment. Call- 
ing attention to the fact that vocational education has not 
penetrated the main ranks of the student body, it recom- j 
mends that additional efforts are needed to insure that many 
more students become involved in some form of career- 
related instruction. It also proposes an <q)en-ended curricu- 
lum, combining the objectives of gainful employment and 
continued education. 

The Rutgers conference to consider a doctoral program in 
vocational education and administration presents the varied 
and often conflicting views of spokesmen from several 
academic disciplines and organizational settings. 

Two practicing administrators of state and regional voca- 
tional programs stressed the value of specific knowledge 
and prior experience, recommending that each candidate for 
leadership training should have a background of payroll 




employment and vocational teaching. Contending that the 
doctorate in vocational education administration should he a 
practitioner’s, rather than a scholar’s degree, the men 
placed heavy emphasis on tool subjects for administrative 
work that are based on careful job analysis. On the other 
hand, spokesmen for academic disciplines espoused the 
importance of the humanities. 

In the extreme, either of these positions would be faulty. 
There can be no question that a doctor’s degree should 
stand for more than mere proficiency in administrative 
practices. Equally inadequate would be the doctoral pro- 
gram in vocational administration that is all tlieory, one 
which neglects to fully appreciate the contribution of the 
professor who has run the school. What is needed, it would 
seem, is a balanced combination of theoretical concepts and 
practical applications. Expressed in personality terms, the 
ideal administrator of vocational education is a practical 
dreamer, one who never loses touch with the broad philoso- 
phical concepts affecting schools and people; while at the 
same time, he is able to balance the budget and make the 
buses run on time. 

Story of **Vine City” 

The story of “Vine City,” a Negro slum area in Atlanta, is 
based on an investigation conducted by undergraduate 
sociology students enrolled in Spelman College. Presented 
in statistical terms, the report is a stark testimonial of life in 
a closed society. Many residents of Vine City were subsist- 
itig within a perpetual cycle of poverty; malnutrition, 
disease, inadequate housing, and irregular employment 
were commonplace. Worst of all, the opportunities for 
residents to break out of their debility, regardless of 
personal initiative or ambition, were severely restricted. 
Education and job training for such persons would have 
little value ih themselves. As long as restrictive employment 
practices limit the Negroes’ access to better jobs, there is 
little incentive for educational achievement. 

An important fringe benefit of the study was reported. 
This was realized by the college girls who conducted 



interviews and prepared statistical data. The report states 
that participation in the V me City study was for many 
college students a rare source of insight and understanding. 

New York State Story 

Probably the most ambitious program to train leadership 
manpower has been the three year effort in New York 
State. Here, something in the neighborhood of one million 
dollars was spent on 45 persons, teachers mainly, who were 
selected on the basis of educational qualifications and leader- 
ship potential. State and federal money was used to subsidize 
each trainee’s salary throughout his year in the program, 
and for the expenses of travel and college instruction. A 
significant corollary to this exemplary new departure has 
been liie corresponding breakthrough in new area vocational 
programs in the state. 

Five years ago. New York Slate had less than 10 area 
vocational programs for high school students. Today, there 
are nearly 50, mainly in regions of the state where opportu- 
nities for vocational instruction had been severely limited in 
the past. Closely associated with this dramatic increase has 
been the intensive program of leadership training. 

For a majority of the persons involved, the internship 
phase of the program was the actual development of a new 
area program in a new situation. Typical tasks performed 
included the preparation of five-year labor demand and 
curriculum projections; the recruitment and selection of 
staff; and the preparation of educational specifications: in 
fact, all of the details associated with getting a new school 
off the ground. 

The benefits of this singular investment in management 
manpower can only be assessed in terms of the leadership 
contributions of its 45 graduates. So far, one year after the 
program’s conclusion, this has been most impressive. At 
present, all but two are serving as directors or assistant 
directors, mainly in new area centers of technology of New 
York State. Only time will tell how effectively each leader- 
ship training graduate will perform, but they already have 
paid back a substantial return on the original investment. 
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A limited supply of paper-hound 
consolidations of Research Visibil- 
ity is now being prepared. The 
nine issues, from September 1967 
through May 1968, will be avail- 
able. by June. A charge of $1.25 for 
each copy will be made to defray 
the costs of printing, binding, post- 
age and handling. Please send or- 
ders to: Research Visibility, Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, 1025 - 
15th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
20005. 



INTRODUCTION 



*“Refearcb Visibilitr*’ ii a rcMaicb project oV tbe American Vocational 
AModation. Tbe purpoK ii to tire viilbilitr to ilgnificant rcMardi: eiperl- 
mental, demonitration and pilot progranu; upgradhii Inititntei, leminara and 
workibopi: and other leadenbip development activitiei for teacben, lupervlwn 
and adminiitraton. Tbe "Reuarch ViiibnitT*' report lyntheiiiea important 
project! which have been reviewed, wiected and analyzed for their value to 



Vocational Education 
Is Service . . . 

Quality research and evaluation 
procedures are essential for the 
growth of vocational education. Scien* 
tific efforts serve by validating the 
achievements and exemplary features 
of current practice. They also poinl 
the way toward desirable change and 
improvement. What is called for are 
more coordinated and comprehensive 
efforts at all levels, with provisions for 
the widespread distribution of results. 
The Panel of Consultants, earlier 
aware of the critical shortage of re- 
search and evaluation activities relat- 
ing to vocational education, made the 
following recommendations: 

1. The States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment develop an adequate and 
standardized system of reporting. 

2. Extensive research and program 
development be performed where ade- 
quate facilities and research personnel 
are located or can be assembled. Such 
centers would usually be located at 
universities. Developmental projects 
will more often be located in local 
school districts. These activities can 



vocational, technical and pnctical aitt educaton, guidance personnel, and 
other leaden in education, manpower and related fielda. A compoaite blbll- 
ograpby of lignificant reaearch and development materlali li Included. 

The project ii cooperatively financed by the American Vocational Auodatloa 
and a Vocational Education Act of 1989 grant (OEG t-7-070899. project 7-06llt 
“Syntbeiis and Application of Reiearch Findhiga in Vocational Education**). 
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only be performed where persons are 
knowledgeable concerning research 
methods and have facilities for proper 
control and evaluation of the activities 
under study. 

3. Research be encouraged, initiated 
and coordinated at the national level. 
The results of research and develop- 
ment should he made available on a 
nationwide basis. An effort should he 
made to prevent duplication or exten- 
sive overlapping of research efforts. 

4o The local school district, the 
State, and the Federal Government 
each maintain a plan for evaluation. 

One major result of the above rec- 
ommendations has been the establish- 
ment of a Research Coordinating Unit 
(RCU) in each state. 

These RCUs report similar objec- 



tives: the coordination, dissemination, 
and initiation of research activities, 
but their precise organizational struc- 
ture tends to vary. They are either 
supervised by State Departments of 
Education or are located in a univer- 
sity setting. Arguments for the relative 
advantages of each authority are often 
stated in the reports. Location in a 
university, it is said, provides better 
opportunities for quality research: ac- 
cessibility to computers and libraries 
and a ready staff of professional peo- 
ple and graduate students. 

On the other hand, it is argued that 
organization through State Depart- 
ments encourages less theoretical, and 
more applied, research. Because of its 
direct contact with the schools, this 



structure affords immediate opportu- 
nities for experimentation, initiation 
and adoption of new programs. 

Despite certain obvious similarities 
among RCUs there are a variety vi 
differences, as the Minnesota report 
suggests: 

*‘There is a wide disparity jmoiig 
RCUs in terms of their purposes, the 
relative emphases placed jpon pur- 
poses, a!id the resultant activities these 
differences engender. i*art of these 
differences reflect changing views 
within the Bureau of Research; much 
more significant, and more relevant 
causes, however, are variations in the 
needs perceived by individual states: 
the continuoi.sly evolving conditions 
within States and the administrative 
setting in which the RCUs function.” 



TOPIC ONE: Research Coordinating Units 



Minnesota Coordination Unit 

9:1 “Minnesota Coordination Unit 
FOR Research and Development in 
Occupational Education” by Jerome 
Moss, Jr., and Howard F. Nelson. 
University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. (Project # 5-0097) 
1967. ERIC # ED Oil 062. MF $0.25 
HC $0.92. 23 PAGES. 

The Minnesota RCU, established 
June 1, 1965, is located on the Min- 
neapolis campus of the University of 
Minnesota, and administratively in the 
College of Education of the Univer- 
sity. In the original application for 
funds, six purposes for the proposed 
agency were stated: 

1. To facilitate the voluntary coordi- 
nation of occupational research and 
development activities within the State 
and, from time" to time, within the 
Upper Midwest Region. 

2. To stimulate research and de- 
velopment activities. 

3. To provide clearinghouse services 
for occupational education research 
and development efforts. . 

4. To pro'vide technical consultation 
in tho creation and conduct of l-elevant 
research and development projects. 

5. To encourage, conduct and facili- 
tate long and short-term education 
programs for persons preparing for or 
engaged in occupational education re- 
search. 

6. To conduct some of the signifi- 
cant basic and applied research 
needed. 

This report contains information 
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about the organizational structure of 
the Unit, listing two co-directors, three 
full-time and four part-time research 
fellows, and a clerical staff of seven. 
When speaking of the Unit’s location 
in a university setting, the report men- 
tions the value of having ready access 
to computer installations and li- 
braries, consultants from education 
and related disciplines, and various 
research organizations. 

“But perhaps the greatest resource 
is advanced graduate students” the 
report states. “They not only serve the 
Unit as staff members; they are 
among the principal beneficiaries of 
its operation.” 

The summary of results of the Min- 
nesota Research Coordinating Unit has 
been organized under the six principal 
purposes which have been established. 
In each case, there is a substantial 
body of evidence which would indicate 
that this agency is a viable and signifi- 
cant phase of research activity in the 
state of Minnesota. 

North Dakota Coordinating Unit 

9:2 “Establishing a Vocational 
Research Coordinating Unit” by El- 
WYN H. Nagel. University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. (Proj- 
ect # 5-0098) 1967. ERIC # ED 
012 333. MF $0.25 HC $0.88. 22 

PAGES. 

The Center for Research in Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, was estab- 
lished as an RCU on June 30, 1965. It 



began with the full cognizance, on the 
part of the activating officials, “of the 
primary purpose of vocational educa- 
tion — ^whiph is to provide the skills 
and knowledge which people must 
have for gainful employment.” 

The Nordi Dakota Center is respon- 
sible to the State Board for Vocational 
and Tchnical Education. A six- 
member advisory committee, which in- 
cludes University faculty and adminis- 
tration, the state director of vocational 
education, and local school adminis- 
trators, provides direction in identify- 
ing problems and developing plans for 
conducting needed research. The Cen- 
ter staff is composed of one full-time 
director, two full-time principal re- 
searchers, four part-time research as- 
sistants, consultants, ,one full-time sec- 
retary, one part-time secretary, and 
one data processing assistant. 

Nine objectives were established for 
the Center. For each, a number of 
activities are listed which illustrate the 
nature and degree of compliance. The 
objectives for the North Dakota RCU 
are: 

1. Build an atmosphere within a 
State that commits itself to research 
and is receptive to it— especially with 
state Staff, school leaders and legisla- 
tors. 

2. Stimulate projects, ideas and un- 
derstanding of research. 

3. Provide leadership in research- 
related activities, including seminars 
and conferences. 

4. Coordinate state education re- 



search efforts in state agency and with 
other state government and profes- 
sional agencies and professions. 

5. Serve as consultants on research 
ideas and projects that forward voca- 
tional education. 

6. Disseminate research information 
that enables others to utilize recent 
research findings. 

7. Identify research training needs 
and personnel. 

8. Work toward the identification of 
basic problems needing research. 

3. Develop long-range plans for con- 
ducting research. 

The report contains a complete list- 
ing of 17 research proposals de- 
veloped by the Center as well as 13 
studies coordinated by the RCU, which 
were directed primarily by graduate 
students and vocational educators. 

Mississippi Coordinating Unit 

9:3 “The Estabushment of the 
Mississippi Research Coordinating 
Unit for Vocational and Technical 
Education” by James E. Wall. Mis- 
sissippi State University, State Col- 
lege, Miss. (Project 5-0099) 
1967. (VT # 001-638) 16 pages. 

Four main purposes were given for 
the Mississippi RCU, which was estab- 
lished in June 1965. These are to: 
stimulate persons in Mississippi to 
conduct research; coordinate vocation- 
al and technical research within the 
State in order to avoid overlap and 
duplication; implement research proj- 
ects under the direct supervision of 
the RCU staff, and disseminate re- 
search information that has been de- 
rived within the State and which has 
been obtained from r^ional and na-' 
tional sources. 

The first step toward accomplishing 
these purposes was the coordination of 
two advisory committees: the Missis- 
sippi State University Committee for 
Vocational-Technical Research and the 
Mississippi State Committee for Voca- 
tional-Technical Education Research. 
Membership in the former was com- 
prised of administrative department 
heads, deans, directors, coordinators, 
and other University officials. The lat- 
ter committee of advisers included the 
state director and vocational research 
coordinator of the State Department 
of Education. Additional members of 
this statewide committee included vo- 
cational teacher-educators and rep- 
resentatives of the State Employment 
Security Commission. 

Citing the various activities which 
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the RCU accomplished, including the 
stimulation of five research projects, 
the report makes specific recommenda- 
tions for furdier efforts. When speak- 
ing of the need for new and broader 
forms of graduate training, the Missis- 
sippi report makes a strong statement 
which bears repeating: 

“Good education does not occur 
through the use of tricks or tools, but 
through well-prepared teachers and 
other educational personnel. It is esti- 
mated that such innovations as com- 
puterized classrooms are almost here; 
but the most pressing current problem 
is that teachers and schools just are 
not changing fast enough, and technol- 
ogy is changing too fast. To get teach- 
ers and schools to change will require 
experts in educational change. . . .” 

California Coordinating Unit 

9:4 “A Proposal for the Estab- 
ushment OF A State Coordinating 
Unit for Occupational Research 
AND Development” by Everett D. 
Edington. State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Sacramento, Cauf. (Proj- 
ect # 5-0100) 1967. (VT # 004- 
198) 25 PAGES. 

The California RCU, because of 
problems encountered in recruiting 
staff, did not begin operations until 
June 1, 1966. The original proposal 
listed 15 specific activities which the 
Unit would perform to accomplish the 
functions of coordination, dissemina- 
tion, consultation, and stimulation. 

After the Unit was in operation, the 
proposed activities were further an- 
alyzed to determine which should be 
given top priority during the initial 
year of operation. Based on this analy- 
sis, major emphasis was given to eight 
activities: 

1. Act as a liaison with State agen- 
cies, labor groups and others inter- 
ested in research related to vocational 
education. 

2. Work with institutions of higher 
education in initiating and conducting 
such research. 

3. Encourage school districts to de- 
sign and conduct research projects. 

4. Provide consultative services for 
institutions or groups conducting re- 
search in vocational education. 

5. Locate completed research which 
is related to vocational education. 

6. Disseminate findings of research 
in vocational education. 

7. Aid school districts and institu- 
tions in obtaining funds to conduct 
research in vocational education. 



8. Sponsor inservice training in re- 
search methods and design for those 
interested in research related to voca- 
tional education. 

The California RCU is located in 
the State Department of Education 
and is directly responsible to the state 
director of vocational education. The 
staff includes the coordinator of re- 
search, two research and evaluation 
consultants, a stenographer, and other 
part-time professional and clerical 
help. An advisory council was organ- 
ized to help identify problem areas 
and establish priorities for occupation- 
al research. 

The report contains information 
about the accomplishments of the Unit 
as they apply to the previously stated 
objectives. Included are listings of 
school districts, junior colleges, col- 
leges and universities, and private or- 
ganizations which had received consul- 
tative services; a tabulation of 31 re- 
search projects that the R€U had as- 
sisted in planning and developing, 
many of them concerned with the 
disadvantaged; descriptions of dissem- 
ination activities and inservice training 
programs, and RCU liaison activities 
between various agencies and organi- 
zations interested in research in voca- 
tional education. 

Idaho Coordinating Unit 

9:6 “The Estabushment of a 
State Occupational Research and 
Development Coordinating Unit” 
BY Kenneth M. Loudermilk. Univer- 
sity OF Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
(Project # 5-0102) 1967. ERIC # 
ED 010 854. MF $0.25 HC $0.92. 23 

PAGES. 

The State Occupational Research 
Unit in Idaho was initiated on June 1, 
1965, Since its inception, the Unit has 
been a joint effort between the College 
of Education, University of Idaho, and 
the Idaho State Board for Vocational 
Education. The purposes and objec- 
tives were to: conduct occupational 
research; coordinate research by other 
agencies, organizations, and individu- 
als; stimulate new research, and 
provide research consulting services. 

Fifteen specific activities performed 
by the Unit during its first 21 months 
of existence are presented in this re- 
port. These include: clearing house 
functions, training of graduate assist- 
ants, the conduct of surveys, and the 
identification of issues and problems 
relating to vocational education. 

The Unit found that comparatively 
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little research in vocational education 
had been done in Idaho. ‘‘Consequent* 
ly, there have been few occasions 
when the Unit could provide consult* 
ing services for ongoing research proj* 
ects,” 

It was decided that the Occupational 
Research Unit should engage directly 
in research activities. However, the 
report states that a limited staff and 
travel problems peculiar to Idaho 
have rendered the conduct of several 
important studies virtually impossible. 
“Consequently, the studies completed 
to date are not necessarily representa* 
tive of those which should receive top 
priority. The real need which contin* 
ues to exist is for the employment of 
research personnel in different areas 
of me state whose main interest and 
responsibility is research in the voca* 
tional*technical area.” 

New Mexico Goordinating Unit 

9:7 “The Establishment of the 
State Research Coordinating Unit 
FOR THE State of New Mexico” by 
Gene Schrader. State Department 
OF Education, Santa Fe, N.M. (Proj- 
ect #5*0103) 1967. ERIC # ED 012 
347. MF $0.25 HC $0.92. 23 pages. 

The following major activities were 
established for the New Mexico RCU: 
(a) complete the occupational survey 
of New Mexico; (b) work closely with 
the research division of the State De- 
partment of Education; (c) accept, in 
cooperation with the State Research 
Division, responsibility for the state- 
wide coordination of all vocational 
education research; (d) work cooper- 
atively in coordination of college occu- 
pational research activities; (e) assist 
in the implementation of developmen- 
tal and experimental research pro- 
grams, and (f) assist in any occupa- 
tional research program growing out 
of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, Area Redevelopment 
Act, Economic Opportunity Act, or 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 

The New Mexico RCU report con- 
tains information as to the various 
ways in which it has sought to accom- 
plish its objectives. Included is a list of 
43 agencies and institutions contacted, 
details about dissemination of data for 
a statewide occupational survey, and 
evidence of cooperation with the Re- 
search Office of the State Education 
Department. Research activities of the 
Unit are described in the appendix 
section. 



Among the recommendations of this 
report Is a statement that methods 
need to be developed to implement 
known research into existing pro- 
grams. It was here suggested that 
demonstration programs in selected 
schools would be appropriate. 

Oregon Coordinating Unit 

9:8 “Vocational Education Re- 
search AND Development Coordi- 
nating Unit for the State of Ore- 
gon” BY T. A. Ryan. Oregon State 
University, Corvallis, Ore. (Proj- 
ect # 5-0104) 1967. ERIC # ED 
012 391. MF $0.50 HC $2.76. 68 

PAGES. 

The developmental plan for the 
Oregon RCU was bas^ on the as- 
sumption that a primary purpose of 
vocational education is to prepare 
youths and adults for gainful employ- 
ment. Reflecting the philosophy that 
efficient educational planning in an 
industrial-urban society in a period of 
rapid change cannot proceed on a 
trial-and-error basis, the report pro- 
poses that efficient curriculum deci- 
sions in vocational education are made 
on the basis of considered information 
about human resources, occupational 
opportunities and educational de- 
velopment. 

Established June 1, 1966, the Ore- 
gon Unit defines four major aims: (a) 
to identify researchable problems and 
issues and establish research priori- 
ties; (b) to generate quality research 
and upgrade research competencies of 
vocational educators; (c) to develop 
and implement effective strategies and 
procedures of information dissemina- 
tion, and (d) to facilitate implementa- 
tion of research in innovative pro- 
grams of training and education. 

Located at Oregon State University, 
the Unit is a cooperative undertaking 
of the State Department of Education 
and the State System of Higher Edu- 
cation. A statewide network of seven 
advisoiy panels was established, with 
a central advisory group serving as a 
steering conunittee for the Unit. 

Major activities of the R€U during 
the first 18 months of operation are 
included in this report. To some ex- 
tent, each of the four aims was 
achieved. Of special interest was an 
evaluation of the RCU’s effectiveness. 
Using a questionnaire survey tech- 
nique, the Unit found that Oregon edu- 
cators had several suggestions for im- 
provements: 

— Facilitate exchange of ideas 



among individuals representing educa- 
tion, labor, industry, and government. 

— Conduct surveys to identify prior- 
ity problems in vocational education. 

— ^Report regularly in nontechnical 
language on pertinent research. 

— ^Provide demonstrations and con- 
sultative services. 

— ^Relate to development of innova- 
tive programs. 

— ^Maintain and operate a dissemi- 
nation center. 

— Provide for information retrieval 
and dissemination. 

Nebraska Coordination Unit 

9:9 “Research and Coordination 
Unit in the Area of Occupational 
Needs Research Coordination in 
Nebraska” by James T. Horner. Uni- 
versity OF Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
(Project # 5-0105) 1966. ERIC # 
ED 010 617. MF $0.25 HC $0.46. 10 

PAGES. 

The Nebraska RCU’s initial obliga- 
tion has been to assume the leadership 
for ffie development and stimulation 
of research which affects policy mak- 
ing and program operation. The main 
endeavor has been the organization 
and testing of a system for projecting 
needs for vocational and technical ed- 
ucation. 

The report states that one of the 
most significant accomplishments com- 
pleted by the Unit is a pupil data 
enrollment bank, which has magnetic 
tape files of student enrollments by 
course and grade. Other accomplish- 
ments include the assistance given to 
regional educational service units, an 
economic opportunities study for the 




State, and developmental work for a 
community model program. 

Among the conclusions of the Ne- 
braska RCU report is the statement 
that the State is typical of others in 
the Mid-Plains: although unemploy- 
ment is relatively low, underemploy- 
ment poses a considerable problem. 

Colorado State Center 

9:10 “A Plan to Provide an Occu- 
pational Research Center at Colo- 
rado State University” by Douglas 
Sjogren and David Sheppard. Colo- 
rado State University, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. (Project # 5-0107) 
1967. ERIC # ED 010 612. MF $0.25 
HC $0.76. 11 PAGES. 

This report discusses the 12 objec- 
tives of the Colorado RCU in terms of 
the specific activities that had been 
undertaken. ‘These activities include 
the initiation of research; various 
coordination and cooperative services; 
the stimulation of research activities in 
other agencies, and the dissemination 
of research-related information. Of 
these, the report states that the Unit 
has been concerned mostly with stimu- 
lation of seven research efforts and 
initiation of two major studies. 

Research stimulation efforts report- 
ed include work with education, busi- 
ness and economics departments of the 
University of Colorado, and with the 
various school systems in the State. 
Also, a survey of high school guidance 
programs in Colorado, sponsored by 
the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, has been assisted by the RCU. 
The two major research projects con- 
ducted by the Colorado RCU are the 
1963 High School Graduates Follow- 
up Study and an analysis of electron- 
ics industry occupations. 

Washington State RCU , 

9:11 “Research Coordinating 
Unit for Vocational Education in 
Washington State Department of 
Public Instruction” by George P. 
PiLANT. State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Olympia, Wash. 
(Project # 5-0108) 1967. (VT # 
004-758) 29 pages. 

The Research Coordinating Unit for 
Vocational Education is operated by 
the Department of Public Instruction 
in Washington State. Since beginning 
operations June 1, 1965, the Unit has 
been engaged in four basic activities: 

1. Coordinate local. State, Federal 
and private vocational education re- 
search activities. 



2. Design state research projects 
and activities to assist schools in the 
improvement of vocational education 
programs. 

3. Serve as a statewide clearing- 
house of vocational research informa- 
tion for state staff and local district 
vocational educators. 

4. Provide skilled r^earch consult- 
ant service. 

The greatest deterrent to full reali- 
zation of the Unit’s potential was the 
inability to locate staff. “Not until 
September 1966 was a full-time coor- 
dinator hired. For two-thirds of the 21 
months that the RCU existed . . . 
trained personnel could not be 
found.” 

Nonetheless, several projects were 
carried out under the guidance of the 
Unit. Six of these were forms of con- 
tract research, whereby the Unit 
provided limited financial resources to 
individuals or agencies who had pro- 
posed an acceptable plan. 

These studies were: 

— ^A follow-up system using data 
processing techniques. 

— A needs survey for Oceanography 
technicians. 

— Development of an innovative, in- 
troductory program for Distributive 
Education. 

— ^A cooperative training program 
involving the airplane industry. 

— ^Development of a programed in- 
struction innovation in agricultural 
education, 

It was further reported that a major 
research project undertaken by the 
RCU was a cost analysis of vocational 
education in Washington State. 

Montana Coordinating Unit 

9:12 “Proposal for Establish- 
ment OF Prototype Occupational 
AND Research Development Coordi- 
nating Unit” by James F. Watkins. 
Montana State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Helena, Mont. 
(Project # 5-0109) 1967. ERIC # 
ED 012 330. MF $0.25 HC $0.84. 21 

PAGES. 

Established in August 1965, the 
Montana RCU is operated under the 
authority of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. The Unit has un- 
dergone three major stages of de- 
velopment during its first 19 months 
of operation: Period of Organization; 
Establishment of Professional Rela- 
tionships, and Conduct of Activities. 

The operational framework of the 
Unit provides for four main functions: 



1. An educational research retrieval 
and dissemination center. 

2. A consulting service for local 
school districts in planning and imple- 
menting vocational and technical pro- 
grams. 

3. A research unit to gather, an- 
alyze, synthesize and report relevant 
research findings. 

4. A source of aid in initiating and 
drafting proposals. 

Seven related objectives are given: 
to initiate, assist, coordinate, conduct, 
disseminate, establish, and apply re- 
search activities. 

The report states the Research 
Coordinating Unit has revealed certain 
basic weaknesses in the State’s total 
vocational program. “The most serious 
deficiency seems to be a lack of a 
well-developed and coordinated State 
plan for expanding area vocational 
schools. A second major problem is 
the lack of communication between 
industry and vocational education 
leaders on the local and state levels.” 

i, 

Iowa Coordinating Unit 

9:14 “Establishment of an Occu- 
pational Research and Develop- 
ment Coordinating Unit for the 
State of Iowa” by Kenneth M. 
Wold and Donald G. Green. State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa. (Project # 
5-0111) 1967. ERIC # ED 010 613. 
MF $0.50 HC $3.28. 82 pages. 

The Iowa RCU report points up the 
fact that the state is in a period of 
transition and growth. “The annual 
value of industrial production in llowa 
surpassed that of agriculture about 
1955. In 1965 the value of industrial 
production was more than tiyice its 
four billion dollar value in 1955, and 
was three times that of agricultural 
production in 1965.” 

The impact of rapid industrial ex- 
pansion, as well as the development of 
new area vocational schools, has stim- 
ulated activity to encourage, coordi- 
nate and conduct research on employ- 
ment opportunities and development of 
human and educational resources. 

Operated by the State Department 
of Public Instruction, the Unit staff 
includes a director, an associate direc- 
tor, an agency research coordinator, 
and an assistant for review and publi- 
cation. This staff developed a set of 10 
specific objectives: 

1. To collect and disseminate in- 
formation on employment opportuni- 
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ties, human resources, and educational 
programs. 

2. To stimulate and encourage re- 
search on employment opportunities, 
human resources and educational pro- 
grams. 

3. To identify issues and problems 
which require study through research. 

4. To establish and maintain work- 
ing relationships with agencies, insti- 
tutions, and organizations which are 
concerned with employment, human 
resources and education. 

5. To provide support for line per- 
sonnel in the Division of Vocational 
Education. 

6. To assist in the planning and 
development of secondary and post- 
secondary educational programs, facil- 
ities and staff. 

7. To assist in the development of a 
statewide computer-based system of 
vocational-technical education infor- 
mation. 

8. To assist in the evaluation of 
vocational and technical education 
programs. 

9. To promote vocational and tech- 
nical education. 

10. To coordinate activities and ex- 
change information with selected 
states. 

An interesting section of this report 
is a comparison of RCU activities with 
RCU objectives. A total of 47 activities 
were identified and analyzed to deter- 
mine to what extent they satisfied the 
objectives. 

Connecticut Coordinating Unit 

9:15 “The Establishment of the 
Research Coordinating Unit ;n the 
Connecticut State Department of 
Education” by Herbert Righthand 
AND others. State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. (Proj- 
ect # 5-0132) 1966. ERIC # ED 
010 614. MF $0.25 HC $1.52. 38 

PAGES. 

The Research Coordinating Unit in 
Connecticut is located in and operated 
under the Bureau of Vocational Serv- 
ices, State Department of Education. 
Initiated in June 1965, this Unit has 
seven specific objectives — to initiate 
and conduct studies of: 

— ^Research staffing needs of the 
State Department of Education. 

— ^Methods of collecting and dissem- 
inating research results. 

— Techniques for coordinating re- 
search activities. 

— Occupational education needs of 
the State. 
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— ^Application of data processing 
techniques to research. 

— ^Occupational trends and emerging 
occupational fields. 

— ^Staff paiticipation in conferences, 
meetings and seminars. 

The main body of this report 
presents a topical aojounting of the 
Unit’s activities as they relate to the 
objectives. The 35 research activities 
and their value are used to justify the 
expansion of the ^Connecticut RCU 
with continued support of federal 
funds. Among the seven recommenda- 
tions are those advocating automated 
reporting procedures, more research at 
the local level, and a continuation of 
research seminars and conferences. 

Michigan Coordinating Unit 

9:16 “A Proposal for the Estab- 
lishment OF A State Vocational Ed- 
ucATioN Research Coordinating 
Unit in Michigan” by Charles L. 
Langdon. State Department of Edu-. 
CATION, Lansing, Mich. (Project # 
5-0134) 1967. (VT # 004-762) 40 

PAGES. 

Although authorized to begin oper- 
ations on June 1, 1965, the Michigan 
Research Coordinating Unit was not 
established until late October of that 
year. Activities of the Unit were large- 
ly guided by the broad objectives set 
forth in the first national meeting of 
RCU directors, held in Washirgton 
during July 1965. 

The stated purpose of the Michigan 
Unit was to stimulate and encourage 
occupational education research and 
developmental activities in the State 
Department, local school districts, col- 
leges and universities, and other ap- 
propriate organizations. Operated by 
the State Department of Education, 
the RCU established 10 principal ac- 
tivities, all related to stimulation, 
coordination and dissemination of re- 
search. 

In the concluding remarks, the re- 
port states that major emphasis should 
be given to the areas of curriculum 
development, teacher preparation, guid- 
ance, evaluation, instructional mate- 
rials, and special needs. “The primary 
intent of this commitment is to reduce 
the existing time lag between research 
and practice.” 

Arizona Coordinating Unit 

9:18 “Establishment of a State 
Occupational Research and Devel- 
opment Coordinating Unit” by Ar- 
thur M. Lee. Northern Arizona 



University, Flagstaff, Ariz. (Proj- 
ect # 5-0136) 1966. ERIC # ED 
010 637. MF $0.25 HC $1.04. 26 

PAGES. 

“In Arizona 83 percent of the work- 
ing force are employed in occupations 
requiring vocational or technical edu- 
cation, yet only 20 percent of Arizona 
high school students are enrolled in 
courses developing basic occupational 
skills and knowledge. Scientific and 
technical progress is forming changes 
in the patterns of vocational educa- 
tion, and these changes will increase. 
Educators must anticipate and prepare 
for new needs of the future; must 
develop new curricula; must search 
for new and better ways to train more 
students for the world of work.” 

This statement of need for vocation- 
al education research in Arizona 
provides the rationale for establishing 
a Research Coordinating Unit. The 
objectives of this Unit were to: 

—Plan, implement and coordinate 
occupational research in the educa- 
tional institutions and departments of 
the state. 

— ^Locate research personnel and as- 
sist them in developing occupational 
research projects. 

— ^Train students and vocational ed- 
ucation personnel in the methods of 
research. 

Perform other functions of re- 
search development, evaluation and 
coordination that contribute to the 
progress of vocational education. 

Special emphasis has been given to 
these areas: (a) building a climate of 
vocational research in Arizona; (b) 
obtaining institutional cooperation in 
vocational research; (c) technical as- 
sistance in proposal design; (d) writ- 
ing proposals for submission to found- 
ing agencies, and (e) liaison with 
federal and other funding agencies. 

The accomplishments reported in- 
clude: research development activi- 
^ties; research participation by individ- 
uals and groups; examples of inter- 
agency cooperation; coordination and 
dissemination functions, and some 
limited efforts to train researchers. 

The report, when speaking of the 
new RCU operation as an experimen- 
tal program, candidly notes that some 
of the energy and resources expended 
have resulted in disappointment and 
frustration. Among these have been 
the number of research suggestions 
brought to the staff’s attention but not 
developed, and the research proposals 
which were begun but not finished. 



Florida Coordinating Unit 

9:19 “Establishment of a State 
Vocational Studies and Experimen- 
tal Programs Coordinating Unit” 
BY G. W. Neubauer. Florida State 
Department of Education, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. (Project # 5-0138) 
1966. ERIC # ED 010 596. MF $0.25 
HC $0.84. 21 PAGES. 

The purposes of the Florida Voca- 
tional Program Research Coordinating 
Unit are to coordinate, encourage and 
assist in the preparation of studies 
needed to improve vocational educa- 
tion in Florida. To accomplish these 
purposes, seven activities are listed: 
Compile summaries of vocational re- 
search; identify resources available 
for conducting vocational-technical 
studies; assist in developing additional 
resources; encourage concentration of 
resources in these areas; field test 
innovations, and disseminate results. 

The Florida Unit, like a number of 
other RCUs, was delayed in its initial 
operations due to an inability to re- 
cruit competent research personnel. Al- 
though approved in June 1965, the 
first full-time researcher was not em- 
ployed until September of that year. 

Analysis of the activities described 
in this report reveals that the Unit 
staff worked to accomplish six main 
functions: 

— Compile summaries of vocational 
studies and experimentation in prog- 
ress. 

— ^Identify resources available for 
conducting vocational-technical studies 
and assist in developing additional 
resources. 

— Identify vocational-technical prob- 
lem areas needing study and encourage 
concentration of resources in those 
areas. 

— Field test innovations through 
pilot programs. 

—Disseminate results. 

— ^Program administration. 

In the concluding statements of this 
report is a reconunendation for giving 
added emphasis to four broad func- 
tions as the continued activity of the 
Unit takes place. These four are: 

— Field testing of promising pro- 
grams and methods through the set- 
ting of demonstration schools. 

— ^Expanding efforts to include a 
comprehensive evaluation of vocation- 
al-technical education in the state. 

— ^Establish an inservice training 
program in research. 

— Assist in establishing a planning 



unit for gathering information on a 
continuous basis to expand and im- 
prove vocational-technical programs. 

Oklahoma Coordinating Unit 

9:20 “Oklahoma Vocational Re- 
search Coordinating Unit” by Wil- 
liam Stevenson. Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Okla. 
(Project # 5-0139) 1966. ERIC # 
ED 012 343. MF $0.25 HC $0.80. 20 

PAGES. 

The Oklahoma RCU report deals 
with the organization of that office 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
State Board for Vocational Education 
and Oklahoma State University, and 
with the various activities that have 
been undertaken since its inception. 

The main objectives of this Unit 
were to coordinate research, generate 
new ideas, assist researchers, and dis- 
seminate results. Beginning operations 
July 15, 1965, the staff grew from one 
position to six by the following year. 

The report lists the names of per- 
sons serving on the RCU advisory 
committee, and the consulting commit- 
tee. These groups have representation 
from organized labor, manufacturing, 
business, agriculture and health occu- 
pations, and various academic disci- 
plines and divisions of vocational edu- 
cation. 

When reviewing the various activi- 
ties performed by the Oklahoma Unit, 
the report considers several priorities 
for improved services: 

1. Greater assistance to the State 
Department of Vocational Education 
in obtaining information necessary to 
evaluate programs efficiently. 

2. Increased role as coordinator of 
research through more effective com- 
munication of current, relevant re- 
search findings to researchers, leaders 
and teachers in vocational education. 

3. Increased involvement of voca- 
tional teachers in applicable phases of 
the research process. 

4. Increased involvement of re- 
searchers from tne' other disciplines 
toward the solution of problems in 
vocational education. 

5. More effective translation of re- 
search findings into guidelines which 
will result in changed and improved 
programs of vocational education. 

North Carolina Center 

9:21 *‘The Center for Research, 
Development and Training in Occu- 
pational Education” by Selz C. 
Mayo and John K. Coster. North 



Carolina State University, Raleigh, 
N.C. (Project # 5-1005) 1967. 
ERIC # ED 012 344. MF $0.25 HC 
$1.64. 41 PAGES. 

The North Carolina Center for Re- 
search, Development and Training has 
been organized as an integral unit of 
North Carolina State University at 
Raleigh. Originally, it was designed to 
converge, focus and integrate resources 
of the Schools of Agriculture and 
Life Sciences, Education, and Liberal 
Arts on the program of the Center. In 
addition, close liaison has been 
maintained with the Graduate School, 
especially with regard to the appoint- 
ment of graduate research assistants 
and research instructors to the Center 
staff. 

Once the proposal for the establish- 
ment of the Center was approved, 
rapid progress was made to institute a 
program. On August 1, 1965, the staff 
consisted of a full-time equivalent of 
3.8 senior staff members. At the time 
of this report, the Center had a com- 
plement of 13.25 senior staff positions, 
4 research instructors, 6 full-time 
equivalent graduate research assist- 
ants, and 10.5 FTE secretaries. 

Two main activities of the Center 
have been the initiation of a core 
program of research and development 
in six project areas of occupational 
education, and a program to upgrade 
training and education through con- 
ferences and short courses for voca- 
tional education personnel, research- 
ers and lay leaders. The six topics 
selected for the program are: 

— Occupational adjustments in the 
South. 

— ^Shaping flexble vocational behav- 
ior in youth. 

-—Policy, organization and finance 
for occupational education. 

— ^Professional personnel. 

— ^Evaluation of occupational educa- 
tion. 

— Occupational education in areas 
of economic transition. 

The main body of this report is 
devoted to descriptions ' of the core 
research projects, and the various in- 
stitutes and seminars which have been 
carried on by the North Carolina 
RCU. One of the studies reported, 
which should be of general interest, is 
“Shaping Flexible Vocational Behavi- 
or in Youth.” In this investigation, the 
main hypothesis tested was that stu- 
dents’ vocational behavior may be a 
function of social and economic condi- 
tions in the school community. 
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Kentucky Coordinitint Unit 

9:22 “Structuring of a Program 
OF Research and Development for 
Kentucky Designed To Bring To- 
gether ALL Available Research Re- 
sources To Support a Continuing 
Program of Vocational Education” 
BY Carl F. Lamar. University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. (Project 
# 6-3024) 1967. (VT # 004-656) 64 

PAGES. 

The Kentucky Research Coordinat- 
ing Unit is centered in the College of 
Education at the University of Ken- 
tucky. It was authorized by the State 
Board of Education. The Unit’s direc- 
tor is jointly responsible to the assist- 
ant superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for vocational education and the 
dean of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

The primary Unit includes a direc- 
tor, five associate research specialists, 
four research assistants, tiiree secre- 
taries, and student help when needed. 
In addition, the RCU involves 54 rep- 
resentatives selected from all profes- 
sional levels and all program fields in 
vocational education, six representa- 
tives from the state employment serv- 
ice, a state research advisory commit- 
tee, and special consultants as needed. 

The location of the Unit at a Uni- 
versity setting makes readily accessible 
many resources which facilitate re- 
search and training activities. These 
include the Computing Center; the 
University, college and departmental 
libraries on campus, and a staff of 
competent consultants in the related 
disciplines. 

“A strong feature for the setup for 
the Coordinating Unit is the way that 
the Division of Education is organized 
in the College of Education. The Divi- 
sion includes all of the vocational 



education fields. Thus, tiie teacher ed- 
ucation programs in all fields of voca- 
tional education are closely associated 
witii the Research Unit.” 

Another strong argument in favor 
of locating an RCU in a University is 
the availability of graduate students. 
“A resource of great potential value to 
the Unit is the college student. . . . The 
students can serve as graduate or re- 
search assistants to the Unit’s staff in 
conducting research and related activi- 
ties. The Unit provides the students 
with opportunities for valuable re- 
search experience.” 

As was reported by many other 
RCUs, the recruitment of a profession- 
al research staff was a major problem. 
However, the fact that many graduate 
students were used was considered to 
have some benefits. “The atmosphere 
engendeied by a staff which is largely 
striving to complete its academic 
preparation and which is seeking new 
experiences in research is, to say the 
least, stimulating.” 

When assessing the value of the 
Kentucky Unit, the report states that 
there has been scant evidence that 
research has yet made an impact on 
local program (^eration. “Undoubted- 
ly, progress toward the use of research 
in the solution of vocational education 
problems on the local level will re- 
main an arduous task until the value 
of research can be demonstrated to the 
teachers in the local school districts 
and specifically in the teaching situa- 
tion.” 

Illinois Coordinating Unit 

9:23 “Illinois Vocational Educa- 
tion Occupational Research and 
Development Coordinating Unit ”by 
V. E. Burgener. State Board of 
Vocational Education and Reha- 
bilitation, Springfield, III. (Proj- 
ect # 6-3030) 1967. ERIC # ED 



Oil 9B1. MF $0.50 HC $2.64. 66 

PAGES. 

A research and statistical division of 
vocational education was in operation 
in Illinois more than 20 years ago. 
From this beginning has come tiie 
Research Coordinating Unit, which 
was established as one of the 24 in the 
nation approved prior to July 1, 1965. 

Operating under the auAority of 
the State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation, the Illinois 
RCU has a chief of research, two 
research and training supervisors, 
three program supervisors, a fiscal and 
statistical ofiicer, and two secretaries. 
A planning committee with an advis- 
ory function has been active in the 
development of recommendations for 
the Unit. 

When speaking of research and ex- 
perimental activities developed by the 
RCU, the report states that Rlinois has 
been among the leaders in total 4(c) 
grants received under the Vocational 
Act of 1963. “Great emphasis has been 
placed on providing assistance to 
agencies and individuals to investigate 
and field test new ideas and techniques 
which are designed to broaden and 
enrich vocational education for youth 
and adults. . . . Illinois has become 
widely recognized for generating an 
unusually large nuinber of experimen- 
tal programs in local schools.” 

The rq)ort also presents informa- 
tion about workshops and conferences 
conducted, the development of a data 
processing system for information and 
records, and 10 RCU publications 
relating to the dissemination of re- 
sults. In the appradix, which contains 
listings of the various research proj- 
ects conducted, there is impressive 
evidence that the Illinois RCU has 
been instrumental in generating much 
research that is directly concerned 
widi the vocational teaching process. 



TOPIC TWO: Seminars and Workshops 



Developing Research Abilities 

9:25 “The Further Development 
OF Research Competencies of Per- 
sonnel IN \ ^cATiONAL Education 
Research and Development” by 
Charles W. Hill. Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y. (Project # 
5-0164) 1966. ERIC # ED 010 503. 
MF $0.50 HC $4.20. 105 pages. 

‘The series of Vocational Education 
Research Seminars conducted since 



1963 are testimonies to the efficacy of 
committee effort. They illustrate, in 
most impressive terms, the prinicple 
that the organizational committee 
wbich has a dear purpose and dedi- 
cated workers can produce valuable 
results. 

In 1961, the Research Committee of 
the American Vocational Assodation 
was alarmed by the scardty of well- 
qualified individuals to do research 
and b)l.!tiieJGunited funds available for 



projects. It recognized that researchers 
in vocational education needed greater 
administrative and financial support. 
Therefore, the AVA Research Commit- 
tee chose, as its major objective, to 
encourage a positive acceptance of the 
need for research and to promote the 
desire and ability of individuals to 
engage in research activities. 

Tlie fi:rst step toward the achieve- 
ment of this objective was a one-week 
voc£itionai education research seminar 



in the spring of 1963. Planned and 
conducted by the Research Committee, 
together with U.S. Office of Education 
and Purdue University staff, the semi* 
nar gave primary concern to research 
design. 

In 1964, a series of three one-week 
vocational education research semi- 
nars was conducted. One seminar, at 
Penn State University, dealt with re- 
search design; a second, which em- 
phasized the contributions of social 
sciences, was conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Ohio State University 
was the site of the third seminar, 
which was'planned to generate interest 
and increase involvement on the part 
of state directors and university de- 
partment heads. 

Again in 1965, there were seminars 
on vocational education research con- 
ducted at various university settings. A 
major difference was the significant 
financial support made available 
through Section 4(c) funds. 

The main body of this report con- 
sists of the details of six federally 
sponsored seminars held in 1966. Re- 
sponding to a request by the AVA 
Research Committee, Cornell Univer- 
sity took the initiative in the prepara- 
tion of a proposal for federal assist- 
ance and, subsequently, for cooper- 
ative planning with each University. 

The Ohio State seminar on Research 
Coordinating Units was planned and 
directed by Robert E. Taylor and 
Virgil Christensen. The eight major 
presentations focused upon the role 
and policies of RCU staff, the structur- 
ing and organization of RCUs, effici- 
ent and effective operations and man- 
agement, selection of research prob- 
lems and development of proposals, 
and dissemination of research in- 
formation. 

Hie curriculum development semi- 
nar at the University of Georgia was 
designed to help researchers in voca- 
tional education acquire better knowl- 
edge and more ability to undertake 
research in curriculum development. 
Major emphasis was placed upon the 
participants gaining a more complete 
understanding of the existing research 
melbods believed to be useful in con- 
trolling curricula variables and in de- 
signing curricula development proj- 
ects. 

The Tests and Measurements semi- 
nar at Colorado State University was 
largely attended by persons who had 
been to sessions in previous years. The 
r^ort states that ffiree major factors 



contributed to the success of the semi- 
nar: (a) inclusion of adequate time 
for questions and discussion after each 
presentation; (b) the workshop on 
developing attitude scales and tests, 
and (c) provision of time for partici- 
pants to engage in discussions. 

The North Carolina State seminar 
on occupational mobility and mi- 
gration was opened with a speech by 
Rupert Evans of the University of 
Illinois entitled, ‘‘The Need for Re- 
search and Its Utilization in Local, 
Regional and State Systems of Educa- 
tion.” A second preparatory paper, 
“Manpower Adjustments and Occupa- 
tional Education,” was given by E. 
Walton Jones of North Carolina State 
University. 

The Research Design seminar, held 
at Cornell University, employed the 
good features of three preceding pro- 
grams. Special emphasis was given to 
experimental design. Two consultants, 
Krathwohl and MacEachern, focused 
major attention on experimental re- 
search and proposal writing, and on 
statistical tools and analysis of vari- 
ance. Four selected research proposals 
were studied in small group sessions. 
The final activity of the Cornell pro- 
gram was a review of research propos- 
als submitted by participants. 

Curriculum Evaluation was the 
theme of the research seminar con- 
ducted at the University of Illinois. 
This program followed a rigid pat- 
tern: the presentation of seven major 
papers, with one to three individuals 
giving responses. The content served 
to review curricular research and de- 
velopment projects. It was reported to 
be “scholarly, philosophical, theoreti- 
cal and academic. Easley’s presenta- 
tion on curriculum development and 
evaluation was a highlight in the pro- 
gram, as it showed much relevance to 
curriculum development and evalua- 
tion in technical education.” 

National Research Seminars 

9:26 “National Seminars for Re- 
search IN Vocational Education” by 
William J. Schill. University of 
Illinois, Urbana, III. (Project # 
5-0199) 1965. ERIC # ED 003 489. 
MF $0.50 HC $2.84. 71 pages. 

The 1965 series of national semi- 
nars for research in vocational educa- 
tion is the subject of this report. The 
study’s specific function is the presen- 
tation and analysis of data collected in 
order to evaluate the four seminars. 

The beginning seminar was held at 
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the University of Miunccotfi, May 3 to 
May 7. Howard F. Nsltjoa, i^ait- 
ment of Trade and Industrial Educa-' 
tion, served as host director. Fonx&l 
presentations by Donald MacEachern 
constituted the main part of the pro- 
gram. His topics included, “Analysis 
of Variance as a Statistical Tool in 
Research” and “Sampling and Associ- 
ated Problems in Research.” The semi- 
nar also provided for small group 
workshops and discussions. It was at- 
tended by 36 people, who were pri- 
marily concerned with teacher educa- 
tion. 

The intermediate seminar, held at 
the University of Nebraska from April 
II to April 16, had John Coster, Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, as host director. This semi- 
nar was devoted to studying the 
resources in the social sciences as they 
relate to vocational education. The 
highlight of the formal presentations 
was a speech by Edmund Gordon on 
“The Field of Culturally Deprived 
Youth.” During a series of small 
group workshops, selected topics and 
proposals submitted by participants 
were discussed. 

The intermediate seminar attracted 
34 persons, most of whom were con- 
cerned v/ith teacher educat'on. Twen- 
ty-seven members of this group held 
doctorate degrees, 15 of which were 
earned during the past six years. Hie 
areas of home economics, industrial 
education, agriculture education, and 
business education were represented. 

The advanced seminar was held at 
the Michigan State University in 
April. It was hosted by H. Paul 
Sweany, College of Education. The 
general purpose of this seminar was' to 
discuss paradigms for evaluation of 
education programs and to offer con- 
structive criticism on research propos- 
als brought in by participants. 

Major presentations made at this 
seminar were: 

— ^“The General Nature of Experi- 
mental Studies, Their Qualities and 
Limitations,” David Krathwohl, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Michigan State University. 

— “Common Patterns of Survey- 
Type Studies,” and “Improving Inter- 
view Techniques and Questionnaires,” 
William C. Eckerman, Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michi- 
gan. 

— “The Nature of Action and Dem- 
onstration Proposals,” and “Initiating 
and Conducting Demonstration Re- 
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search,” Everett M. Rogers, Depart- 
ment of Communications, Michigan 
State University. 

— “Psychological Elements in Pro- 
posed Studies,” and “Psychological 
Factors that Should be Emphasized in 
Vocational Education Studies,” Robert 
Guion, Industrial Psychologist, Bowl- 
ing Green University. 

— ^“Review of Studies with Some 
Special Social Emphasis,” and “Socio- 
logical Questions That Might Be In- 
vestigated in Vocational Education Re- 
search,” Irwin Dietscher, Department 
of Sociology, Syracuse University. 

— ^“E)c anomic Elements of Research 
Proposals,” Albert Blum, School of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, Michi- 
gan State University. 

Group conferences afforded partici- 



pants the opportunity to concentrate 
on an area of individual concern. The 
topics included: experimental research, 
survey research, action-demonstration 
research, psychology, sociology, and 
economics. 

The seminar on Administration of 
Research was held at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, May 24 to May 27. The host 
director was Robert E. Taylor, direc- 
tor, The Center for Research and Lead- 
ership Development in Vocational and 
Technical Education. 

This seminar was devoted to study- 
ing effective methods of initiating, 
funding, reporting, and disseminating 
research proposals. Eight major 
presentations were made. As was the 
case in other seminars, the program 
included small group discussions and 
workshop sessions. Nearly all 33 parti- 



cipants were in administrative posi- 
tions, mainly in state offices of voca- 
tional education. 

The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of this report, based on all four 
of the national seminars held in 1965, 
indicate the need for improvements in 
subsequent programs. It was suggested 
that consultants should prepare their 
papers in advance, thus assuring a 
more coherent program. It was also 
recommended that main speakers 
should be available throughout the 
duration of a seminar for informal 
group and individual consultations. 
Other recommendations urged the in- 
volvement of more qualified vocation- 
al education researchers, modifications 
in small group work, and improve- 
ment of data collection and evaluation 
procedures. 



TOPIC THREE: Vocational Program Evaluation 



Adult Education Evaluations 

9:28 “Analysis of Research on 
Selected Aspects of Evaluation in 
Adult Education” by Elizabeth W. 
Sutton. Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. (Project # 5- 
8268) 1966. ERIC # ED 003 520. 
MF $1.50 HC $13.56. 339 pages. 

The purpose of this study was to 
evaluate the quality of reported re- 
search dealing with the evaluation of 
adult education. The objectives were 
to identify, critically analyze and eval- 
uate the reported research conducted 
under the auspices of specified institu- 
tions. These institutions are: Cooper- 
ative Extension Service, University Ex- 
tension, Evening Colleges, Community 
or Junior Colleges, Public Schools, 
and the Great Books Foundation. The 
specified adult education functions 
are: Occupational Education, Liberal 
Education, Related Education, and Lit- 
eracy Education. 

The research involved three differ- 
ent procedures: those used to identify, 
select and obtain the research studies; 
critical analysis and evaluation of each 
piece of accepted research, and 
procedures used to summarize and re- 
port findings. 

A carefully outlined plan for li- 
brary research was followed to identi- 
fy the evaluation research studies. The 
fi nal bibliography, derived from inves- 
tigations of some 50 sources, included 
a selected list of 220 evaluation re- 
search studies which had been con- 



ducted under the auspices of six insti- 
tutions. 

Of the 220 studies listed, 202 were 
conducted through the Cooperative 
Extension Service. These were organ- 
ized into three sections: (a) “behav- 
ioral change,” including 61 studies 
conducted primarily to determine how 
participants changed in attitudes, 
skills or practices; (b) “effectiveness 
of method,” including 43 studies to 
determine the effectiveness of a meth- 
od or to compare two or more meth- 
ods for disseminating information, 
and (c) “adoption diffusion studies,” 
consisting of 98 studies to ascertain 
kinds of personal, social or situational 
factors which affect the acceptance and 
diffusion of agricultural innovations. 

A set of criteria was developed and 
used to select a sample of 22 studies 
from those which had been conducted 
under the auspices of the Cooperative 
Extension Service. These, together 
with the 18 studies conducted by other 
institutions, were analyzed and evalu- 
ated. Thus, this investigation examined 



40 studies as indicated in Figure I. 

For each of the 40 pieces of evalua- 
tion research, a digest was written. 
Each study was appraised on the basis 
of technical quality and its importance 
as a contribution to practice, or as a 
contribution to knowledge. 

The analyses and evaluation of the 
40 research reports revealed that they 
all fell into- one of three research 
designs: 

1. Descriptive studies of single pro- 
grams; 

2. Comparative studies of two or 
more programs or treatments; 

3. Comparative studies of outcomes 
of the same program on two or more 
populations. 

In concluding, the report states that 
the status of evaluation research may 
be summarized as follows: 

— ^The majority of studies are high- 
ly localized and v/hatever value they 
possess is limited to the program 
studied; ie., are not generalizable. 

— Many are severely limited by 
weakness of design and of sampling. 
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inadequacy of the data, and inadequa- 
cy of the analysis of the data that were 
obtained. 

— There are some, about 20 percent 
of those reviewed, with findings that 
could be generalized. 

— ^There are some, appro ximately 
20 percent of those reviewed, that may 
well serve as models directly, or with 
minor remediation, for evaluative re- 
search in Adult Education. 

— There are few, not more than 15 
percent of those reviewed, that made 
fundamental contributions to the gen- 
eral theory of adult learning behavior 
and to its evaluation. 

**The critical examination of the 
evaluation research covered in this 
study underscored the fact that adult 
education is inherently complex. As a 
totality, it draws upon a number of 
basic disciplines among which are psy- 
chology, learning theory, and one or 
another of any number of content 
areas, and educational methodology. . . . 
The weaknesses noted throughout 
fiiis study are probably attributable to 
the fact that ^e investigator did not 
have at his disposal the full array of 
competencies needed. It therefore 
seems that evaluation research in this 
field should employ the team ap- 
proach, associating scholars in the per- 
tinent fields in the total effort It also 
seems that financial resources far ex- 
ceeding those apparently available to 
most investigators will be required for 
the basic and comprehensive research 
which is needed.” 

Follow-Up Studios 

9:29 “The Use of Follow-Up 
Studies in the Evaluation of Voca- 
tional Education” by Laure M. 
Sharp. Bureau of Socul Science 
Research, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
(Project # 5-8461) 1966. ERIC # 
ED 010 072. MF $0.25 HC $1.68. 43 

PAGES. 

“In the opinion of many, the acid 
test of quality in the vocational educa- 
tion program is placement of students 
in the occupations for which they re- 
ceived instruction.” This statement in 
the 1962 Panel of Consultants Report, 
Education for a Changing World of 
Work, is illustrative of the long- 
standing position among vocational 
educators — ^that productive e mp loy, 
ment is a basic element in program 
evaluation. Because the Bureau of So- 
cial Science Research investigation 
into the various approaches to making 
follow-up studies deals with this ma- 




jor point of view, it should be of 
general interest. 

Objectives of the study were to: 

— 'Identify and describe available 
follow-up studies pertaining to stu- 
dents of vocational education. 

— ^Evaluate the extent to which this 
information is related to specific voca- 
tional education programs, and thus 
serves as one measure of program 
effectiveness. 

— ^Reveal information gaps and re- 
search needs, and establish a basis for 
making recommendations. 

Procedures consisted essentially of 
surveying and classifying various 
forms of follow-up studies. From 
these, a bibliography of 54 sources, 
organized as descriptive studies, expla- 
natory studies and background refer- 
ences, was developed. 

The results of the survey indicate 
that follow-up studies demonstrated 
their usefulness as tools in the evalua- 
tion of training. They were recom- 
mended for use in future program 
assessment. “Follow-up efforts were 
found to be common in the evaluation 
of vocational education programs in 
specific areas of the country to the 
exclusion of other areas and to have 
included some programs and omitted 
others. The most serious gap is the 
lack of follow-up information at the 
post-high-school level. . . .” 

Recommendations were made for 
systematic nationwide coverage for all 
levels of vocational education. Al- 
though this should not be the only 
method of evaluation, it was felt that 
employment outcomes of those who 
have been trained should be available 
in all situations. 

The report states that probably the 
most important advance in vocational 
follow-up research is the current con- 
cern with the total system — ^the train- 
ing process, the characteristics of the 
graduate, the employment situation. 
*‘The most productive follow-up de- 
sign for nationwide, comprehensive 
follow-up studies was found to be a 
combination of trend and cohort 
study.” 

By matching vocational graduates in 
a given year with nonvocational grad- 
uates and conducting follow-up studies 
at different times, researchers would 
be able to assess differences due to 
training. They would also have a 
clearer picture of the effect of training 
over an extended period of time. Fur- 
thermore, it was reported, there is a 
continuing need for intensive, small- 



scale studies of particular areas, pro- 
grams and factors. The need was also 
expressed for study in the area of 
labor market requirements, employer 
preferences and behavior. 

Behavionil Objictives 

9:30 “The Development and Test- 
ing OF AN Evaluation Model for Vo- 
cational Pilot Programs” by Bruce 
W. Tuckman. Rutgers— The State 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
(Project # 6-8355) 1967. (VT # 
003-562) 106 PAGES. 

“The purpose of a pilot program is 
defeated if it is not adequately evalu- 
ated. If a program is established on a 
test basis, it does not serve as a test 
unless some sort of evaluation pro- 
cedure is applied to the program. 

. . . Thus, evaluation must be an inte- 
gral part of a pilot program. In design- 
ing ^e program, evaluation must be 
designed in. It must come not as an 
afterthought to an already existing 
program but as a basic part of the 
program itself.” 

In this statement is the rationale for 
the project to develop and test an 
evaluation model for vocational pilot 
programs. The specific objectives of 
the study were to: 

1. Develop an evaluation model 
which is general enough to apply to 
pilot programs, developmental pro- 
grams and new curricula in vocation- 
al-technical education. 

2. Evaluate the evaluation model by 
selecting two on-going pilot projects 
and attempting to evaluate them using 
the model. 

3. Conduct a clinic in which the 
ideas contained in the model will 'be 
conveyed to others, particularly those 
responsible for the evaluation of pilot 
programs. 

A review of related literature re- 
vealed that the ideal of built-in evalu- 
ation with behaviorally significant ob- 
jectives is complicated and difficult 

“First, objectives which are initially 
stated in behavioral terms might be 
too narrow in their scope to include 
all the significant learning experiences 
offered during a course. This nar- 
rowness of scope might serve to stifle 
the creatmty of the pupil (Eisner, 
1966). Furthermore, it is understand- 
ably difficult to anticipate and oper- 
ationally define all objectives at the 
outset of a program; since programs 
are dynamic, the objectives of which 
might change considerably over time, 
resulting in the by-passing of subsvt- 
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quently recognized important goals. 
(Ausubel, 1966; Eisner, 1966).” 

Other related studies were reported: 
the need to consider the Various pur- 
poses of evaluation-prediction, diagno- 
sis of doficioncicSj 3s fl criterion inefl* 
sure for reseerch (Hurt, 1966; Ryans 
and Frederiksen, 1951) ; the difficidty 
of controlling course content, pacing 
of i ns truction, teaching practices and 
quality of teaching, and the course 
objectives themselves (Ausubel, 
1966) ; and, finally, the difl&cult prob- 
lem of task samplings and the need to 
identify behavior which is reliable, 
simple and, at thv same time, general 
(Angell, 1964i; Breadfield and More- 
dock, 1957; Ryans and Frederiksen, 
1951). 

The evaluation technique proposed 
for this study was designed to sur- 
mount a majority of these problems. 
Based on the work of Gagne, it in- 
cludes the following procedures: 

—The identification of the final task 
or final objective of an educational 
program or curriculum stated in be- 
havioral terms. 

—The identification of sub-tasks or 
competencies which are prerequisite to 
satisfactory performance on the final 
task (these must be stated in behavior- 
al terms) . 

The development of a test con- 
taining one or two items written to 
assess the learning of each of the 
sub-tasks identified above as well as 
the final task. 

—The development of a hierarchy 
which shows all the prerequisite sub- 
tasks and their relation to the final 
task in schematic form. 

—Administration of the above test 
to students enrolled in a pilot pro- 
gram. 

— ^Evaluation of the performance of 
these students by comparison to a 
second tested group made up of stu- 
dents taking a different but related 
program or of students taking the 
“same” program at a different location 
(if neither of the above are available 
arbitrary standards can be generated) . 

Two pilot subject areas were cho- 
sen, agri-business and data processing. 
Within the overall agri-business cum- 
culum, the unit subject of clerical 
record keeping was selected for pur- 
poses of the study. Keypunching was 
the phase of the data processing curri- 
culum studied. 

After reviewing both areas, a list 
was made of all sub-tasks and the final 
tnalf involved in each case. Following 



this step, curriculum hierarchies of 
course knowledge were developed. 
Test items were generated in each area 
to measure each sub-task and the final 
task of the hierarchies. 

There were four critical procedures 
in the evaluative process for each 
course of study: 

1. Determine the final objectives of 
the course of study and cast these 
objectives in behavioral terms. 

2. Analyze the final objectives into 
essential sub-tasks which incorporated 
all the knowledge and skills prerequis- 
ite to the final objective. 

3. Develop representative test items 
for each sub-task upon which the final 
objective is based. 

4. Test administration. 

The major result of the project s 
activities was the development of **A 
Manual For Evaluating Educational 
Programs: The Check Technique. ’ 

The Manual presents a plausible, if 
not completely convincing, argument 
that long-range studies of vocational 
graduates’ job success have limited 
value. Because of procedural difficul- 
ties, especially the time lag before 
assessments of vocational program 



success can be made, the use of 
achievement tests which are based on 
behavioral objectives is recommended. 

To facilitate the construction of be- 
havioral objectives, the Manual 
presents 10 key definitions— action 
words to be used as operational 
guides. These action words are: identi- 
fying, distinguishing, constructing, 
naming, ordering, describing, stating a 
rule, applying a rule, demonstrating, 
and interpreting. 

It is encouraging to find that the job 
analysis approach to instruction and 
evaluation, so long an integral 
vocational education, is now receiving 
the benefit of additional scientific in- 
vestigation. There is no question that a 
good part of the vocational program 
can be strengthened by accurately 
measuring in behavioral terms what 
the student actually can do. It is 
hoped, however, that the time never 
comes when all learning and under- 
standing are equated to overt behavi- 
or. The development of attitude, ap- 
preciation and understanding, al- 
though extremely difficult to translate 
into common patterns of behavior, are 
still legitimate goals of education. 



TOPIC FOUR: Guidelines for Research 



Priorities in Office Education 

9:31 “Conference To Establish 
Guidelines for Research in Office 
Education” by J. E. Gratz. Shippens- 
BURC State College, Shippensburc, 
Pa. (Project # 5-1202) 1966. ERIC 
# ED 010 394. MF $0.50 HC $3.36. 

^ PAGES. 

A research conference was held at 
Shippensburg State College for a one- 
week period to establish guidelines 
and priorities for needed research in 
office education, office work and office 
teacher education. Conference leaders, 
speakers and participants were drawn 
from state departments of vocational 
education, institutions, labor, business 
management, and the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Authorities in the fields of business 
education, management and labor met 
in three work groups to establish re- 
search guidelines and research utiliza- 
tion on the questions and objectives 
proposed for this project. 

The business education work group 
gave priority to two research propos- 
als: knowledge and skills in data proc- 
essing needed by office workers; and 



study to determine whether work ex- 
perience is of sufficient value to be 
required in the certification of busi- 
ness and office occupations teachers. 

Management listed 12 research top- 
ics and gave first priority to a depth 
analysis of office jobs. This group was 
also interested in determining actual 
performance standards for initial em- 
ployment of the office worker. 

The labor group also indicated 12 
possible research topics which were 
divided into three general headings: 
(a) labor relations; (b) office occupa- 
tions and training, and (c) research 
on trends in office occupations. Labor 
relations instruction, and factors 
which influence the successful mobility 
of office employees within job clus- 
■ ters, were given as items of special 
importance. 

The guidelines established through 
this conference should receive the at- 
tention of teachers and supervisors of 
office education, as well as researchers 
and persons with administrative re- 
sponsibilities. Of special importance is 
the fact that recommendations of labor 
and management are included along 
with those of office educators. 
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Center at Ohio State 

9:32 “Center for Research and 
Leadership Development in Voca- 
tional AND Technical Education at 
The Ohio State University, Colum- 
BUS, Ohio. (Project # 5-0212) 1967. 
(VT # 001-557) 166 pages. 

This report concerns The Ohio State 
University Center for Research and 
Leadership Development in Vocational 
and Technical Education and its activi- 
ties during the initial funding period. 
The original proposal for the Center 
was approved for an 18-month period, 
beginning March 1, 1965. The follow- 
ing year, the proposal was amended to 
set up an ERIC Clearinghouse on Vo- 
cational and Technical Education. Be- 
cause the Center’s operations have 
been renewed for a five-year period 
extending through October 15, 1971, 
the material presented may be viewed 
as a progress report. 

The Center was established with a 
consideration of its potential long- 
range impact on significant problems 
in vocational and technical education. 
Its major areas of concentration are in 
research, development, leadership de- 
velopment, and dissemination, utiliz- 
ing its affiliation with ERIC.” 

The report contains a statement of 
the Center’s objectives, its administra- 
tive organization and relationships, 
staffing patterns, procedures, and early 
accomplishments. 

The objectives of the Center are: 

1. To provide continuing reap- 
praisal of the role and function of 



vocational and technical education in 
our democratic society; 

2. To stimulate and strengthen 
state, regional and national programs 
of applied research and development 
directed toward the solution of press- 
ing problems in vocational and techni- 
cal education; 

3. To encourage the development of 
research to improve vocational and 
technical education in institutions of 
higher education and other appropri- 
ate settings; 

4. To conduct research studies di- 
rected toward the development of new 
knowledge and new applications of_. 
existing knowledge in vocational and 
technical education; 

5. To upgrade vocational education 
leadership (state supervisors, teacher 
educators, research specialists, and 
others) through an advanced study 
and inservice education program; 

6. To provide a national informa- 
tion retrieval, storage and dissemina- 
tion system for vocational and techni- 
cal education linked with the Educa- 
tional Research Information Center 
located in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion; 

7. To provide educational opportu- 
nities for individuals conteniplating 
foreign assignments and for leaders 
from other countries responsible for 
leadership in vocational and technical 
education. 

Description of the administrative 
organization of the Center reveals that 
it has been established as an indeTjend- 



ent unit within the University’s struc- 
ture. It operates under the University 
Board of Trustees, with the director 
responsible to the University provost 
and vice president for academic 
affairs. 

A National Advisory Committee of 
19 recognized leaders, representing 
vocationol education, supporting disci- 
plines, and the world of work, assist 
the University and Center staff. In 
addition to this permanent advisory 
committee, the staff frequently en- 
gages specialized consultants and ad 
hoc groups. 

The basic approach followed in 
'Staffing the Center was to seek persons 
who were not narrow specialists. The 
staff represents a central core of voca- 
tional and technical education special- 
ists complemented by supporting and 
visiting specialists and other supporting 
staff. In a majority of cases,, vocational 
staff members have had state staff ex- 
perience, either in a department of 
education or university, or in other 
institutions or agencies relating to vo- 
cational and teclmical education. 

In keeping with the interdisci- 
plinary approach to the Center pro- 
gram, the report indicates that staff 
members employed as supporting spe- 
cialists have abilities, training and ex- 
perience in those related disciplines 
which can augment, complement and 
supplement the competencies of the 
vocational and technical staff.- Among 
this group are persons with back- 
grounds in sociology, psychology, li- 
brary work, and research. 



''PLAIN TALK" 



Twenty of this issue’s re- 
ports describe the organiza- 
tion and function of State 
Research Coordinating 
Units. Others discuss the 
establishment of guidelines 
for conducting research or 
summarize the proceedings 
of national research train- 
ing seminars. Three studies 
were found that gave some 
attention to the evaluation 
of vocational education. 




The RCU reports may not provide much new information 
for persons engaged in research. But to teachers and 
administrators not directly involved with Coordinating 
Units, this material should help them know what these 
organizations do, especially as their activities relate to the 
improvement of vocational teaching. 

Although all of the Units were established on a common 
organizational pattern with virtually identical main objec- 
tives, there has been a surprising variation in practice, one 
state to another. In some locations, RCUs have concentrated 
their attention on the actual conduct of research. In contrast 
are those Units which coordinate the research efforts of 
other agencies, but handle few investigations themselves. 
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There has also been a considerable difference in the type of 
research typically produced by various Units. 

Within the texts of RCU reports are clues to some 
difficult problems and controversial issues. All of the Units 
appeared to have experienced initial staffing problems— a 
clear indication that very litUe vocational research had 
previously been in motion. Some of the other questions 
raised were: which is better, having the RCU in a university 
setting, or located in the state vocational education office; 
who controls research— educational management, or the 
research organization itself; how can research results pene- 
trate the schools; when special financial support for pilot 
programs is discontinued, what measures can be taken to 
prevent their immediate collapse; and, finally, how can the 
teacher education program be improved, especially at the 
undergraduate level, to better prepare teachers for active 
participation in research work? 

Guidelines for Office Education 

Teachers of vocational business subjects will find Gratz’ 
report on guidelines for research in office education to be 
especially illuminating. Recommendations were solicited 
from three groups — ^business educators, office management 
and organized labor. The guidelines established should be 
known by business teachers and teacher educators. Among 
the high priority items were recommendations for further 
research in data processing skills required by office work- 
ers, occupational experience for teachers, and the develop- 
ment of job analysis techniques for making behavioral 

objectives. 

The report on national seminars for research in vocation- 
al education cites the outstanding contributions of the AVA 
Research Committee. In the period prior to the passage of 
P.L. 88-210, it was this group which identified the great 
need for expanded activities. Supporting the organization of 
research units within each state, along with much greater 
federal programs of research, the AVA Research Committee 
may be best known for its series of training seminars, which 
were initiated long before the advent of federal support. 



Evaluation of Vocational Education 

According to the regulations of Public Law 88-210, 
“evaluation of the program of instruction will be. made 
periodically at the state level and continually on the local 
level with the results being used for necessary change and 
improvement.” 

Four years later, is it not reasonable to ask, whatever 
happened to this provision? Not only do suitable criteria 
still need to be developed, but also a general system must be 
produced — one which is appropriate, complete, and up to 
date — ^that may be applied to any type of vocational 
education program, regardless of its institutional setting. 

The trouble with the forms of evaluation now extant is 
that they all tend to concentrate on the institution: the high 
school, technical institute or community college. What they 
fail to assess thoroughly is how well the various educational 
offerings provide a meaningful program for all persons who 
should be served — the rejects and dropouts, and those who 
never knew the school existed. 

A case in point is the evaluation for accreditation of the 
two-year college, in which all programs are viewed from a 
collegiate perspective. The common indices used are books 
in library, faculty with advanced degrees and net worth of 
physical plant. What is typically not considered are provi- 
sions for individualized instruction, the number and kind of 
opportunities available for out-of-school youths and adults, 
and the degree of cooperative participation that is solicited 
from advisory groups comprised of management, labor and 
the lay public. 

Two studies reported in this issue are valuable sources of 
information concerning the use of performance measures for 
evaluating vocational education. These are Sharp’s survey 
of follow-up studies and Tuckman’s developmental study, in 
which a manual for evaluating vocational pilot programs is 
produced. Care should be taken, however, not to confuse a 
device for a system of evaluation. What is still needed is a 
thorou^ investigation into all possible approaches to evalu- 
ation, to be followed by a peri^ of systematic experimenta- 
tion and analysis. 
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